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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



imS historical study of American democracy, por- 



JL tions of which have appeared in the 'Bevue de 
Deux Mondes' between 1857 and 1860, was written 

before the formidable outbreak Avhicli now de.sulates 
the United States. It is not, therefore^ a work got up 
for the occasion; but, though not written for the 
pmpose of explaining the actual crisis, it nevertheless 
coataius a variety of particulars tending to throw light 
upon the nature of the evils to which the United States 
have been subject from their very beginning, and 
which, I think, will not be imacceptable to those who 
concern themselves about the f&ie of democratic so- 
cieties. 

The sources from which I have principally derived 
my materials are these : — 

The collection of Jefferson's papers published by 
order of Conirress.* 



The two apologetic biographies of Jefferson, 
published successively by Mr. Tucker f and Mr. 

* Jeffenon's complete Works, New Yoik, 1853-54, 9 vols. 

f Life of Jefoson, by George Tucker, Lcmdon, 1837, 2 vols. 
[Mr. Tucker, rdated to the Jefikrsons, appean to bare written bis 
work, at the requeitof the fiunily, aa an indirect answer to the severe 
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Eandiill,* both of wliich contain very valuable docu- 
ments. 

The works of Hildreth,f John Church Hamilton,} 

Smucker,§ Theodore Dwight,|| and Henry Lee,*ff from 
which we learn the nature of the objections taken by 
Jefferson's opponents to his personal and political 
conduct 

The able History of the United States by Bancroft; 
that of Tucker ; ff Curtis's excellent work on the History 
of the Constitution of the United States;:{4^ the life of 

■tr l ct ur ei of Ifajor Heniy Lee on Jeffisnon's conduct. Thoo^ 
writing as an apoIogiBt, and obliged in general to saccomb to the 
exigenciea of hia taak, be ia often bighlj candid and jnat In bia 
appreoiationa.] 

• Life of Jefibraon, by Heniy Randall, New YoAf 1858, 8 Tok. 
[This woik ia not jet in tbe Britiab Mnaenm. Tbe originala of tbe 
eztracta cited from it in tbe Frencb bare been obligiugly commnni* 
cated to me by M. de Witt.] 

f Hiatoiy of tbe United Statea, from fbe diaooreiy of ibe conti- 
nent to tbe end of tbe aizteentb Congress, by Ridiard Hildzetbj 
New York, 1849-52. 

X HiBtoiy of tbe Bipnblic of tbe United Statea of America, aa 
traced in ibe writings of Alexander Hamilton and bia contempora- 
ries, by Jobn C. Hamilton, New York, 1857, ^ Tola. 

§ Lift of Tbomaa Jefferson, by Smucker. 

I JJ& and Timea of Tbomaa JeffersoD, by Tbeodore Dwight, 
Boston, 1889. 

f Obserrationa on tbe writings of Jefferson, by Henry Lee, 
Fbiladelphia, 1889. [Tbia edition ia by Major Henry Lee*a brotber, 
Mr. C. Garter Lee, wbo baa added someyaluable notea. Tbe work ia 
a vindication of General Lee and odiera from Jefibraim's aspersions, 
and is a most serere analysis of Jefferson^s conduct.] 

History of tbe Unit^l States, by George Bancroft, Boston, 7 Tola. 

ff History of tbe United States, from tbeir colonisation to tbe 
twenly-aiztb CongresH, in 1841, by George Tocker, Fbiladelphia, 
1857, 4 Tols. 

H History of tbe Constitatton of the United States, by George 
Tidmor Curtia, New York, 1854, 9 Tola. 
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Patrick Henry, by Wirt ; * Austin's Life of Gerry ; f 
Washington IrviDg*8 Life of Washington ; % Lom^e's 
life of Beaumarchais ; § Spark's Biographical Library. || 

The two large collections entitled 'American Archives* 
and 'American State Papers.' 

Thewriting8,of Wa8hington,^FrankKn,** Gbuvemeur 
Morris,ff Hamilton,{J Jolin Adams,§§ Jay.|||| 

Finally, the correspondence of tlie Due de Choiseul, 
the Count de Vergennes, and M. Genets access to 
which, in the archives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has been obligingly afforded to me by the kind inter- 
▼^ti(»i of the Count de Walewski and M. ThouveneL 

COBM^LIS DE WTET. 

Au Val Richey : 
Mai/ 1861. 



• Life of Patrick Henry, by William Wirt, Philadelphia, 1839. 
"I" Life of Elbridge Gerry, by James Austin, Boston, 1828, 2 vols. 

I Life of Waahiugton, hy Waahington IrYing, Loudon, i8b^b9, 
5 vols. 

§ Beaumarchais et son Temps, par M. de Lomenic, 2 vols. 

|j Spark's American Biography, Boston, 1839-48, 2b vols. 

^ Life and Writings of Washiii^rti,n, Boston, 1837, 12 vols, 

•* Life and Works of Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 1840, 10 vols. 

Life and Writings of Goiiverneur Morris, Boston, 1832, 3 vols. 
J J Works of Alexander Ilmnilton, iNew York, 1851, 7 vols. 
§§ Life and Works of John Adams, Boston, 1851, 10 vols. 

II Life and Wiitings of John Jaj, New York, 1832, 2 volfl. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



IHE author of the work of which I offer a translation 



because, on reading, I found it answer to its title — 
partly, too, in consequence of a personal interest in 
tlie subject — that I asked and obtained M. de Witt's . 
obliging pennissioii to translate it. 

The information it contains is both interesting and 
important, and will be novel to all those who have not 
more than the usual acquaintance with the chief actors 
and phases of the American Bevolution; those, for 
instance, who are not familiar with the able and cou- 
rageous work of Hildreth, and that of Bancroft, as far 
as it has yet appeared. And even to those who may 
have this advantage, the pains which M. de Witt has 
taken to make such of the eminent persons as come 
within the scope of his work speak as much as possible 
in their own words, and illustrate their own views, to- 
gether with his own judicious reflections on the differeut 
points as they arise> will perhaps convey a still dearer 
and more precise conception of the subject than they 
previously entertained. 

It is high time that there should be an exacter and 




It really is such ; and it was 
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more trastworthy knowledge of tbe real character of 

the Americaa Kevolution, and of the actors, events, 
and motives which led to the foundation of the Ame- 
rican republic, than now exists. As yet it is but 
singularly incomplete, and densely clouded by miscon- 
ceptions; and this where it might be least expected. 
Happening some little time since to say to a distin- 
guished French friend of mine (himself an eminent 
historian), that the day of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was anything but a day of jubilee^ and that 
the Americans had reluctantly broken off their con- 
nection with England, he rather defiantly replied, ^ I 
should require very good proof of that I ' He may find 
it in this study. Again, in the letters of special corre- 
spondents since the broking out of the civil war, the 
name of ' Hamilton,' as that of some eminent person, 
has occasionally been mentioned ; and I have been 
more than once asked by well-informed people, ' Who 
was Hamilton ? * They, too, will be beneiSted by this 
study. Their ignorance is not at all remarkable, when 
we come to know that in that invaluable and most 
comprehensive work the * Biographic Universelle' — 
tliat vast collection of actors and writers, great and 
small — the name of Hamilton does not appear. As 
fiu* as this copious work is concerned, posterity would 
never hear a whisper of the 'gifted young West Indian 
the boy-orator, exciting the enthusiasm of a public 
meeting in New York at seventeen ; the boy-publicist, 
vigorously and with manly power defending (Congress 
at eighteen; the captain of a volunteer company of 
artillery, in active service, at nineteen, attracting the 
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notice of his chief, and presently receiving from him the 
appointment of Military Secretary, with the rank of 
colonel ; the trusted oounseUor of that chief (Washing- 
ton), a member of his Cabinet, and Secretary of the 
Treasury during his iiist administration; the bold 
restorer of public credit, under that federal constitu* 
tion which he was a principal instrument, first, in 
framing, and afiterwards, in explaining and recommend- 
ing, in a work of marvelloiis ability (' The Federalist *), to 
the acceptance of the American people, by no means 
universally inclined to receive it; then an eminent 
and doquent lawyer ; and, finally, the person whom 
•Washington, when once again summoned to command 
the armies of his country roused to indignation by 
the aggressive policy of France, insisted upon having 
for his second-in-command. These certainly are titles 
enough to notice ; and the omission of such a name in 
such a work is, I should imagine, a fact unparalleled in 
hterary history. In England he has not been more for- 
tunate. We can hardly require stronger evidence of the 
extreme carelessness with which the political history 
of the United States has been treated in Europe. 

With Jefferson, the case is somewhat different; 
though little really known, he has been very much 
talked of. He has, indeed, fared, on the whole, worse 
than Hamilton. He has not been ignored, like the latter, 
nor has his feme been for a while eclipsed, in his own 
country ; on the contrary, it has ruled it hke a spell. 
But the distinction between them is this : Hamilton, 
for a while lost to history, has yet to re-appear, and 
is re-appeanng, in his real and great proportions; 
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while J^TSOn, having undergone that magnifying 
process by which a reputatiou is transferred from 
histoiy to romance, is now undergoing that diminiaViing 
process by which it is re-transferred from romance to 
history. The renown of Hamilton lias to be aggran- 
dized ; that of Jefferson is fated to be dwarfed. * 

But great is the power of myth. There is, of course, 
a struggle to maintain it. Either from habitual sub- 
mission to received opinions, or what is more probable, 
from some necessity of caressing the national fable, even 
so able an historian as Mi'. Bancroft cannot emancipate 
himself entirely from it As this writer has most mi- 
fortunatdy dropped all reference to his authorities, just 
when tliey are most required, it is> impossible to divine 
from what quarries he hopes to get the spotless marble 
from which he seems inclined to work out the old 
colossal Jeiforson. But of two things, one : either the 
citations in this book are a tissue of forgeries and 
garbled extracts, or Mr. Bancroft's description of 
Jeflerson is empty declamation — mere .stage-tradition. 
Eine writing has its advantages, but also its perils, and 
one of these is a tendency to betray the mind into a 
debauch of words. It is, I tmst, under the influence 
of this sweet intoxication that Mr, Bancroft tells us, 
among other things in his florid de8ci ij )ti<)n, ' that it was 
a beautiful trait of Jeflferson's character, that he was 
free from envy.' Why, to ignore Jefferson's envy is to 
ignore a most important due to the history of the 
times, to overlook entirely the iuitiati\ e of tliosc bitter 
party-feuds which broke out even under Washington's 
pre8iden(7» and to pass unnoticed the impelling cause 
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of that disastrous hatred of England, which, beyond 

all question, has been the bane and comiption of 
America. The very process by which he endeavoured 
to lessen the almost sublime influence of Washington, 
to bring under suspicion the splendid abilities of 
Hamilton, is illustrative of its origin, for liaving neither 
the open coitrage of conviction, nor the bluff violence 
of fanaticism — though a partial and temporary political 
lanaticiism there may for a moment have been — it 
at once suggests that lower and more timid passion 
which works by stealth, and undermines in order to 
destroy. 

The results of his envy have been most formidable 

To attain his ends, Jefferson, through his friends, got up 
a cry of ' the repubhc in danger.' But the cry by itself 
would have been absurd, and here was the mischie£ 
To convert it into a poison, it was necessary to mix with 
it some noxious ingredients; for to charge anyone 
with desiring to overthrow the republic, was to charge 
him with desiring to compass an impossibility. Mon- 
archy had not been casliiered in America as a bad 
thing, but superseded because it was an imprac- 
ticable thing. To dis-crown and dis-coronet the British 
constitution, in order to adjust it as far as possible to 
American wants, was a supreme necessily ; to re-crown 
and re-coronet it, after such adjustment, would have 
been a sheer impossibility. But let us hear Mr. Bancr oft : 
* The insuigents, as they took up self-government, mani- 
fested no impatience at the recollection of having been 
ruled by a royal line — no eagerness to blot out tlie 
memories of a former state ; ' in a word, to supersede 
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monarchy, most interesting evidence of which will be 
found in this work. In fisict, as the same historian 

observes, * The republic was, to America, a god-send ; it 
came, though unsought^ because society contained the 
elementB of no oAer organizaHon,^ Jefferson, of course, 
knew this perfectly well. To call men monarcliists 
was to revive no old hate, to grate on no old prejudices, 
to re-animate no extinct parties, to resuscitate no sus- 
pended fears. So, with a petty craft which is very 
characteristic, he drops the word ' monarchist,' and 
substitutes for it a word of his own introduction or 
invention, ' monocrat,' which though etymologically the 
same thing, yet, being less understood, might for that 
reason more easily pass with the mass for meaning 
something worse. But, even when tricked out in this 
wiiy, the charge of monardiism would not have been 
sufficient of a bugbear. He was, therefore, obliged to 
conjoin with it another term, not in any way connected 
with it, in order to endow it with a full capacity of ex- 
citing odium and alarm. To blacken the men who were 
in his way, he called them not only ' monocrats * but 
^Anglomen,' He charged them not only with wishing to 
substitute monocracy for republicanism, but he also 
insinuated that their preference of the monocratic form 
was synonymous with the desire to re-import and re- 
impose British supremacy ; he took for his war-cry some 
supposed subservience to England for some undefined 
purpose, and to give asperity to the charge, it became 
necessary to foster and develope a furious enmity 
i^ainst England herself, and to this he devoted himself 
with untiring zeal and £atal success. 
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The times favoured liim. American independence 
had been effected yrithout leaving beliind it any very 
malignant feeling against Oreat Britain, though it is prob- 
able Mr. Bancroft somewhat overstates the case when, 
in order to illustrate the superior magnanimity of re- 
publicans, he says ^ that no rankling discontent sinrvived.' 
Still there might be no ill-will of any serious amount. 
But, fortunately for Jefferson's future necessities, the 
French revolution broke out Its dawn as pure and 
brilliant as its setting w{is dark and stormy, it touched the 
hearts of nations, and especially kindled the sympathies 
of the Americans. They might weU suppose that their 
example had nut been without influence on its develope- 
ment, and even look upon La Fayette as the electric wire 
that had conveyed the passion for Hberty into the heart 
of France. They naturally made the cause of the 
French revolution their own, and when they saw the 
kingdoms of Europe arrayed against it, their sympathies 
became so fully aroused, that the passions of France 
became their passions, and its enmities their enmities. 
It was on this diord that Jefferson skilfully and in- 
cessantly touched. In his letters and conversations, 
in articles in the newspapers under his command, 
throu^ every channel at his disposal, he was perpetu- 
ally inciting his countrymen to a more and more vehe- 
ment devotion to France, and to a more and more 
passionate hostility to England. In vain did Hamilton, 
early prescient of the coming chaos, and, with his sen- 
sitive love of liberty, horror-struck at the crimes he had 
foreseen, and were now being * committed in her name,' 
endeavour to recall the nation to moderation and good 
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sense. The match was not equal. The appeal to reason 
gave way before the stimulus to the passions. Under 
the carefiil cultuze of Jefferoon, the masses in America 
^ became almost servile in tlieir submission to France, 
and frantic in their hatred of England. The result 
was most disastrous. The American war in 1812 was 
a direct and overmastering consequence of this anti- 
English feehpg, which for the puipose of party warlkre 
had been so insanely instilled, and tended still more to 
embitter this mad and mischievous antipathy. But there 
was another consequence far more seiious than this. 

A respect and regard for England, a generous and 
just ajipreciation of her services in the cause of free- 
dom, a noble emulation to vie with her in exiiibitiug 
free institutions to the best advantage, would not only 
have conferred innnense benefits upon the world, but 
would have exercised a conservative and emiobhng 
effect on American liberty itself. Of these invaluable 
results she has been deprived, mainly by the odious 
pohcy of Jefferson. I do not say entirely by that, 
because I may not forget the hordes of Irish, trained 
up by Christian priests to a sanguinary hatred of 
England, and the hordes of Germans, escaping from 
political insignificance or oppression, which have found 
tliL'ir way into the Union, and become suddenly 
invested with a fidhiess of pohtical power of which 
they comprehend neither the duties nor the dignity. 
For this Jeflerson is not responsible, but what he is 
responsible for, and what has been the greatest disaster 
to America, is, that all the statesmen of his school — 
that is, nearly all the sUitesmen who have directed the 
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Union — ^are precisely those who have been eager not to 
suppress and extirpate the animosity and political ex- 
aggeration distinguishing the new imports, but rather 
to develope and make use of them to the utmost. 
Hence thatTulgar and unenlightened democracy which 
is now festering into despotism, and that patronised 
hatred of England wliich at this moment presents such 
a hideous mixture of idiotcy and madness.* 

Wliat a melancholy spectacle was that which was 
exhibited at Paris something more than a year since, 
when, und^ the auspices of that notorious personage, 
Mr. Cassius Clay, the American residents in Paris met 
to make their protest against the then recent act of 
secession. That bad feeling towards England should 
manifest itself at such a meeting was a thing of course ; 
but that, as reported of them, they should pass a resolu- 
tion attributing the fault to £ngland,and calling upon the 
Emperor of the French to make common cause with 
the North, and receive in return its aid to enable him 
to avenge St Helena, almost surpasses behef. Why even 
theur great apostle, Jefierson; woidd have denounced 

• There is, unhappily, anotlior reasfui. I speak not only my own 
opinion, hut also that oi'niGn host (inalilicd to know and judge, when 
I Hiiy that this country, hy its loii^' [>olicy of rorheaianco, is, in some 
degree, responsilde lor tluit arrogant aggressive spirit, and that reck- 
lewflicsfl of consequences in America, which would liave been llie 
Bcom and horror of the men wlio led her to independence and 
empire. Had England long since given the Americans grave reasons 
for self-restraint, the actual madness might never have broken out. 
Yet such is tlie spell of this fatiil policy, that even now, regardless of 
lier lionour and future reputation, she will not put on record that she 
made one single attempt at mediation for the pur^KJsc of termiuatiug 
thiii fratricidal war. 

a 
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them. It is true that he had once looked forward 
to the pleasure of dining at Dumouriez*8 head-quarters 
in London ; but, at all events, the French were then 
repubUcans, and seemed to have some yearning for 
liber^; but what would have been his disgust at 
hearing any of his countiymen recommending a 
crusade against England to avenge the fate of a man 
whom he called the ' modern Attila '—of whom, to his 
credit be it spoken, he had a supreme horror, and for 
whom no punishment, in his estimation, could have been 
too bad. Now the men who held this detestable 
language could not, it is fairly to be presumed, have 
belonged to the scum of their countiy, were far away 
from the wliirl of local excitement, and under no 
pressure of any sort But if such be the respect for 
liberty among men with their social advantages, what 
must be the case with the unsifted mass ! 

The Jeffersonized American people have been in the 
habit of considering themselves as the unrivalled lovers 
of freedom. Yet it is but httle intelUgible how any 
men who systematically, and on principle, hate Eng- 
land, can have any great respect for liberty ; it is a 
fair test by wliicli to try men. We must suspect those 
to be no real worshippers of the god, the passion of 
whose life it is to destroy the £siithful sentinel that 
guards his shrine. England is such a sentinel; has 
proved herself such. The only one of the great 
leading nations of Europe that is free, the protectress 
and shield of the smaller nations that are so, she ought 
naturally to command the sympatliies, most certainly 
the forbearance, of all to whom freedom is dear. To 
such men the advice given to England by Burke, when 
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pleading the cause of America, ought, one would think, 
to suggest itself spontaneously as the rule which — 
as men free, or desiring to be free — should regulate 
their conduct towards England : — 

Bu to Irt thults a little blind, 
Be to her virtuea very kind. 

But when, on the contrary, we find her &ults in* 

tensely magnified, and her virtues maliciously ignored, 
when we find her obstructed, vilified, and as fiu* as can 
be done with impunity, bullied and humiliated by men 
who chatter about their love of liberty, it is manifest 
they dupe themselves, or are tiying to dupe others. 

England, it is true, is a monarchy, and this, no doubt, 
13 an unpardonable sin in the eyes of numbers. No 
doubt there are thousands, millions even, to whom 
mere belief in republicanism is a kind of political 
justification by laith alone, superseding the necessity 
of works. No doubt there are pohtical pedants so 
enamoured of a name, that they would fret at being 
subjects of a monarchy administered in the best spirit 
of a repubhc, and glorify themselves on being citizens 
of a republic administered in the worst spirit of a 
monarchy. Like the dyiii^ir Italian arti.st who soorn- 
fullj rejected the supreme rites of his Church because 
the crudfix presented to him violated the rules of art, 
such men will turn away from hberty herself when, 
instead of a Phrygian cap, she wears a crown. But 
such is not the stufi* of which genuine fireemen are 
made. The immense majority of American republicans 
are of this stam]) ; so, it is to be feared, is a large 
proportion of f'rench republicans. The Italian re- 
publicans have of late shown themselves superior to 
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this word-woiship. In England, among persons whose 

opinions are known, and wlio have tlie name of 
America for ever on their lips, there is said to be 
one of this class. It is mmecessary I should in- 
dicate liim by name, though I should like to invite 
liim to condescend to quit the region of myth, and 
inspect the reality as far as it can be represented to 
him, within the limits of this admirable study.* 



When this work was written, the American Union 
was in vigorous ezistence, and seemed to give promise 

of a long and splendid career. Before it was |)ublished, 
that Union had virtually ceased to exist. I trust it 
will be conceded that I have a painful right to put 
my opinion on record respecting this terrible, I cannot 
call it wholly unexpected, catastrophe. Connected, by 
blood and family ties, with men who perilled every- 
thing whicli society esteems valuable, in defence of their 
country's rights, and ^vho were afterwards more or less 
prominent in framing and establishing her Union, I 
must necessarily feel indignant at those who have 
wantonly marred and obliterated their glorious work. 
These men were of the North ; I was myself — though 
I have preferred, from my boyhood, freer England to 
free America, and my right of beiug a British subject 
to that of being an American citizen — bom in the 
North. I was old enough, moreover, in 1812, to 

* I have heBid Mr. Cobden spoken of in this way, bnt I do not 
believe that he is ashamed of English liberty, or Englidi institutionB; 
indeed, could he be open to any suspicion, it would be that of dis- 
liking liberty of any kind, coming forward so oddly ae he does at 
times to prove England hysterical, and Franoe benign. 
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share the indignation of those around me at the in- 
famous conduct of the South in bringing on the war, 
and to sympathise "with the secessionist spirit of the 
Eastern States ; and I have been informed lately, on 
high American authority, that, claims which, in common 
¥dth many in the North, I had on the United States, 
and which, after an infamous delay, twice acknow- 
ledged by Congress, have been as often vetoed, were thus 
disposed of by Presidents influenced and directed by 
the antipathy of the South to the North. 

These surely are strong reasons for a decided bisis on 
my part against the South, and since it is impossible to 
speak on this matter without being accused of bias, I 
thus avow what was mine. Nevertlieless, after a not 
inattentive observation of the course of things for years, 
it is my deep conviction that the terrible res[)onsibility 
and guilt of this great convulsion, which has defeated a 
noble experiment of the highest value to the interests 
of humanity, rest on the head of the North. Upwards 
of twenty years ago, in an English periodical in Paris, 
in answer to some strictures of the ' Journal des D^bats,' 
as well as to the exaggerations of some raving aboli- 
tionist, I endeavoured to show that the Northern States 
were even at that time violating the spirit of the federal 
compact; that the abolition policy, as fer as it was sin^ 
cere, was, in the way it manifested itself, a mischievous, 
unjust, and unscrupulous benevolence, which could not 
&il to bring disaster in its train ; and that sudi a restive 
and imreasoning benevolence, operating in the same 
spirit^ in no matter what society, against the evils en« 
dured and the wrongs committed in it, would not 
only encounter the fiercest opposition, but give rise to 
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convulsions of the most formidable character. But as 

is now patent to everybody, the abolition movement 
was a mere doak to reduce the South to pohtical 
insignificance. For such reasons my sympathies, 
in spite of many a prejudice, have been enhsted on 
the side of the Southern people. I look upon tlieni 
as men contending for their constitutionally accorded 
rights ; and were I to blame them, I must blame those 
whom I revere, and who, on much subtler grounds, and 
after infinitely less preliminary eicasperation, worked 
in field and cabinet to break off their connection with 
that mother-country to which they were warmiy and 
honestly attached. Bespect alone for their memory 
and example would require that I should wish success 
to the Southern cause, enthusiabticidly cheer its triumph, 
or deeply lament over its defeat But that defeat I do 
not apprehend. Were it possible for the words of 
wisdom to steady the wlmi of the Northern brain, the 
language of Burke when endeavouring in vain to pre- 
serve America to England, applicable word for word to 
this mad attempt to coerce the Soutji into submii^bion, 
might recall it to composure and common sense. ' You 
may subdue for a moment,* says the eloquent statesman, 
* but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again ; 
and a nation is not governed, that is perpetually to be 
conquered.' A Union based on enforced concord is a 
conti'adiction in terms. 

Thb Tbakslaiob. 

N.B. For the occasional notes in brackets the trans- 
lator is entirely responsible. 

Julif 10, 18C2. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 



CHAPTEB L 



•WEAT THE AmXICAK BAMCALS THDTK OP JEFFERSON ^ WHAT 
HE WAS— HIS BIBTH — HIS EDUGATIQir — MISS A^yiXfC— JEF- 
FEBSOir BEFUSBD AMD SATISFIED — HIS 8T8TEMATI0 OFTDaSH 
— HIS ERCTCLOPJCDIC TASTES — THE EIOBTEBHTH CENTURT 
ra AMEBICA. 

rASHINGTON achieved national independence 



f T and founded the federal government ; JefTerson 
introduced into the working of this government the 
doctrine of state rights, and the preponderating influence 
of democratic principles. Washington defeated Eng- 
land, and extricated the United States from impotence 
and anarchy ; Jefferson overthrew the federahst party, 
and rooted out from his country every germ of cen- 
tralisation and monarchy. Washington effected tiie 
revolution of 1776 and that of 1789 ; Jefferson that 
of 1801.* Such, if I mistake not, is the way in which 
Americans in general distinguish the special services 

♦ What irt understood in America by the RevoJution of 1776, is 
the emancipation of the colonies; by tlie Rerofutt'on of 1789, the 
briDging into operation of the actual Constitution of the United 
States (see Hamilton's Works, vol. v, p. 406); by tlie devolution 
of 1801, the final triumph of the Democratic par^. 

B 
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of the two men whose names and examples are the 
mixst freqTieiitly iip[)L'al(Ml to in tlie United States. 

While disclaiming the merit of luiving accomplished 
80 many great things * single-handed/ * Jefieraon was 
fond of representing his accession to the preadency in 
1801 'as a pacific revolution, a.s real as that of 177G, 
a revolution not of form but of principles, which 
rescued the vessel of the state from the monarchial 
current into which it had been steered^ while the people 
slept, by a faction of energummi and Anglo-men, 
j-oyalists and aristocrats, and brought it back to its 
natm-al current, the repul)lican and democratic current. 'f 
To have expelled the Mends of Washington from 
power, to have given free issue to the passions which 
Wiishin^ton had endeavoured to restrain, tliis it was 
that Jeilerson, having one more favour to ask of his 
fellow-citizens before he died, pressed upon them as his 
highest daim to the gratitude of the nation.;]: This, 
however, was not the last thing he had to say touching 
his ser\nces to his countr}^ He had, possibly, mean- 
while become himself aware that to have hurried the 
United States down that poUtical slope to which they 
naturallyincline, was not an achievement likely to appear 
either veiy original, or very glorious in the eyes of im- 
partial and reasonable men, and it was no doubt for 
the purpose of presenting himself before posterity with 
less questionable and less compromising daims, that 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. vii. p. 255 ; Letter to Wm. T. Barry, 
July 2, 1822. 

t Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 139, 198, 375; vol. vii. pp. 133, 154; voL 

L\. pp. 88, 97, 507, 508. ' 

J In Fehniary ls2fi, -wlion lie prayed the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia for i>enni.s.sioii lo soil his property by lottery. Ibid. voL ix. 
pp. 507, 508 ; Thoughts on Lotteries. 
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he composed the followmg mscriptiou ibr his own 
tomb :* 

HEBE LIES BUBIED 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

AirreOR OF THE DECLARATTOV OP AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 

OF THE STATLTE OF VIHGIXIA FOU IIELIGIOI-'S FUEEIWM, 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Many high employments, and many important acts, 
are designedly omitted in this epitaph, which has 
reference to the two extremes only of a protracted and 

prosperous career. In this attempt to retrace tlie life of 
Jeflerson, and the part he played, we shall see him 
appear successively as a radical reformer of the still 
aristocratic constitution of Virginia, and as governor of 
the State ; as minister from Congress to France at the 
time of the fall of the old regime, and as a sairacious 
counsellor of the French revolutionists — even while, 
under the influence of their example, he was abandon- 
ing himself to the wildest speculations ; as Secretary of 
State under Washington's presidency ; as Vice-president 
under that of John Adnms ; as the chief of a foctious 
opposition to the govemment of which he was a leading 
and most distinguished member; as twice President, 
and contriving so dexterously to use his power for the 
furtherance of his views, and tlic triumph of liis ])ai-ty, 
as to be able to transmit it unimpaired to oue of his 
chief political instruments ; f then as retiring to his 
country seat of MonticeUo, there to hve to the age of 
eighty, surrounded by the respect of new-born lii mira- 
tions, and there to die, leaving his family in want. 
Such, in substance, was the career of this singular man : 

* Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol ii. p. 55S. 
[t Madiflon, who saoceeded him in the presidency.] 

a 2 
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a politician as able in action as lie was wild in specu- 
lation ; a freethinker of the eighte^di century who 
succeeded in makinu: himself the idol of an Anglo- 
Saxon and Christian nation ; the sagacious head of a 
commonwealth, and a moralist not without elevation of 
sentiment, who has nevertheless expressed liis inward 
convictions, both political and religious, in these terms : 
* The only point on which he (General Washington) and 
I differed in opinion was. that I had more confidence 
than he had in the natural integrity and discretion of 
the people .... It is not to be understood that 
I am with Him (Christ) in all his doctrines. I am a 
materialist, he takes the side of spiritualism.' * 

On April 2, 1743, thirty-seven years after the blitli 
of Franklin, and eleven years after that of Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson was bom in Virginia, in the rustic 
dwelling of a planter on the frontier of civilisation, and 
in the wild and hilly country of the county of Gooch- 
land, where his father had been one of the earliest 
settlers. Peter Jefferson was an extensive landholder, 
whose &mily, originally Welsh, had for a long time 
been American in habits and manners. Peter was an 
enterprising colonist, of sound judgement, resolute char- 
acter, and an active and enquiring turn of mind, who 
had by reading repaired the defects of a too rudimen- 
tary education, and who was sufficiently alive to the 
advantages of knowledge to have his son taught 
Greek and Latin by his neighbour, a minister of the 
Scotch churcL He died in the prime of life, leaving a 
widow and seven children, ike eldest of whom, Thomas, 
was only thirteen. The illustrious head of the demo- 
cratic party in the United States has taken care to tell 

« Jefienon's Work% vol. vi. p. 97 ; toL vii. p. 156. 
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H8 that his mother was a Bandolph, a family of con- 
sideration in Virginia, the members of which ' trace 
their pedigree far back in England and Scotland.'* 
This is the only detail he gives us touching his 
mother ; then, as if to excuse himself for this passing 
reference to his aristocratic origin, he adds with an air 
of easy indiflerenco, wliich must ap])ear to certain of 
his partLsans as being in itself the mark of a superior 
mind, ^ to this let eveiy one ascribe the faith and merit 
he choo8e8.*f 

In his seventeenth year, Thomas Jefferson was sent 
to Williamsburg to complete. Ills classical eduaition at 
William and Mary CoU^. He was at that time a 
tall raw-boned youth, with red hair and fireckled face, 
marked, and rather harsh features, a confident manner, 
a spri^litly and shrewd expression, and already a suffici- 
ently good tactician to be able to set on his schoolfellows 
to obtain £Eivours from his teachers which it did not suit 
him to solicit directly for himself; but on the whole a 
good fellow, well-tein})ered, agreeable, and ever ready 
for those little adventures which dehght young men, and 
are a source of popularity among them; by no means 
backward in his attention to the fair sex; an eager 
sportsman, a good rider, and never refusing to enliven 
a paily with his violin, on wliich, so say his panegyrists, 
he was a skilful performer. 

John Page, who a few years later contested the 
governorship of the State with him, but without any 
interruption of their intimacy, was, at the ])eri()d we ai'e 
speaking of, the bosom iriend and confidant, to whom ho 
revealed his joys and sorrows. Jefferson was in the 
habit of writing long letters to him fiUed with everything 

* JofTcrtKui'a Works, vol. i* p. 1 ; Autobiography* 
t Ibid. 
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that came into bis head» displaying that medley of bur- 
lesque and pedantry which school-boys so much afiect ; 

now jesting in a vein of pleasantry, impertinent ratlier 
than liccutious, about his female irieads at Williamsburg, 
to whom he made no scruple of sending messages, 
asking them for garters embroidered cx]h essly for him, 
or for news of their admirers, now falling foul in no 
very reverential tone of the devil and Job, of his 
teachers and his studies ; already a fi ee-tliinker, from a 
craving to show his spirit, but mindful like Job of the 
pious lessons of his mother, whenever some passing 
sorrow threw him into a grave and thcjnghtful mood ; 
for he had his sorrows like all those who love without 
the assurance that their love is returned. 

On leaving college, at the age of twenty, he paid 
attentions to a young lady, Eebecca Burwell, whom, 
in order to mislead the inquisitive, and give himself 
the pleasure of a httle mystery, he designated in his 
letters to Page, sometimes by the name of Belinda, 
sometimes by an inversion of the letters of that name 
written in Greek characters, A^viXe^, sometimes by 
latinising it into a bad pun, Campana-in-die (Bell-in- 
day). Miss I^elinda, on the whole, was considerably a 
coquette, for she allowed Jefferson to have her portrait, 
though she would not favour his suit According to 
his own account, his attentions to this beloved portrait 
had more of passion in them than deUcacy. One 
night he placed it near his bedside; on waking he 
found everything upside down in his roouL am 
sure if there be such a thing as a devil in the world, 
lie nuist have been here last night, and have had some 
hand in contriving what happened to me.' * In fact 

• Tiickcr'fl Lilb ot' Jcflcrsioii, vol. i. p. 2-4 j Letter to I'iige, Dec. 
25, 1702. 
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tfie rats had gnawed his pocket-book, carried off his 

choicest gartcr.s, and devonred half-a-dozc ii of his 
fevourite minuets ; the rain had forced its ^vay into 
his room, a pool had formed round his watch, which 
*had lost ite speech,'* and as a cUmax to his troubles, 
the portrait of Belinda was saturated with water : in his 
au2dety to dry it, he tore it. 

* This,' I cried, * was the last stroke Satau had in reserve 
for me: he knew I cared not for anvtliinjjf else hv toiild do to 
nie, and was determined to try this la.^t most fatal exjxdiont. 
Multis foHunce vuliieribus jjercussusjiiilc unl me inqxhriii 
sensi, et poiitua succubnL I would haye cried hitterly, but 
I thought it beneath the dignity of a man — and a man, too, 
who had read t&p ovrtov, ra fisv icp* v^tw ra 8* ovk i<f> tjfih'. And 
now, although the picture be defaced, there is so lively an 
image of her imprinted on my mind, that I shall think of 
her too often, I fear, for my peace of mind ; and too often, I 
am sure, to get through old Coke this winter: for God 
knows I have not seen him since I packed him up in my 
trunk in Williamsburg. Well, Page, I do wish the DeWl had 
old Coke, for I am sure I was never so tir( d of a dull old 
scoundrel in my life. What ! are there so few in({uietudcH 
tacked to this momentary lite of ours, that we must need l)0 
loading it witli a tliousand more ? Or, as brother Job says 
(who, by the by, I thmk, began to whine a little under his 
afflictions), ""Are not nn/ days few? Cense then, that I 
ilnay take eomfoH a little before I go whence I slull not 
retni^, even to the land of (/(irknese, and the sluidow of 
dea/thJ^ • • • But the old fellow says we must read to 
gain knowledge, and gain knowledge to make us happy and 
admired. Mere jaigon I Is there any such thing as happi- 
ness in this world? Ko. And as for admiration, I am sure 
tiie man who powders most, perfumes most^ embroiders most, 
and talki most nonsense, is most admired't 

* Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 25. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 26. 
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In spite of his passion the young sceptic sometimes 
went so far as to profess to put as httle &ith in love as 
in happiness and admiration. 

* Have you any inclination to travely Page ? because, if you 
have, I shall be glad of your compaTiy. ... I Intend to hoist 
sail and away. I shall visit particularly England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy (where I wonld buy me a good fiddle), 
and Egypt, and return through the British provinces to the 
northward, home. This, to be sure, would take us two or 
three years, and if we should not both be cured of love in 
that time, I think the devil would be in it.* ^ 

All this fine philosophy, however, did not prevent 

his being greatly tormented, envying Page, 'whose 
heart was then free ; * swearinir ' if lieliiida will not 
accept of my service it shall never be offered to 
anodier,' and preparing pretty forms of declaration, 

* very touching, which, in spite of numerous rehearsals, 
would end in nothing but a few confused phrases 
in the midst of a ball.'f With time, however, he 
gets round a little ; then follow explanations with 
the young lady, rather less misty, in which he shows 
himself strangely intent on carrjnng out his plan of 
visiting Europe, on not binding himself by any en- 
gagement to Belinda's guardian, on reconciling his 
covert proceedings with propriety, and on silencing 
certain honourable scruples at not having urged his suit, 
' according to form.' 

' I asked her guardian no question which would admit of a 
categorical aftswer ; but I assured aSmJitfi that such questions 
would one day be asked. He is satisfied that I shall make him 
an offer, and if he intends to accept of it, he will disr^^ard 
those made by others. My &t&depends on a&n\e^'a present 
resolutions — by them I must stand or falL't 

• Tucker'sLife of JT^ferson, voL i. p. 84. | Ibid. p. 85. X Ibid. p. 37. 
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He * fell ' without knowing why or wherefore, but 

the event had been a long while foreseen, and he 
had beforehand come to the decisioa not to take his 
diBappointmeut too much to heart 

* But the event at last must he this — that if she consents, 
I shiill be happy ; if she does not, I must endeavour to be as 
much so as possible. . . The most fortunate of us, in our 
journey through life, frequently meet with calamities and 
miMfurtuncs wliich may greatly afflict us; and, to fortify our 
minds against the attacks of these calamities and misfortunes, 
should be one of the principal studies and endeavours of our 
lives. The only method of doing this is to assume a perfect 
resignation to the Divine will ; to consider that, whatever 
does happen^ must happen ; and that, by our uneasiness, we 
eannot prevent the hlow hefore it does hSl, but we may add 
to its force after it has fallen. These considerations, and 
others such as these, may enable us in some meaaure to sur- 
mount the difficulties thrown in our way ; to bear up with a 
tolerable degree of patience under this burthen of life ; and to 
proceed with a pious and unshaken resignation, till we arrive 
at our journey's end, when we may deliver up our trust into 
the hands of Him who s^ave it, and receive such reward as to 
Him shall seem proportioned to our merit*'* 

ffingular medley of Mvolily and devotion I I 
readily eonceive Jefferson's finding himself but little 

' embarrassed by his solemn pnnciples.' In liis month 
these devout formulas have a little too much the of 
a receipt for the prevention of low spirits and anxiety. 
He was an optimist by temperament and system, and 
fifty years after he had forgotten Rebecca Burwell, he 
was as much as ever in the mind to live content and 
happy, but witliout feeling himself under tlie same 
necessily of appealing to religious sentiments to con- 
firm him in his purpose. He wrote to John Adams in 
1816, 'You ask if I would agree to live my seventy 

* Tiidrar*s Life of Jeflforson, Yol. L pp. 29, 80, 34, 85, 86. 
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or rather seventy-ihree years over again ? To which 

T say, yea. I think with you, tliiit it is a good world 
on the wliole ; that it has been framed on a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, and more pleasure than pain 
dealt out to us. There are, mdeed (who might say 
nay) gloomy and hypochondriac minds, inhabitants of 
diseiU5cd bodies, disgusted with the present, and des- 
pairing of the future ; always counting that the worst 
will happen, because it may happen. To these I say, 
how much pain have cost us the evils which have 
never happened.* My temperament is sanguine : I 
steer my bark, witli liope in the head, leaving fear 
astern. My hopes, indeed, sometimes £bu1; but not 
oftener than the forebodings of the gloomy.* f 

In this eager confidence in the future which breeds 
contempt of danger, because it screens it from our 
sight, but which must not be confounded with courage, 
though sometimes serving in heu of it, lay the secret 
of Jefferson's strength, as well as of his weakness. 
The youtliriil ardour which still continued to glow 
witliin him to the close of his career, impelled him at 
the age of twenty to devote himself to the study of 
law, history, and philosophy, of mathematics, physic, 
and natural history, of literature and the fine arts, 
with that encyclopiedic spirit of investigation which is 
ambitious enough to desire to overstep the limits that 
God has assigned to human knowledge, and which, 
nevertheless, is too impatient even to reach theuL 

[* Possibly he had in his mind an old Frendi quatzain on ft lady 
subject to yapoura, of which here is a vermon— 
They never came, those ilia 80 aad, 
You fear'd with direlul acourge would vex you ; 
Butf ah 1 how sore they did perplex you, 
Thoae ilia which you haye neyer had. J 

t Jeffenoii*8 Worka, vol vi 575. 
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This natural taste for intellectual enjoyment and 
adventure found early nurture in the lessons of 
Dr. Small, a learned Scotch professor in the Univer- 
sity of Williamsburg, and in the conversation of Fau- 
quier,* the governor of Virginia, to whom the young 
student had recommended himself by that combination 
of seiiousness with levity, so much in request during 
the eighteenth century among the higher classes. 
Fauquier was a man of the world, a hbertine in con- 
duct and principle, who had set the example to the 
small circle admitted to his palace, of imitating the 
jeering impiety and loose morals, the literary tastes 
and polished manners of Shaftesbuiy and Bolii]^broke. 
Page's bght-hearted correspondent would be naturally 
more aiptivated than repelled by the licentious gaiety 
of this amiable personage, who was looked up to by 
the best society in Virginia as a model of pohteness 
and elegance. But while preserving himself better 
than some others from the vices of his patron, Jefferson 
seems to have profited by the more brilliant points of 
his character, if we may judge by the reputation he 
always had among his countrymen of being a man of 
good-breeding, and of possessing the art of shining in 
society. It is more than probable, however, that to so 
knowing a person as Fauquier, the occasional enthusi- 
astic outbursts of his pupil's dilettanteism must have 
appeared rather raw and antiquated, and as sadly 
smacking of a provincial training. We can easily con- 
ceive how difiicult, in spite of all his urbanity, he 
would find it to restrain a smile on reading the letter, 
which Jefferson, * emboldened by old social relations,' 
wrote to a certain Mr. Macpherson, no doubt a relation 

* Jefieraon^a Works, ycL Yi. p. 411 } Letter to Girardin, Jan. 
15, 1815. 
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of the dever mystifier, who, a few years before, had 

been convicted in Enirlaud of passing off his own poetry 
for that oi" Osisian. * The poems of Ossian,' he says, ' have 
ever been and will be throughout my life a source of 
elevated and daily enjoyment The tender and sublime 
emotions of the mind have never attained under the 
hand of man to siicli a deirree of elevation. I confess 
without scruple that iu my eyes the rude bard of the 
north is the greatest poet that ever existed. For 
nothing but the pleasure of reading his works, do I 
wish to learn the langiia*re in which lie suhlt, and to 
possess his songs in the original fonn.' He goes on to 
request him to prevail on Mr. Macpherson to allow him 
to have a copy in manuscript of one of the originals 
in his possession, adding, * I would choose it in a iair 
round hand, on line paper, with a good margin, bound 
in parchments as elegantly as possible, lettered on tlie 
back, and marbled or gilt on the edges of the leaves. 

I would not regard e^>ense in doing this 

The glow of one warm thought is to me worth more 
than money.'* 

Bui there was no affectation in this display of senti- 
ment, arising as it did from a love of literature ; and 
though, at a later period, we find him a little more 
intent on obtaining the enjoyment of art on cheaper 
terms, the explanation is that the war of independence 
was going on, and that in such critical times, it is 
necessary either to dispense with the gratification of 
too costly fancies, or to devise ingenious expedients 
for obtaining the means of indulging them. Wishing to 
get up concerts at his house on an economical scale, he 
imagined a process which would certainly have never 
suggested itself to any European head. 

• Jeffencm*B VTorkis vol. i. p. 195 ; Feb. 25, 1773. 
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'If there is a gratification which I envy any people in this 
world, it is to your country its music. This is the favourite 
passion of my soul, and fortune ha^ cast my lot in a country 

where it is in a state of deplorablt> })arharism The 

bounds of an American fortune will not admit the indul- 
gence of a domestic hand of mmridanSj yet I have thought 
that a pasrion for music might be reconciled with that 
economy which we are obliged to observe. I retain among 
my domestic servants a gardener, a weayer» a cabinet-maker, 
and a stone-cutter; to which I would add a vigneron. In a 
country where, like yours, music is cultivated and practised 
by every class of men, I suppose there might be found per- 
sons of these trades who coiild perform on the French horn, 
clarionet, or hautboy and bassoon — so tliat one might have a 
band of two French horns, two clarionets, two hautboys, and 
a bassoon, without enlarging their domestic expenses** * 

A droll notion certainly ; conceivable only in a state 
of ' barbarism,* but inspired ne\ erthcless by a refined 
need of the enjoyment derivable from the fine arts, 
which was in perfect keeping with the tastes and ten- 
dencies of good society in the last centuiy. Jefferson 
sees Europe only at a distance. In spite of his desii'e 
to imitate it, he does not keep pace with events, nor is 
he accurately informed of what is going on ; but he 
follows the general current on which the mind of the 
old ^vorld is drifting ; the philosophical breathings of 
the age kindle and animate him. Hence that passion 
for science, art^ and literature, that rapacious and 
superficial curiosity, that ratherpresumptuous confidence 
in the intellectual power of man, all those peculiarities 
which give him a distinctive character amid the Vir- 
ginian planters around him — active-minded, enterpri- 
sing, intelligent and straightforward men, but prudent, 
simple, practical, attached to old traditions, religious 

* Jeffenon's WorkB, toL L p. 209. 
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fruin luibit, but without any notable fervour, and whose 
independence and resolution were exclusively employed 
in defending the rights of the colonies against the 
mother-coimtiy and extending the conquests of man 
over the desert. 

Jefierson, however, was far from being an isolated 
phenomenon in America. In almost ail the English 
colonies, the house of the Boyal Governor, previous to 
the revolution, was the centre of a small polished and 
cidtivated society, composed of lawyers, professors, 
magistrates, and higli functionaries, all more or less 
amdous to be on a par with the educated classes of the 
old countiy, and aU more or less affected by the ideas 
and tendendes of the time. The greater portion of 
the leading class kept themselves aloof from any 
direct participation in their pretensions, but became 
insensibly ii^uenced by their conversation, theb 
writings, their speeches, and tiius, through their action, 
minds were enlarged and manners refined — on every 
side sprang up those sentiments of tolerance and 
humanity, which the materialist pliilosophers of the 
eighteentix centuiy certainly did not invent, but which 
it is their glory to have popularised amid (Christian 
peoples who had too long overlooked what is the real 
and full import of the idea of cliarity. 

In the seventeenth century the Puritans of Massar 
chusetts coining to America in search of a refuge from 
the persecutions of the Established Cliurch, in their 
tiuii forced the state of Ehode Island into existence by 
their reUgious^ proscriptions ; banished Catholics and 
Baptists, hung Quakers and witches, exterminated 
Indians, as tilings accursed, *like Canaanites and Amale- 
kites,' and condemned prisoners of war to ]K^rpolual 
slaveiy. The charter of Ehode Island proclaimed the 
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most absolute liberty of religious belief, and the law 
¥rithheld this privilege from Papists; the law com- 
pelled the owners of slaves to free them afl:er ten years 
of servitude, and public feeling prevented its execu- 
tion. The Cathohca, for whom Maryland had for a 
long time been the only asylum in the British Empire, 
established the principle of rehgious Hberty * in favour 
of all who believed in Jesus Christ;' and the Protes- 
tants, gradually becoming masters of the country, im- 
scnipulously disregarded it. The Anghcans of Virginia 
closed the door of the colonies against NonconformistSy 
and punished such of theu: members as ventured to 
harbour them. The Quakers of Pennsylvania, alone, 
granted without restriction to others the religious 
privileges they claimed for themselves. Almost uni- 
versally in America the rights of conscience had no 
other assertors than oppressed minorities, and even in 
the colonies whence the cry for abolition was one day 
to issue, the protests of a few generous hearts against 
slavery remained without an echo. 

In the eighteenth century, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed acts for indemnifying the descendants of 
the Quakers and re})uted sorcerers who had been put 
to death ; it reheved Quakers and lja})tist3 Irom the 
payment of ecclesiastical dues, prohibited the importa- 
tion of slaves of Indian blood, and had a dispute with 
the Governor of the State on the question of capital 
punishment, which it refused to apply to forgery. On 
several occasions the Boston juries recognised a right 
in the slave to exact wages from his mast^. In spite 
of prohibitory laws, the Catholics of Maryland openly 
celebrated their religious worship, and more than one 
half of the population of Virginia, notwithstanding the 
supremacy of the AngUcan Church, were diss^ters. 
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Throughout America, tlie riglits of conscience were 
now respected, if not recognised ; and even in those 
ooloniesy which, in our day, still angrily resist the 
efibrts of the abolitionists, the abolition of slavery 
had its advocates. 

The remote influence of the philosophical ideas of 
the time had not of itself effected this transforma- 
tion. The natural prepress of intelligence, the spon- 
taneous developement of the charitable feehngs, which, 
even amidst the religious acerbity of an earUer period, 
were germinating in a few chosen minds, liad their 
part in the change. Eeligion had combined with 
philosophy to bring it about; religious feeling had 
appropriated to itself the principles which modern 
moralists had borrowed from Christianity while in 
the act of assailing it ; had gratified aspirations of a 
generous type, and had not, as elsewhere, endeavoured 
to crush ideas of tolerance and luniianity, under the 
pretext that those who advocated them were enemies 
of the faith. Hence the intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century was of a much less violent and 
adventurous character in America than in Europe. 

< We know/ saya M. Ghiizot, 'how, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, urged onwards by the progress of wealthy popolatioD, 
and all other motive social powers, as well as by the 

impetuous current of its own activity, human thought aimed 

at the coiKjiieHt of the world. The political scitnces soared 
upwards, and still higher than the sciences mounted the philo- 
sophical spirit of the age — haughty and self-willed ; aspiring 
to pervade eveiTthing, and to regulate everytliing. \yitliout 
excitement, without commotion — rather by yielding U) its 
natural bent, than by forcing itself into new paths — Anglo* 
America took its place in this grand movement* 

Nothing, in &ct, was there in British America akin 
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to that fepatical outburst of unbelief and those blind 

philosophical prejudices, which in France thrust them- 
selves into the place of the superstitions of a bygone 
age; nothing which answers to the popular impiety 
which preluded the excesses of the French Bevolution. 
The men who effected the American revolutaon were 
not all of them believers. In differeiit de<:r(jL's, JefTer- 
son, Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, John Adams, were 
free-thinkers, but without intolerance or display, with- 
out ostentatious irony, quietly, and almost privily ; for 
the masses remained believers. Not to offend them, 
it w^as necessary to speak with respect of sacred things ; 
to produce a deep impression upon them, it was 
requisite to appeal to their religious feelings ; and 
• prayers and public fasts continued to be instruments 
resorted to whenever it was found desirable, whether 
by agitators or tlie State, to act powerfully on the 
minds of the people. 

Within the political as within the religious area, the 
national traditions were bulwarks against the irruption 
of foreign ideas ; hence the hterature of France had 
but a very indirect iiilluence on the politicid opinions 
of the American revolutionists. The relations between 
the countries were few, the habits of thought too dif- 
ferent to allow of the social conceptions of the subjects 
of Louis XY. becoming at tliat time popular in America. 
Except Montesquieu, our writers were httle read and 
less cited. Coke, Milton, Harrington, Locke, Grotius, 
and especially the Bible, Magna Charta, the common 
law, local charters and histories : these were the only 
authorities invoked by the political agitators, preachers, 
and pamphleteers, who roused the American people to 
combat for their rights. I have never met with the name 
of Bousseau in their mouths, nor yet the expression 

c 
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^sovereignty of the people.' The doctrine that the 
general vrill must always be obeyed, that it is neces- 
sarily rcasoiKible ami just, liad perha|)s flashed through 
certain minds, but vaguely, and without mafiteriiig tliem. 
Patrick Heniy, the popular agitator of Viiginia, affected 
* to bow down before the majesty of the people,' but 
without attaching to his words any precise or theoretical 
sense. Otis, the popuhir orator of Massac) lusetts, pro- 
claimed, ' that all men are equal, that the people are 
not made for kings, and that their consent is necessary 
to warrant taxation.' He went so far as to remind his 
countrjTnen, that 'the viohilion of these principles had 
cost one king of Eimlaiid his head and another his 
throne;* but, in the midst of the rhetorical exaggerations 
which sometimes led him to the veiy verge of insanily, 
the absurd notion, that everything must yield to mere 
numbers, and that their will must be law, never entt^-ed 
his brain. Li spite of their democratic instincts, the 
men who founded the republic of the United States 
never identified the i<^ of good government with 
that of government by the masses, and so Httle was the 
triumph of the popular will the exclusive concern of 
the framers of the first State constitutions, that Jeffer- 
son, in 1816, thought himself called upon to speak of 
their political knowledge in a tone of depreciation, 
which, though highly unjust, is not on tliat account 
the less significative. * We imagined,' he says, ' every- 
thing repubhcan which was not monardiy. We had 
not yet penetrated to the mother principle, thtft go- 
vernments are republican only in proportion as they 
embody the will of their people and execute it : hence 
our first constitutions had really no leading principles 
in them.' ♦ 

• Jeffiarson's Works, vol. vii. p. 0. 
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CHAPTEli II. 

MOTIVES FIRST IXFLUEN'CINO ADAMS AND .rFFFERSOX TO 

ENGAGE IN POMTICS SPKKCH OF JAMES OTIS ON THE 

WKITS OF ASSISTANCE SI'LECU OF PATRICK HENRY ON THE 

STAMP ACT CREATION OF CORRESPONDING COMMITTEES 

BETWEEN THE COLONIES VIRGINIA PROPOSES CONVENING 

A GENERAL CONGRESS JEFFERSON NOT AN ORATOR 

WHY ORATORS DID NOT TAKE THE LEAD IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

AT tlie moment when the struggle between England 
and the Cblonies broke out, Jefierson was still a 
light-hearted student, devoted almost exclusively to 

elegant literature and pleasure. It was on witnessing 
the resistance elicited by the arbitrary acts of Parlia- 
ment that his politicai feelings were hrst aroused. 

Two young tnen, bom very far from each other, 
under very difierent conditions, but destined often to 
come in contact duiing tlieir lives, and to expire on the 
same day — the anniversary of the great event tliat has 
illustrated their names— John Adnms, the son of a 
large New £ngland farmer, and Thomas Jefferson, the 
elegant companion of Fauquier, received analogous 
impressions from two events, wliich occurred within 
four years of each other, and which tliey both agree in 
considering as the respective points of de[)arture of the 
revolution in Massachusetts and Virginia. 

John Adams was twenty-four years of age. Canada 
had just been wrested from France by the combined 
efforts of the colonists and the mother-country. The 

c 2 
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calm and proq)erity of the British piovmces in North 
America, for a long while disturbed by the enterprises 

of tlieir brave and adventurous neighbours, seemed to be 
now peiinanently assured ; but, in spite of so satisfac- 
toiy a result^ there was a general feeling of discontent 
and restlessness, especially in New England. Dis- 
quieting rumours were rife in Boston ; charters, so it was 
said, were menaced ; Great Britain, taking advantage of 
the imposing attitude she had acquired by her recent 
triumphs, and of the presence of her troops in America, 
was about to recast the provincial constitutions, extend 
the power of the Crown, and give a death-blow to 
liberty. 

' These Englishmen are going to play the devil with us,* 
said John Adams to a young lawyer of the name of SewalL 

* They will orertarn everything. We must resist them, and 

that hy force. I wish you would write in tlic newspapers, 
and urge a general attention to the Militia — to their exer- 
ci.ses and discipline ; for we must resist in arms.' I answered, 

* All this, I fear, is true ; but why do you not write 
yourself ? ' • 

They both hesituted. John Adams distmsted liis 
own talent, and Sewall was afraid of committing him- 
self. The moment had now arrived, wliich is the first 
stage in all revolutions, when men's minds, beginning to 
ferment, still wait in suspense, excited and peiplexed, 
for some external imj)etus, which sludl Ikinc tlu^ eOect 
of propelling them on their way, and of aasigniug them 
the position they are to occupy. 

It was the severity of the Custom-house regulations 
which gave rise to the earliest opposition in Mas.^a- 
chusetts. The Puritan merchants were not always 

* Adanm^B Works, toI. ii. p. 78; toI. ir. p. 6. 
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tliorough-going Eiigli^limen, and such of the subjects 
of I^ouis XV. as did not directly menace their traa- 
quillity, and could put money in their pockets, were 
deemed very fit objects for their good offices. Some- 
times, by purchasing the connivance, at others by 
eluding the vigilance, of the governors, they established 
a contraband trade on a vast scale with the French 
West Indian colonies, made no scruple of provision- 
ing tbe enemies' fleete and garrisons, and smuggled 
into tlie American ports various descriptions of foreign 
merchandise to avoid the high duties imposed upon 
them by the Acta of trade. 

In spite of his partiality for his transatlantic 
countrymen, Pitt could not overlook such flagrant 
irregularities. In a tone that admitted of no reply, 
he gave peremptory orders for their prevention. The 
Custom officers became now particular, and, find- 
ing their means of search and prevention insufficient, 
applied to theSuj)reme Court of ^rassacluisetts for what 
were called icrits of dssiatance, granting a general 
power of search, under authority of which they claimed 
the right to ransack private property, enter and examine 
private dwelhngs, and compel the first comer to lend 
them a hand. The legality of these warrants, placing 
as they did the public at the mercy of the lowest 
custom-house officer, was disputed by the citizens of 
Boston, who made an application to the Supreme Court 
to refuse their issui . In his capacity of provincial 
advocate-general, James Otis, then five-and-thirty 
years of age, was called upon to support the claims of 
the Admiralty. A considerable &cility and cleverness 
in enlivening the dry science of prcicedents with con- 
siderations of a general nature, a vigorous talent, a 
haughty and ieverish warmth of feeling and expression, 
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a dotzmatic and aggressive tone, an intractable pride, had 
. already prociu ed him many admirers and many enemies 
among his brother barristers. In point of fact, how- 
ever, neither his intellectual power, nor the brilliancy of 
his imagination, nor yet the depth and extent of his 
learning, were connnensunite with his own estimate 
of them or with his reputation. He was a man of 
a proud, hard, violent temperament^ at the mercy 
of a brain acting without purpose and easily misled 
Constitutionally irriUible, and of a whimsical fantastic 
humour, he was alternately a prey to outbursts of rash 
exaltation, and to suggestions of distrustful timidity ; 
open by turns to the noblest inspirations, and the 
merest personal considerations ; but, like many of those 
who are destined to die mad, he had the faculty of 
profoundly -impressing the minds of liis hearers. His 
&mily was among the most devoted adherents of the 
Crown. As the recompense of long services, the office 
of Chief Justice had been frequently promised to his 
father. The place had become vacant, and the political 
gossip of the province announced the appointment of 
Colonel Otis as certain, when it was given to Hutchinson, 
an unpopular and intriguing man, known as a notorious 
place-hunter. Wounded by this jiOront to his father, and 
anxious to do something agreeable to the pubhc, whicJi 
sympathised Mrith him, the young advocate-general fired 
up against the proceedings of the Admiralty, refused 
to defend them, sent in his resignation, undertook the 
defence of the people, and then, ns nutcliiiison ex- 
presses it, 'from a small spark there came a great 
fire.' 

In the month of February 1761, aU the leading 

men in Boston flocked into court to hear this unex- 
pected champion of public liberty. Lost in tlie crowd. 
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the studious, choleric John Adams, endeavouring to 
take notesy but too excited, as he telk us, to put down 
anything in order, carried away fix>m the discusnon 
impressions the more heated in proportion as they were 

vague, and which, even in old age, he cotdd not recall 
without marked emotion : — 

'But Otis was a flame of fire ! He reproached the 

nation, parliaments, and kings, with injostioe, ungenerosity, 
ingratitade, cruelty. . * • • With a promptitude of dasmoal 
allurioD, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion of legal authorities^ a proplietic 
glance of his eye into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous 

eloquence, be hurried away everything^ before hiui 

Every man of a crowded audience ajipt ared to me to go away, 
as I did, ready to take anus againnt writs of assistance. . . . 
I have no scruple in makinjjj a confession, with all the sim- 
plicity of Jean Jacques Rousseau, that I never turned over 
the leaves of these statutes, or any section of them, without 
pronouncing a hearty curse upon thenL • • . Then and there 
was the first scene of the first act of opposition to the arbi- 
trary claims of Great Britain; — then and there the child 
Independence was bom. In fifteen years, namely, in 1776, 
he grew up to manhood, and declared himself free,'* 

* The child * remained for several years in its cradle, 
asleep, and unheard of by America. The war-cry 
raised in Massachusetts had hardly resounded beyond 

the province. It was this province alone which the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court concerned ; and the 
means of publicity were too scanty, the colonial popu- 
lations too dispersed and divided, provincial patriotism 
too exclusive, for a purely local transaction to vibrate 

• Adam'H Wcirks, vol. x. pp. 247, 314, 362 ; letter to Tudor^ 
1817-1818. The question of the legaUty of the writs of asaistance 
was never decided judicially. The ca-se was adjourned on the pre- 
test of getting information from England, and no judgement was ever 
giren. 
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through tlie continent. Even at Boston the affair had 
a temporary ^ull, and there seemed reason to suppose it 
forgotteiL 

Glad of peace, and ccmtent to reap its fruita, the 
dtizens became absorbed in attending to their private 

int^^rests. No great question, no important difference of 
opinion, occurred to resuscitate their complaints against 
£ng]and| and the seed which Otis had cast to the winds 
lay dormant in the public mind. To make it germi- 
nate and grow, and send forth its offshoots far and 
wide, it was first requisite that the mother-country 
should commit aggressive acts of a more signal character 
and extended import, and that Virginia, of all the 
British provinces, the one most renowned for its fidelity 
to the Crown, should give the signal of resistance. Tt 
was by this signal that the political sympatliies of 
Jefferson were awakened. 

He was now twenty-two years of age ; and Patrick 
Henry, one of his boon companions, whom a brilliant 
speech against some abuse of tlie royal prerogative had 
suddenly raised from obscurity, was for the first time 
sitting in the Chamber of Burgesses of Viiguiia, when 
the news of the Stamp Act spread a melancholy stupor 
throughout America, to all appearance the precmsor 
of despair and prostration. 

Such were yet, in the l)reasts of the Virginian 
aristocracy, the feelings of fihal piety towards the 
mother country,* that the most inffuential and experi- 
enced members of the Chamber remained silent and 
perplexed, not daring to approach the matter which 
was the cause of the general consternation. In spite 
of his growing popularity, Patrick Heniy felt himself 

* See Appendix i. for a Sketch of Vii^aixm Society. 
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Still a novice ; unknown and ill at ease in the midst of 
tliis patriciau body, he hesitated to take the initiative 
in the discussion. The close of the session, however, 
was at hand, and the tax was about to be levied 
without any protest of the House against the usurped 
authority of Parliament. He at once made up his 
mind ; hastily wrote a few lines upon an old law book, 
then, rising with awkward embarrassment^ proposed 
in a Altering tone those celebrated resolutions against 
the Stamp Act which set America in a Hame : — 

' Besolved^ therefore, that the General Aasembly of this 
coloDy have the sole right and power to lay taxes and imposi- 
tioDS upon the inhabitants of this colony; and that every 
attempt to vest such power in any pereon or penons what- 
soever, other than Uie General Assembly aforesaid, has a 
manifest tend^ency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom.' • 

It was with this declaration of principles that 
Patrick Heniy's resolutions concluded. His speech met 
with incessant interruptions ; a violent debate ensued. 

Jefferson was present in one of the lobbies, listening 
with curiosity and uneasiness to this parliamentary 
strife, in which the counsels of the prudent and the 
powerful had come into collision vrith the fiery revo- 
lutionary ardour of a young orator without position in 
the world, without experience, almost without educa- 
tion. Patrick Henry was one of those men whom 
opposition ezdtes and tumult embolden& He soon re* 
covered from his embarrassment Kindling by degrees 
at the sound of his own voice, he gave rein to his 
brilliant imagination, and then taking an impressive 
attitude, divesting himself, as it were, of his ill- 
&vouredness, and castmg a keen and penetrating glance 

* Sparks's American Biography, toI. xi. p. 267. 
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around the House, he compelled it to follow him through 

all the turns of an argument, at one and the same 
time discursive aad powerful, which wouud up with 
picturesque images, mingled with abrupt bursts of indig- 
nation and invective. * They were great indeed ; such as 
I have never heard from any other man. He appeared 
to me to ppeak as Homer wrote.' * Jofrerson's bosom 
thrilled with enthusiasm as he saw his friend bound at 
a single step to the very edge of insurrection, and then, 
warned by the clamours of the assembly, firmly 
planting his foot there without overstepping it : ' Tar- 
quiu and Caesar each had his Brutus, Charles I. had 

his CromweU, and George IIL ' ' Treason ! ' cried 

the speaker. ^Treason, treason!' diouted from all 
sides the supporters of the government — 'will profit 
doubtless by their exam{)le,' hauglitilycontirmed Patrick 
Henr}% without even taking the trouble to recommence 
the interrupted phrascf The House passed his re- 
solutions by twenty agftinst nineteen. 

Such was the first political exhibition witnessed by 
the young student who was destined to become the 
constructor and chief of the repubhcan party ; such 
was the first political triumph of that Patrick Hemy 
whom revolutionary tradition hands down to .us as the 
greatest orator of the new -world — a true child of 
uncidtivated and rich America, though the great- 
nephew of the learned and able EobertsonI At 
first, a wanderer through the woods from mere listiess- 
ness and love of liberty, then a tradesman and fer- 
mer from necessity, he had been twice a bankrupt 
from indulging himself too much behind his counter 

* Aviofnographtf ; Jeflforaon^s Works, toL i. p. 4. 

t Bancroft's History of the United States, yol. p. 277. 
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in playing upon his violin, reading Livy, and being more 
intent on observing the character of his customers than 
looking after the payment of their bills. The son-in-law 
of an innkeeper ftom love, and his partner fix>ni good 
nature, he for a long while remained the crack speaker 
of the tap-room, for want of a more dignified audience ; 
then, after studying law for six weeks, he was called to 
the bar, and soon, by the brilliancy of a highly-coloured 
eloquence, astonished and won the sympathy even 
of those of his competitors who had been the most 
forward to jeer at liLs mean dress and deformed figure, 
his awkward manners, imgrarnniatical language, and 
incorrect pronunciation. Of all the American revolu- 
tionists, he was by temperament the most of an artist, 
and the least of a politician : in disposition, at the same 
time, insolent and daring, sociable and aipricious, 
sprightly and meditative; ignorant, yet alive to the 
charms of literature ; a moralist full of penetration, but 
indisposed to action ; kind of heart, generous, sympa- 
thetic; always surrendering himself to his own emotions, 
and communicating them to liis hearers as much by 
the vivacity of his gestures, look, and emphasis, as by 
die brilliancy of his declamation, or the force of his 
arguments ; a skilful combatant in an assembly in the 
day of battle but id most always too nmch at the mercy 
of his own impressions to be able to act in obedience 
to a concerted plan, or steadily to adhere to well- 
defined and accepted principles ; equaUy insensible to 
oliicial influence and party-spirit, equally swayed by 
patriotism and the love of popularity. For the space 
of ten years Patrick Henry was in the Virginian 
j&j98embly the orator of opposition without being its 
leader, more anxious to keep opinion on the alert than 
to direct it, to iniiame the imagination of the masses than 
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to acquire an ascendency over his colleagues ; always with 

them ill the van, and a few stej^ in advance of them ; 
one of tlie first to foresee and desii'c independence, one 
of the first to share the dangers of those whom he 
was exciting to revolt; by turns a tribune of the 
people and a soldier, the instigator and companion in 
arms of the Viririnian insurirents.* 

Four years later f Jelierson, now called to the bar, 
obtained a seat in the Assembly, and took his place 
amongst the most resolute defenders of American 
rijilits. lie had not the weulUi of imamnation or 
warmth of feehng, the tluency or fullness of speech, 
the sympathetic ardour or soldier-like enthusiasm of 
Patrick Henry. He was already a political l^ist, a 
philosopher, and man of the world. A quick, clear, 
active inteUigence, fertile m arguments and combina- 
tions ; \Qvy generous in his speculations respecting the 
rights of humanity, very sincere in his philanthropy, 
but acting less from emotion than conviction; very 
bold in his theories of colonial rights, very confident in 
the justice and success of their cruise, but without any 
very strong tendencies towards independence, without 
bitterness against the Crown, without rancour against 
his adversaries ; not as yet soured by the strife, though 
already conscious of a certain pleasure in familiarising 
himself with tlie petty stratagems of party ; ani- 
mated, attractive, able ; open in his relations with his 
Mends and intimates ; sometimes communicative even 
to indiscretion in private, but in public, whether from 
shyness or calculation, habitually restrained, expressing 
himself not without facility and clearness, but with a 
parsimony of oratorical embelhshment which he was 
obliged to erect into a system. 

♦ See Life of Patrick Henry, by Wm. Wirt. f 1769. 
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In spite of the friendly feelinir of the principal 
leaders of the ilssembly towards him, his fii-st atteniptjj 
were far from being successful Tlie Chamber of Bur- 
gesses was about to finame an address in reply to the 
opening speech of the governor, Lord Botetourt, and it 
was no d()ul)t the practice in Virginia, at that time as 
it still is in England, to assign the moving or seconding 
of the address to some one or other of the younger 
members, in order to give them an opportunity of being 
noticed at the opening of the session. Mr. IVndle- 
ton, one of the lights of the Assembly, therefore, re- 
quested Jefferson to draw up the resolutions which 
were to be the groundwork of the address. It was a 
veteran's courtesy. 

^ These resolution^ says Jefferson, * were accepted by the 
House, and Pendleton, Nicholas, myself, and some others, 
were appointed a committee to prepare the address. The 
committee desired me to do it, but^ when presented, it was 
thought to pursue too strictly the diction of the resolutions, 
and that their subjects were not sufficiently amplified. Mr. 
Nicholas chiefly objected to it, and was desired by the com- 
mittee to draw one more at large, which he did, with 
amplificati(»n enough, and it wa.s acceptod. lacing a young 
man, as well as a young ineinlKT, it made on me an impres- 
sion proportioned to the seusibility of that time of life.'* 

Jeflei'son however, not discouraged, and some- 
what later in tlie same session made a new essay of 
his strength. It was on 1)ehalf of a noble cause, to 
which he always adhered, but in fiirtherance of which 
he would, in all probability, have displayed a more 
resolute zeal, if he had not thus, on his lirst entenng 
public life, been so near learuing, to his own cost, how 

* Jeffisnon's Workii, voL vi. p. 486; Letter to W.Wirt, Aug. 5, 
1815. 
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dangerous it was to undertake its defence. ' I drew to 
tliis subject,' he said, ' the attention of Colonel Bland, 
one of the oldest, ablest, and most respected members, 
and he undertook to move for certain moderate exten- 
sion of the protection of the laws to these people. I 
seconded liis motion, and, as a younger member, was 
more spared in the debate ; but he was denounced jis 
an enemy to his country, and was treated with the 
greatest indecorum/* 

Tempestuous struggles of this kind were not at all 
of a nature to bring out Jefferson's talents. He had, 
instinctively, but httle taste for those oratorical tour- 
naments, where men meet in open lists, without other 
arms or armour than the gift of speech ; where it is 
necessary to expose oneself to blows, instantly to re- 
turn them, without having the time to choose one's 
ground or outflank the enemy, and with the foreknow- 
ledge that there is no coining off as victor, otherwise 
than bruised and bleeding. He was much more at 
home in those less noisy and remoter struggles, where 
eveiy blow is prepared in the privacy of the closet, 
and where the danger, though not less real, is less 
immediate: hence he willingly left to his political 
friends the honour of carryinix out the plans of ciim- 
paigns not luifrequently sketched by himself. 

Of all the means of warfare employed by the people 
of America against the ministers of George lU., the 
most formidable were the corresponding committees. 
They were devised and organised in 1773 by a small 
knot of persons, of whom Jefferson was one of the 
most active ; but the idea did not originate with him. 
On several occasions, the patriots of Boston had at- 

* llildreth'tt Histoiy of the United States, vol. ill. p. 294. 
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tempted to put it into practice. Their efforts, how- 
ever, had been uiisucce^sl'iil, and it was Jefferson who, 
taking up their project, did most to persuade his col- 
leagues to make a vigorous use of a mode of action 
which was marvellously in harmony with his political 
instincts. ' The consulting members,' says Jefferson, 
speaking of the corresponding committees, ' proposed 
to me to move them ; but I urged that it ^otdd be 
done by Mr. Carr, my Mend and brother-in-law, then 
a new member, to w^hom I wished an opportunity 
should be given of making kiiowu to the House liis 
great worth and talents/ * 

A year later, there was another meeting of the same 
persons terminating in a similar result As a punish- 
ment for the tea-riot,f Parliament had closed the port 

■ 

• Axfohi'ofpriphf/ ; JefTerson's Works, vol. i. p. 5. 

f 'Die resistance of America to the Stamp Act liaving iiiducctl 
Parliament to repeal it, this concession was at first received in the 
colonies with a general Inir-t of gratitude, and enthusiasm for 
George III. (1707.) Bvit tlic spirit of of)position was almost 
instantlv aroused again by new fiscal measures, cijually at variance 
with the claim of the Americans not to be taxed without their con- 
sent. R^ither than pay the import-duties iijKin tea, glass, paper, 
&c., voted by Parliament on the motion of Charles Townshend (Jtmo 
1767), they had again renewed the ])atriotic leagues against the 
imf>ortation of English manufactures which tliey had formed afler 
the piissing of the Stamp Act ; the provincial a-ssemblies protested 
against the proceedings in Parhament ; the agitation became 
organized ; the [M)jmlation of Boston began to show symptoTus of 
.•^edition ; Parliament, alarmed, resolved, on a motion of Lord 
North's, to abolish all duties imposed in 1707, except the duty on 
tea (1770) ; tnmquillity was again restored, and for three vears 
there was a general lull ; trading politicians were alone on tlie 
alert, trying ineflfectually to excite the masses ; the agreements 
entered into in tavour of non-importation began to be laxly oltscrved ; 
the commerce between the colonies and the mother country had 
re^uned its ordinary courHO. The tax on tea, however, continued 
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of Boston. The Act had just arrived in America, but 

did not produce the eflect on the nuu>ses wliich the 
oppositiou had a right to expect irom it. Their apathy 
became a source of uneasiness ; the question now was 
how to excite them out of their indifference. In quest 
of expedients, the Virginian agitators, assembled in the 
libniiy of the Cluimber of liurgesscs, gave full scope 
to their imagination. While thus engaged, the idea of 
appealing to the religious feelings of the people occurs 
to them ; it finds favour at once, and the determination 
is taken to get up a j)ubHc fii^t ; but now conies the 
pinch: they are anything else but church-goers, and 
have no idea liow they are to manage to speak in a 
tone suitable to the occasion 

* With the help, therefore, of Kushworth,' says Jefifenon, 
< whom we rummaged over for the revolutionary precedents 
and forms of the Puritans of that day, preserved by him, we 
cooked up a resolution, somewhat modernising their phrases, 
for appointing the first day of June, on which the Port Bill 
was to commence, for a day of feuting, humiliation, and 
prayer ; to implore Heaven to avert from ns the evils of civil 
war ; to iiisi)ire us with firmness in support of our rights ; 
and to turn the liearts of the Kinc^ and ParHament to mode- 
ration and juHtice. To «j^ive jC^reater emphasis to our proposition, 
we agreed to wait the next morning ou Mr. Nicbolafi^ whose 



to V>c unproductive, tlianks either to tlio activity of the sinupp;ler8 or 
the nhstiiicnce of the patriots. Lf>r(l North ])uhlicly encoiirarrod the 
East India C<»inpnnv to send large car^/oos of tea to the colonics. 
The AnKTicnns rt\trard<Ml this act as ;in affront. The first ships that 
, aiTived laden Nviili tea in the port of Boston were boarded Viy a band 
• of 'sons of lil>ertv,' disp^uised as Indians: the tea was thrown into 
the aea. Three months aflerwards, I'arliamcnt declared tlio port of 
^ Boston closed, and its privileires transferred to Salem. DaiiiiL' Irom 
this moment, the spirit of resistance never ceaaed to spread iu 
America, 
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grave and religious character was more in unison with the 
tone of our resolutioii^ and to solicit him to move it»'* 

The idea was completely successful ; the chamber 
voted the fast by acclamation, and was immediately 
dissolved. The members letired to a room in an 
adjoining imi to deliberate on the best method of turn- 
ing the crisis to account They agreed to press upon 
the other colonies the necessity of assembling a general 
congress,! of convemug the people for the purpose of 
choosing delegates, and of making the day of election 
fall on the fast day. On June 1, 1774^ the churches 
resounded with the most patriotic language. 'The 
people met generally/ says Jefferson, ' with anxiety and 
alam in their countenances, and the effect of the day, 
through the whole colony, was like a shock of electri- 
city, arousing every man, and placing him erect and 

• Autobiography ; Jefferson's Works, vol. i. p. 6. 

f The idea of a general congress, no more than that of committees 
of Cfnrespondence, is due to the Virginian statesmen : theirs is the 
honour of realising it. As &t hack as June 1765, James Otis had 
adyised the Assembly of Massachusetts to reply to the Stamp Act by 
the oonrocalion of a congress ; and, on the invitation of that pro- 
vince, delegates from nine out of the thirteen colonies had in &ct 
assembled at New York on the 7th of October, 1765. But this 
incomplete gathering of the r^resentativea of America could not 
become the germ of a permanent institution. It soon dissolved itself, 
after framing petitions to the King and Parliament, and with it the 
idea of a general congress fell into oblivion. It was by the system of 
correspondence between the colonies, organised by the Chamber of 
Burgesses of Virginia, that the public mind was again turned in that 
direction. On the 7th of July, 1778, four months after this 
organization. Franklin, writing from London to Thomas Ciisliing, 
President of the Assembly of Massachusetts, expressed the hope that 
out of these committees would come a congress ; and the same day, 
in an ofScial letter to the Massachusetts Assembly, he formally pro- 
posed convening a general congress. In less than a year allerwards, 
JclTcrbon and his friends were putting Franklin's idea into execution. 

D 
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solidly on liis cc^ntre. Thoy cliose, universally, dele- 
gates for the couveution«' He was liiiiiself returned 
for his own county.* 

Throughout the whole course of his career, Jefferson 
preserved this faculty of accurately fatlioming the 
masses, this capacity of exciting them, and this repug- 
nance to addressing public assemblies otherwise than 
by writing, or through intermediate agent& It is in 
allusion to this latter trait that the fiery and conceited 
John Adams, ^vllo had been a greater orator and a 
less able statesman than Jefierson, informs us in his 
memoirs, with a mixed tone of triumph and disparage- 
ment, that his successful competitor in the election Ibr 
the presidency of the United States had been one of 
the most silent members m congress. ' I never heard 
him utter three sentences together/ He then adds, 
with a melancholy reference to himself : 

* From all I have read of the history of Greece and Rome, 
England and France^ and aU X have observed at home and 
abroadj eloquence in public assemblies is not the surest road to 
fiune or preferment — at leasts unless it be used with caution, 
very rarely, and with great tegerve. The examples of 
WadungtoUy FVanklin, and Jefierson are enough to show 
that 8il.enoe and reserve in public are more efficacious than 
argumentation or oratory. A public speaker who inserts 
himself, or is urged by ottiers, into the conduct of affiurs, by 
daily exertions to justify his measures, and answer the objec- 
tions of opponents, niake.s himself too familiar with the 
pubUc, and unavoidably makes himself enemie&'f 

Never, in fact, did any orator during the American 

revolution play so great a part as Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Washington ; but has Adams given us the correct 

• JrfTcrsoii's Works, Au(rJn'<i,fr(iph>/. vol. i. p. 7. 
f John Adams's Works, vol. ii. 511. 
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explanation of the fact ? I take the Jiberty of doubting 
it The distance of Uie colonial assemblies from one 
another, the standing orders of congress, the particular 

character of this revohition, which owed its victory, not 
to intestine struggles between classes and parties, but to 
a war of power against power, militated against the pos- 
sibility of a statesman taking the lead in America fay 
the influence of his eloquence. Each province, each city, 
liad its platform ; the United States had no national 
platform from which an orator could address the 
whole country; congress deliberated with closed doors; 
those of its members who were instructed to promulgate 
the residt of its deliberations were the only persons 
who had an opportunity of making their services known 
to the country. The act, moreover, by which it con- 
summated the revolution, puttmg an end to the 
hesitations of the people, also put an end to any great 
internal discussion, left nothing sur\'iving but a question 
of international right, which could be decided only 
by war or diplomacy, and which made the future success 
of the revolution depend, not on the energy of debate, 
but on the courage of sokUers, and the dexterity of 
diplomatists. Supposing their merits to be otherwise 
equal, the patriots who, in the secret dehberations of 
the great national council, secured the victory by their 
eloquence to the policy of colonial emancipation, could 
not expect so universal a renown as the fortunate "vvriter 
who announced the declaration of independence to 
the world, the able negotiator who caused it to be 
accepted by Europe, and the vutuous general who 
compelled Great Britain to acknowledge it. 

It is, therefore, all tlie more incumbent on the histo- 
rian to bring more fully into light the grandeur of 
their services, and the difficulty of their task, which 
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there is a considemble tendency in the present day to 
uaderratc. The ruptuie between America and England 
appears to us so simple a fact, was foreseen in Europe 
so long before it occurred, and has been so rich in fortu- 
nate results, that it requires a certain amount of effort, 
on our part, in order to believe tliat it was not eagerly 
desired by the colonies long before the War of Indepen- 
dence broke out ; and when we hear John Adams, Jay, 
Madison, and Jefferson * protesting vehemently against 
the ' insulting imputations ' of Botta, charging them 
and their fellow-countrymen with not having been 
thoroughly sincere in their continued protestations of 
fidelity to George IH — ^when we hear them epeaking 
of the opposition they encountered within their own 
country on the djiyAvhen, compelled by a sense of duty, 
they came to the painful determination of breaking 
off all connection with the mother country — ^we are 
rather apt, on this side of the Atlantic, to accuse them of 
liaving, in the account they give of their inward feel- 
ings, been guilty of historical duplicity, the more 
effectually to conceal their pohtical duplicity ; and also 
of having exaggerated the difficulties they had to 
grapple with, the better to give an exaggerated impres- 
sion of their own merits. Nothing is more unfounded. 
Therefore, were it only from a feeling of equity, the 
history of the growth and developement of the idea of 
independence could hardly find a more appropriate 
place than in this sketch of the man whose name has 
been identiiied with its triumph. 

• Life and "Works of Jay, vol. ii. pp. 410-417. Life and 
Writings of Washington, vol. ii. pp. 497. 
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CHAPTER nr. 



1760—1776. 



THE INDEPFN-DEXCE OF THE HIUTISII COLONIES IN NORTH 
AMERICA FORESEEN IN El'i:orE AS FAR BACK AS THE 

MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEXTrilV THE DUKE DE 

CHOISECL BELIEVES IN THE MSMEMBEILMKNT OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE, AND GIVES IT HIS BEST WISHES UP TO THE TIME OF 

THE DUKE DE CHOISEUL's FALL, FRANKLIN STILL REPUDIATES 
THE IDEA OF A FOREIGN INTERVENTION, WASHINGTON THAT 
OF AN ARMED RESISTANCE : SAMUEL ADAMS ALONE ASPIRES TO 
INDEPENDENCE (l770) — VARIOUS THEORIES OF THE AMERI- 
CANS ABOUT THEIR RIGHTS — Summartf vi€W of tJic riyhts 
of British America — state of public opinion in 

AMERICA AT THE MEETING OF CONGRESS, 1774 PATRICK 

HENRY ALONE PROCLAIMS HIMSELF A DECIDED REVOLU- 
TIONIST CHAIiACTER OF THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

FRANKLIN DECIDES IN FAVOUR OF A RITTURE, AND 

NEfiOTIATES ON BEHALF OF THE COLONIES ONLY THE 

BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE PUBLIC 

CONfrRESS OF 1775, AND THE PART WHICH JEFFERSON 

PLAYED IN IT CONGRESS PETITIONS THE KING FOR THE 

LAST TIME THE MAJORITY OF THE COUN^TRY DESIRES 

RE(X)NCILIATION, AND AWAITS THE RESULT OF THE PETI- 
TION THE KING REFUSES TO RECEIVE IT, AND PROCLAIMS THE 

AMERICANS REBELS WASHINGTON GIVES UP ALL HOPES OF 

A RECONCILIATION CONGRKSS LOOKS OUT FOR ALLIANCES IN 

EUROPE VIEWS OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT CONGRESS 

THROWS OPEN THE COLONIAL PORTS To ALL NATIONS IT 

R£(X)MMENDS THE COLONIES TO ORGANIZE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
— THE VIRGINIAN CONA'ENTION INSTRUCTS ITS DELEGATES TO 
CONGRESS TO PROPOSE THE DECLARATION OK INDEPENDJENCE — 
JEFFEBflON ELECTED XEMBEB OF THE GOMillTTEE. 



« /COLONIES are like fruits, which adhere to the tree 



themselves, they do what Carthage did, what America 




The instant they suflSce to 
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will one day do;'* so said Turcot in 1750. The 
thirteen polonies of North America contained at that 
time about 1,260,000 souls; the population doubled 
every twenty years, and John Adams could already 
exclaim, in his patriotic pride : ' It looks likely to me, 
for if we can remove tlie turbulent Gallicks (from 
Canada), our people, according to the exactest compu- 
tations, will in another century become more numerous 
than England itself And then the united force of 
all Europe will not be able to subdue us.' f 

The reverses experienced in America by the British 
arms at the beginning of the Seven Years' War, far from 
shaking the confidence of the colonies in theur resources, 
moved them to great discontent against the govern- 
ment which had so mismanaged tliem : 

' Some persons,' said John Adams, * wished we had 
Dcthing to do with Great Britain for ev». Of this num- 
ber, I distinctly remember I was myself one — fully 
beUeving that we were able to defend ourselves against the 
iVencfa and Indians, without any assistance or embarrass- * 
ment from Great Britain. It is true, there might be times 
and cireumstances in which an individual, or a few individuals, 
might entertain and express a wish that America was inde- 
pendent in all respectB ; but these were " rarl nanies in 
ffurgite vasto.*^ In 1758 and 1759, when Amherst and Wolfe 
changed the fortune of the war by a more al)le and faithful 
conduct of it, I again rejoiced in the name of Great Britain, 
and should have rejoiced in it to this day, had not the King 
and Parliament committed high treason and rebellion against 
America as soon as they had conquered Canada and made 
peace with France.' t 



* (Euvres de Tuigot, voL ii. p. 66. See his second diaoourse, 
delivered at the Sorbonne, on Dec 11, 1750. 

f John Adams's Worka, yoI. i. p. 23 ; vol. ix. pp. 591, 597. 
^ John Adams's Works, vol. x. pp. 394, 373. 
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• 

Jolm Adams was in the right. The Americans had 

ah^dy become very exacting subjects, very irritable, 
and very determined upon being well governed ; but 
they were not yet turbident and systematic opponents. 
They had levi^ clothed, and paid 25,000 men ; they 
had at their disposal 30,000 sailors.* They were con- 
scious of their force, and aspired to the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their rights and prosperity. This was the 
extent of their ambiticm. Would it be content to rest 
there ? This was a question put by many persons in 
England ; and an auon3'mous pamphlet, attributed to 
Burke,f appeared iu Londou in 17 GO, in which the 
author sought to prove that, in order to restrain an 
increase of power becoming dangerous to the empire, 
it would be an act of good policy to restore Canada to 
France, and once more to place the American [)ro- 
vinces in juxta-position with enemies who would make 
them feel the necessity of protection, and the advan- 
tages of dependence. In the negotiations begun in 
Paris, in 17G1, the Duke de Choiseul skilfully turned 
this feeling of anxiety to account. 

'I wonder,* said Choiseul to Stanley, 'that your 
great Pitt should be so attached to the acquisition of 
Canada. The inferiority of its ])opulation will never 
suiler it to be dangerous; and being iu thr hands 
of France, it will always be of service to you to 
keep your colonies in that dependence which they 
will not Ml to shake off the moment Canada shall 
be ceded.'J 

• Apf)eiulix, ii. M. Duratul to tin; Duke dc Choi.seiil; London, 
August 11, aiid Dec. 1, 17C7. See Works of Franklin, vol. iv. 
p. 157. 

f Sec Fraiiklin's Works, vol. iv. p. 1. 

j Bancroli'a History oj the United States^ vol. iv. p. 399. 
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Had Turgot^ Burke, and the Duke de Ghoiseul had a 
doser view of the real situation of the British North 

American provinces, they would perhaps have been 
somewhat less clear-sighted. The colonies were yet 
veiy &r from being able to form themsdves into a 
nation ; and Franklin, who had attempted, but in vain, 
in 1754,* to establish a permanent understanding be- 
tween them in defence of their common interests, was 
able to say with sincerity, when replying to Burke's 
pamphlet, and arguing it was the policy of England to 
preeenre Ganada : 

«I shall next consider the other supposition — thatthdr 
growth may render them dcmgerom. Of this, I own, I have 
not the least conception, when I consider tiiat we have 
already fourteen separate govemrmrUs on the maritime 

coast of the continent; and, if we extend our settlements, 
shall prohahly have as many more behind them on the 
inland side. Those we now have are not only under different 
governors, but have different forms of government, different 
laws, dififerent interest.^, and some of them different religious 
persuasions, and different manners. 

< Their jealousy of each other is so great that, however 
neoesBary a union of the colonies has long been, for their 
common defence and security against their enemies^and how 
sensible soever each colony has been of that necessity, yet 
they have never been able to effect such a muon among 
themselyes, nor even to agree in requesting the mother 
country to establish it for them* If they could not agree to 
unite for their defence against the French and Indians, who 
were perpetually hara.«!sing their settlements, burning their 
villages, and murdering their people, can it reasonably be 
supposed there is any danger of their uniting against their 
own nation, which protects and encourages them ; with 
which they have so many connexions and ties of blood, inte- 



• See Appendix, No. ii. 
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rest, and affection ; and which, it is well known, they all love 
much more tlian tliey love one another ? 

' In short, there are so many causes that must operate to 
prevent it, that I will venture to say a union amongst them 
for such' a purpose is not merely improbable, it is impos- 
sible. . . . When I say such a union is impoflsible» I mean 
without the most grievous tyranny and oppression* • • • 
While the government is mild and just— while important 
civil and religiouB rights are secure — such subjects will be 
dntiM and obedient The wcuvea do not riee &tU whm the 

Sefven jean later, after having witnessed the unani- 
mous resistance of the Americans to the first attempts 
of parliament at usurpation, M. Dunind, the French 
cluu*g^ at London, still noticed the same want of co- 
herence between the colonies ;f though, in spite of 
the outburst of monarchical enthusiasm which followed 
the repciil of the Stamp Act, he no longer inferred, 
as a necessary consequence,:]; that their union and 

• Franklin's Works, vol. iv. p. 41. 

f M. Durand to the Duke de Choiaeui ; London, August 11, 
1767. See Appendix, No. ii. 

I Franklin^H "Works, vol. vii. p. 357 ; Letter to W. Franklin, 
London, August 28, 1767. M. Durand to the Duke de Choiseul, 
London, August 11, 1767. See Appendix, No. ii. — In a letter to Lord 
Karnes, April 11, 1767, Franklin himself, combating the persistent 
determination of Parliament to extend its sovereignty over colonies 
not represented in it, and examining into the ])OHsibility of bringing 
about an intimate union between Engbmd and America, by means of 
the latter's representation in the House of Commons, had written to 
this effect : *I have hved so great a part of my life in Britain, and 
have formed bo many fricndsliips in it, that I love it, and sincerely 
wish it prosperity ; and therefore wish to see that imion, on which 
alone I think it can be scciu-ed and established. As to America, the 
advantages of such a union to her are not so apparent. Slie may 
suffer at present under the arbitrary power of this countr}'; she may 
sufier for awhile m a separation from it; but these are temporary 
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independence were to be treated as chimeras, and making 

use of Franklin's conversations to refute his pamphlet, 
he wrote to M. de Choiseul : 

*G.athered together from every corner of Europe, spread 
over the surface of America, of all religions and tongues, 
their union with one another is as little to be expected as 
their attachment to England. . . . For it is the policy of that 
j country to keep up this medley of nations, and this diacord- 
t> anoe of races, as a means of preserving their colonies, and it 
is a fixed principle with her more and more to oomminute 
territories and goTemments, in order to prevent any large area 
of country being subject to the influence of a common feeling 
and object ; a judicious policy ; less powerful, however, than 
the common interest which links tc^pether men opposed to 
eadi other's dogmas, and the least agreed as to forms of 
Gt)vernment . . . The desire for independence must eventu- 
ally pervade them. Yet, I can very well conceive that the 



evils, which she will outgrow. Scotland and Ireland are differeiitly 
circumstanced. Confined by the .-iea, they can scarcely incre^ise in 
numbers, wealth, and strength, so as to overbalance England. But 
America — an immense territoiy, favoured by natiue with all 
advant;igcs of climate, soils, prcat navitraltle rivers, lakes, <Scc. — must 
become a great country, populous and mighty, and will, in a less 
time than is generally conceived, be able to shake off any shackles 
that may be imposed upon her, and perliaps place them on the 
imposers. In the meantime, every act ol" oppression will sour their 
tmipers, lessen greatly, if not anniliilate, the profits of yoiu* com- 
merce with them, and hasten their final revolt ; lor the .seeds of 
liberty are universally found there, and nothing can eradicate them. 
And yet there remains among that people so much respect, venera- 
tion, and affection for Britain, that, if cultivated prudently, 
with a kind usage and tenderness for their privileges, they migiit be 
ea.sily governed still for ages, witliout force or any considerable ex- 
pense. But I do not see here a .sufficient quantity of the wisdom 
that is neccssiry to produce such a conduct, and I lament the want 
of it.' — Franklin'a Works, vol. vii. p. 334 ; Letter to Lord Kamos, 
April 11, 17C7. 
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apprehension England has of such a result will retard its 
accomplishment, and that she will henceforth avoid every- 
thing which can tend to draw them together. . . . That the 
revolution will, consecjuently, be slow and insensible ; in a 
word, that the submission of the colonies will be precarious ; 
but that there will be a careful avoidanoe of an irritating 
control on the part of tbeir gOYemois.'* 

The Duke de Choiseul was not at all inclined to 
believe that the revolution would be so remote, or 
England so wise. He entertained for Great Britain, 
for its institutions, for its prime minister, Lord Chat- 
ham, f a mixed feeling of malevolence, fear, and 
scorn. 

He thought he had a right to abstain from nothing 
which could compensate Fmnce for the humiliatiou iu 

* M. Durand to the Duke de Choiseul, 11th Aug., 1767. See 

ApiK-ndix, No. ii. 

I Mr. Pitt, wlio, after the consuniniation of the family corii})act, 
hatl quitted office, ratlier than coiist'nt to peace witli France i, ()ctol>er 
5, 1701), and who, after tlie rejM.>al of the Stamp Act, liad received 
tlie King's commands to form a new administration, re.snmed liia 
position as prime minister in 170G, with a scat in the House ol' Lords, 
and tlie title of Earl of Chatham. Tliis elevation to the pfM rarn; 
piLzzled ChoLseul strangely. Believing that Pitt'.s whole strength lay 
in the IIoiLse of Commons, ho was inclined to regard him as a shorn 
Samson; — then, again, far from considering him as reduced to 
impotence, he expres.sed his fears tliat Chatliam, to iiulcinnity him- 
wjlf for the loss of his j)r)pnlarity, and to recover liis a.sc' iidcncy, 
would plunge into a warlike policy, and devise Pchemen of comjueHt. 
So lie wrote to M. Durand, on Aug. 11, 17G6. And in other letters 
to the same per.son, an well as to the Comte de (Tncrchy and the 
Marquis of Grimaldi, he dwells n])on the imperious character of the 
English minister, aii<l tlie ])r(»l)al>le audacity of liis designs. It i>* 
manifest that Chatham liad terrified hlni into an exaggerated estimate 
of his power and influence. * He would he a great man,' wrote 
Choiseid to (irimaldi, ' had he the virtues of peace. As it is, he ia 
not.*^ Appendix, No. ii. 
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which she had been steeped at the close of the Seven 
Years* War, everything to apprehend from a government 
which in his eyes had no other rule to guide it than 
popular c^nioe or party mtrigues,* and everything to 
hope from the fickleness of the masses^ from the 
instabihty of power, and the violence of factions in a 
free state, ever}'thing — even the fall of Lord Chatham 
and the dismemberment of the British Empire. Full 
of distrust and rancour against an enemy recently 
victorious, suspicious of its intentions, alarmed at the 
extension of its power, intensely irritated at not being 
yet equal to an open rupture witli it» he searched the 
world over with a somewhat desultory violence for the 
opportunity of injuring it ; he sent instructions to the 
French ambassador at London to omit nothing tliat 
could possibly be done ' to overthrow Lord Chatham, 
the minister whose character gives such just reason for 
apprehen8ion,andtomake it impossible for him to disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe ; * he sent agent after agent 
to the East Lidies and America ' for the puq:)ose of 
puttmg the Xing in a condition to be able to undertake 
useful operations against his enemies ; ' f and he could 
console himself for his fruitless efibrts to overthrow 
Lord Chatham only by Avatching tlie decline of his 
populai'ity and his health, for the inabihty of French 
diplomacy to embarrass Great Britain only by greedily 
devouring the recital of the difficulties occasioned to 
Lord Chatham's colleagues by his illness, and the dis- 
orders resulting from their incapacity and weakness. 

* Duke de Clioiseul'n letter to the Count de Guerchyi April Id 
and 27, 17G6. Appendix, No. ii. 

I Duke de Choiseul to M. Diirand, 15th Sep. 17CG; also from 
the Count du Chutclet to the Duke de Choiseul, and from the latter 
to the former, 25th April and 11th May, 1768. Appendix, No. ii. 
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' We are not very anxious, as you may well conceive,' 
he says, ' to see a firm miiiistiy established in England. 
I hope that the anarchy will not end quite so quickly. 
Icouldwishittolastacentuiy. . . . Therumour 
runs here that at Wllks's election there was some sort 
of dijiturbance in London, in which several lives were 
lost I hardly dare hope it is so. The English will 
never cut each other's throats to the extent we should 
like.* . . . The reflection naturally suggested by 
all these proceedings about Wilks is the singularity of the 
fact that a great power like France should stand in fear 
of a government so feeble as to be afraid to pimish a 
member sprung from the dregs of its people who has 
insulted and defied it.'f The pride of the Duke de 
Choiseul found in all this fresh motives of irritation 
*' against the pretensions of the English to be rulers of 
the sea, and to realise for their own b^efit the phan- 
tom of tmiversal monarchy.' His good sense, how- 
ever, took no alarm at plans 'too gigantic to be executed.' 
He refused to beHeve their power as great as their 
ambition, and in his eagerness to discover unfavourable 
omens, he already saw the edifice of British greatness 
in America and India crumbling away, without being 
able to discover the precise way in which its demolition 
was to be accomplished 

* It is a haixi matter enough,' he says, * to govern states in 
which we live; still more difficult to govern those in America; 
the difficulty almost amounts to impossibility us respects those 
in Asia.§. . . I am extremely surprised that England, which is 
a mere dot in Europe^ should riUe over more than a third of 

• Choiwul to Cliafolet, August 4, 17G7. 
t Clioiaeul to Chut^k't, May 23, 1768. 
J Choiseul to Guercliy, July 17G8. 
§ GhoiMul to Duxand, August 4, 1767. 
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America; that its {loininioii there should have no other object 
than commerce ; that this is so exclusively its object in Aaia* 
as my Lord Clive tell us it is, that the north of Europe 
should be one of tin? principal points to which the com- 
mercial rapacity of England directs itself ; and that English 
commerce should be desirous ta intrude into all parts of 
Aftica and the south of Europe, to such an eztent, that were 
eFety indiyidual in England engaged in commarce^ I should 
still think England unable to suffice to that which she now 
has. I shall he told that it is so; true^ but as it cannot be, I 
have the fixed expectation that what I cannot conceive will 
not be mischievous. The American colonies can be useful to 
the mother country only in proportion as they derive from 
England alone materials of their wants, for it is manifest that 
every distant country which is independent as to its wants 
will eventually become so in all othennattera ; and, moreover, 
of what use would a North American colony be to the mother 
country, if it did not draw firom it the produce of its manu- 
Pictures ? It is necessary, then, that these colonies should be 
in a state of such total subjection as to be unable to act» even 
with respect to their own requirements, save in conformity 
with the will of the mother country. Now this is possible 
only when the part of the country where it spends money, 
and quarters its troops in support of its despotism, is small ; 
but a nation having in North America possessions three times 
as lar^e as France would not, in the long run, be able to 
prevent their supplying themselves with their own manufac- 
tures; it would be obliged to limit itself to furnishing objects 
of luxury, which must be of short duration, for luxury would 
infallibly bring about independence. This reasoning, of 
course, must be spread over a great number of years; but it 
is 'certain, that as long as these vast American possessions 
contribute nothing else but subsidies to the support of the 
mother country, though English individuals will enrn^ them- 
selves for awhile by a commercial intercourse with Amtrkay 
the State will. perish in defiudt of the means of supporting 
too vast a power. If, on the eontraiyy England should desire 
to impose taxes within her American territories, then, as tbey - 
would be mure extensive, and perhaps more densely peopled 
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than the mother country — possessed, too, of fisheries, timber, 
ships, wheat, iron, vtc. etc. — they could easily separate from 
the mother country without any fear of punishment, for Eng- 
land cannot undertake a war for the purpose of chastising 
them.** 

To these eager motives of mingled spite and hope, 
to this unquiet Mih in the force of things, to these 
profound but somewhat vague spectdations of a mind 
naturally sagacious and impetuous, M. Durand opposed 
considerations which, though less elevated, were much 
more pohtic. Urged to adverse criticism by the Duke 
de Choiseul, who feared ^ he might be too much wedded 
to hui own opinions,' M* Durand pressed upon his atten- 
tion both the variety of expedientvS of which the 
English Government might yet avail itself to satisfy or 
subdue the discontented proyinces, and the dangers 
to which Erance would expoBe hersdf by yielding to 
the temptation of assisting them. He declared it would 
be imprudent ' to calculate upon any impending revolu- 
tion in the colonies;'! more imprudent still to foment it, 
'since to da so might have the result of handing over 
the other colonies of Europe to those which by their ex- 
cessive energy and strength had detached themselves 
from the parent stem. 'J 

* Their secret coniniittee," writes he to the Duke de Choiseul, 
* Kent over, in the heat of the quarrel ahout the Stamp 
Act, an emissary to London, who, under certain politicjil 
contingencies^ was to proceed to France. I have this fact 
from a person who Uvea here ; to whom I answered ¥dth a 
smile, and as a receipt in full for his information^ that we 
should never contribute to the formation of a power which 

• The Duke de Choiseul to M. Ihinmd, Ai^gnst 24, 1767. 

t l>iirand to tibe Duke de Choiseul, London, Augost 80, 1767. 
t Durand to the Duke de Choiseul, September B,. 1767. 
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might be fonnidable to our own colonies; and thonghitwere 
even to offer as the wliole of Acadia wherein to establish a 

power equal to the defence of our islands, we should prefer 

peace with Eiiglaud to projects possibly chimerical, and 
which, if successful, might be turned against ourselves.' • . 

And M. de Choiseul wrote back forthwith, ezpressiiig 
his approbation of M. Durand*8 views; *you have 

made me,* he says, * a most sensible reply. 'f 

We should rmi great risk of misapprehending both 
the feelings of the American people and the views of 
the French Gbvemment^ were we to attach too much 
importance to the ' fact ' alluded to by M. Durand, and 
to the prudent reply made by the Duke de Choiseul to 
his agent's despatcli. The Americans were no more 
desirous than M. Durand himself of the intervention of 
European powers in their affiurs ; M. de Chmseul had 
no mind either to entanfrle himself irrevocably in the 
course into wliicli his feelings urged him, or positively 
to renounce all hopes of ever pursuing it In the 
month of October 1767, he had sent Colonel de Ealb 

• Diirand to the Duke do Choiseul, December 1, 17G7. — Squaring 
his conduct with lii.s letterB, M. Durand gave Lord ShelbiuTie, Secre- 
taiy of State in Lord ChathanrB administration, the hest advice as to 
the course to he pursued with regard to the oolooies. * Sp( aking,' 
he says, ' of the Tarious matters which had heen occupying him, Lord 
Shelbume mentioned amongst others the affairs of America. I 
obflerved to him, these were well worthy of his attention ; that it 
. woold please us to see them brought to a ^cceasful iasae^ because 
wc were sensible of the danger our colonies would run were tiioae of 
England to serer the link which hound them to their mother country ; 
that it was time to extend the Adl privileges of the British oonstita* 
tion to part.s too considerahle to be oyerkK>ked ; that to teSbum the 
legislation of England in this respect would raise the reputation of 
the ministry higher, and rest it on groimds far more secure and 
useful than bold enteq^riscs and conquests.*— Letter to the Duke de 
Choiseul, August 14, 1766. 
t Choiseul to Durand, September 17, 1767. 
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to America to ascertain the military resources of the 

colonies, and the secret })iirposes of their leaders. In 
the month of January 1768, Colonel de Kalb wrote to 
him thus £rom Philadelphia: 'The coolness of the 
people towards their govermnent lenders them free- 
spoken and licentious ; but at bottom they have but 
httle desire to sliake off this dominion by the aid of a 
foreign power. From such aid they would apprehend 
still greater danger to their liberty.' * 

These particulars were very exact The feeling 
iigainst the French was equally strong in America and 
England. A quarrel between France and England 
would even yet have sufficed to reconcile the colonies 
to the modier country, to silence the factions which 
were then disturbing the tranquilhty of London, and 
once more to concentrate the whole strength of the 
British empire against the common enemy, before the 
latter was prepared to renew the strife. There was here 
a great danger, to which M. de Choiseul was perfectly 
alive, but of which, in his disdain for the ministry, of 
which Lord Chatham was only the nominal head, he ven- 
tmed to make light; 'I hope,' he writes, ' there is not 
in them the energy necessary to enable them to have 
recourse to this remedy ; ' and at the wiry moment he 
seemed bent upon avoiding eveiy chance of an imme- 
diate rupture, he did not hesitate to risk their bitterest 
displeasure by seizing upon Corsica. 'The public is 
occupied with Americ4i,* he said, * the government is ^ 
feeble, we can venture upon a good deal.' To seize 
upon Corsica was indeed to attempt a good deal it 
was putting the patience of a powerful enemy to the 
severest test that it could possibly endure ; but there is 

* Letter to the Duke de Choiseul, Jan. 15, 1768* 

B 
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no pushing forward iii this way to the verge of what 
can be attempted with impuni^ without experiencing 

some secret uneasiness. That of M. de Cboiseul be- 
trayed itself in his despatches to the Count du Chatelet, 
the new f reach amba^ador in London: must 
remind you how essential it is you should keep a vigi- 
. lant look out upon the movements of the English 
navy, in order that we may be apprised in time. 
Above all, you must employ all your ability to produce 
the impression that the King is seriously desirous of 
maintaining peace.' Then he recommended the Count 
to come to an luiderstunchng with the Didce of Bedford, 
the negotiator of tlie treaty of 1763, and one of the 
leaders of the ministerial party — a powerful nobleman 
who, from indolence, had refijsed a seat in the cabinet 
in which he had placed his dependents, and who from 
devotedness to his party occasionally gave them advice 
which very much resembled commands. ' Say to him,' 
continued the Duke, * we cannot possibly imagine that 
at a moment when he is and ought to be at the helm 
of Englisli aflairs he would possibly pennit so pitiful 
and trumpery a consideration ' (the afiair of Corsica) 
* to be the occasion of 'a rupture between two nations 
which have need of peace, and are indebted for it 
to liiui. If you succeed in inlying liim successl'ully 
upon this point, I am of opinion, provided he be not 
changed, that you may induce him to promise you that 
he will do all in Us power to prevent this rupture^ 
especially as you will be able by appealhig to the 
knowledge whicli he supposes he has of my character, 
to banish from his mind any distrust and suspicion of 
me which any one may have attempted to instil into 
him.'* 

* Appendix ii. ; the Duke de Ghoiseol to the Cotmt du Chfttelety 
June 20, 1768. 
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The only way in which the English Government 
manifested its interested .sympatliy with the Corsicans 
was by sending them secret succour that was of no avail, 
and which had no other effect than that of depriving 
it of the right of repioaching France afterwards for her 
policy towards America. From day to day the tem])ta- 
tion to meddle in American aflaii-s became stronger - 
and stromrer in M. de Choiseul's mind, and the Count 
du Ch&telet showed himself both a keener observer and 
a better courtier than AL Duraiid, wlieu lie wrote to his 
minister that ^ it would be very advisable to have some 
one on the spot, suffidently prudent and well-infonned, 
who could &n a fire whidi is now smouldering and 

needs Uttle to make it burst into a liame Were 

a man,' lie continues, ' of Cromwell's genius to rise up 
in New York, a republic would be easier to estabUsh 
ihaa that of which this usurper waa the head. Possibly 
this man exists, possibly he needs nothing more than a 
few favourable circumstances to place him upon a more 
extended stage. It is for France and Spain to find the 
means of developing them.' * M. de Choiseul repHed, 
' The King has listened with pleasure to ihe results you 
give me, in your letter, of the infoiuiatiou obtained 
by you with regard to the English colonies. His 
Majesty commands me to request you will not leave us 
in ignorance of anything which may reach you on so 
hiteresting a subject.' f 

* Appendix iL ; Ghltdet to CboiBenly March 12, 1768. 

t Choiienl to CSiltelet, March 21, 1766 A fsw months after- 
wards, M. dn Ch&telet obtained from hiiminiater a atill more expUdt 
approval of his views. He had on the 9th of Dec. written to M. do 
CShoiseul to this effect : * In the case of a rupture, even were it an 
open and premature one, between the colonies and Great Britain, 
could France and Spain remain idle Bpectators of im opportimity 
which in ail probability would never occur again ? . . . . Before 

M 2 
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The news from America had m fact a special interest 

on more than one ground. It amused Ix)uis XV. ; 
and a desputoh well adapted to being read in council 
on the disturbances in the colonies, was obviously a 
double god-send to M. de Choiseul. The King found 
a malicious pleasure in listening to it, for which he was 
grateful to his minister, and the minister found an oppor- 
tunity, while reading it, to cause views and temptations 
to spring up spontaneously in the King's mind, which 
he might possibly have had some difficulty in directly 
suggesting to him. In fact, the Duke hardly ever suf- 
fered a cornier to leave for London, without emphati- 
cally reiterating his desire to be made acquainted, even 
to the smallest details, with every thing relative to the 
impending revolution in America ; and the nature of 
the questions he waa always putting demonstrates both 
the political importance he attached to these internal 
dissensions in the British Empire, and the curiosity, in 
some sort that of an amateur and a connoisseur, with 
which he followed the different phases of the struggle. 

six months have elapsed America will be on fire at every j'oiiU. The 
question then is, whether the colonies have the means of feeding it 
■without the aid of a foreign war, and whether France and Spain 
shoxild run tlie risk of taking an active part in fomenting the 
conflagration, and making it inextintriiisliable, or w^hether it would 
be more their policy to leave it to itfielf, at the risk of it« going out 
for the want of fuel, and the means of s])reading.' On the 20th 
Deo., the Duke de Choiseul rc'])lied; ' Your despatch of the ninth of 
this month, sir, is replete with views as delicate as they are compre- 
hennve and profound on the actual relations between England and 
her colonies, and on the two courses between which, at this con- 
juncture, France and Spain might elect. I will communicate your 
suggestions to the Court of Madrid : I have already laid them before 
the King, who thoroughly apj^reciates their sagacity and weight, and 
who IB aenaible of the attention which, with so enlightened and un- 
flagging a zealy you bestow upon mattera that so deeply conoem faia 
Miyesty^s service.* 
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He was very well served by the representatives of 
France ia Loudon. M. Durand, and after him M. du 
CMteleti or in the abs^ioe of the latter> M. Erancis, his 
first secretary, were incessantly on the search for ideas 
tind ne\\\>>. Their eon'espondence abounds in particulars 
relating to the history, position, forces, hopes, and 
desires of the colonies, particulars derived from the 
best sources, the writings and conversations of Franklin, 
the reports of M. de Pontleroy (an intelUgent naval 
officer, whom M. de Choiseul had commissioned in 
1764 and 1766 to visit the colonies secretly imder the 
nameof fieaulieu); from communicationswitb merdiants 
in the dty, indiscreet remarks of members of the oppo- 
sition, American newspapers ; and there are still to be 
found, in the archives of the oihce of foreign Afiairs, 
pamphlets, reports of assemblies and meetings, and 
political sermons, which were annexed in great profu- 
sion to their despatches. They did not confine them- 
selves to stating what they heard ; they also said what 
they thought. M. de Choiseul was fond of intellectual 
activity, and he encouraged his agents to forward him 
their views as to the future, their projects of alliance, 
their schemes of war and plans of campaigns, but 
without ever sufibring them for any great length of 
time to engross his active and restless mind They 
eagerly availed themselves of his encouraging permis- 
sion to communicate freely with him. 

At one moment it was M. Durand who was propo^g 
to his minister an entirely new system of wagmg war 
against Great Britam, which he said he had formerly 
from Lord Bolingbroke. It was not, according to that 
nobleman's view, by stripping England of her thstant 
possessions, that it would be ever possible to reduce 
her. Her colonies were liardly better than parasitic 
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branches which she could do without, and ' which 
might be severed from her without stopping the circiUa- 
tion essential to her life.' The only aim should be to 
ravage them, to draw off the naval forces from the 
mother couutiy by a variety of attacks upon theni, so 
at last to leave her shores miguarded, and make her 
invasion easy. England would be found much less 
strong than *her imposing exterior' gave reason to 
suppose ; ' her constitution had become too regular for 
perilous times ; tlie iumil)er of springs slie liad to put 
in motion before she could liandle Iut resources was too 
many. .... her generals had httle left to their dis- 
cretion, and would not dare to act upon their own 
responsil)iHty ; her finuuccs would immediately be 
thrown into confiisiou .... attacked in her vital 
parts, she would be without force and without the 
capadty of action.' * * In spite of the authority of my 
Lord Bolingbroke/ replied M. de Choiseul, vnth prreat 
good sense, ^ there would be many objections to make 
and many explanations to ask on the subject g( your 
despatch of August 24. Besides, it is beyond dispute 
that the idciis with respect to America, whether inilitaiy 
or political, have materially changed within thirty 
yearB.*t 

Sometimes, again, it waa M. Frauds who, in the 
anticipation of an impending war between Prance and 

England, and under the apprehension that 'if great 
baits were not held out to the Americana, their cupidity 
would make them prefer the momentary advantage of 
the prizes they might make upon us to obtaining 

their independence,' was collecting materials for pre- 
paring a commerdal treaty of a nature to give them, 

• DurancI to Choisciil, August 2"i, 
f Choiseul to Durand, 17GG. 
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the instant a nipture occurred, an interest sufficiently 
powerM to detach them at onoe from the mother 
comitiy, and hurry forward an event which must 
sooner or later happen.* 

In 1769, it wa3 M. du Chiltelet proposing to France 
and Spain the sacrifice of the old colonial system, and 
die firee admission of American produce into the 
dependencies of the two Growns, as the most effective 
method of promoting the revolution whicli menaced 
Great Biitain ; f M. de Choiseul caught up the ambas- 
sador's idea with great eagerness ; hedevdopeditwith 
energy in the cabinet ; he submitted it to the ezamina* 
tion of the clianiber of commerce ; lie CDnununicated it 
to the bpauish Government. But the latter refused ita 
sanction, *not choosmg/ said the Marquis de Grimaldi, 
• to augment the power and prosperity of a neighbour 
already too formidable, and which, should it separate 
from the mother country would be dangerous by the 
sagacity, persistency, and sted&stness of the measures 
it would take for canying out plans of conquest which 
might be naturally enough attributed to it.' J 'I must 
confess to vou,' wrote M. de Choiseul to M. du Chatelet, 
when sending him the reply of the court of Madrid, 
*that the objections of the Spanish ministers appear to 
me reasonable enough.* § And this proposal which the 
French Government had embraced with so much levity, 
was with the same levity abandoned. || 

A little later, it was the author of a paper on the 
opposition made by the French settlers in Louisiana 

♦ Choi»eul to Chiltclct, July 15, 1768. 

t Cliatelct to Choisciil, Jan. 28, 1769. 

j The Marquis d'O.'ynm to Choiseul, Februaxy 20, 1769. 

§ Choiaeul to Cliatelct, March 14, 1769. 

J aioi^ul to Chatelet, Feb. 6, 1769 ; Osmn to ChoiBeuI, Feb. 
27, 1769 ; Ghoiaeul to ChAtelet, Feb. 24, 1769. 
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to the cession of the colony to Spain, who indicated an 
infallible method, according toliim, ot" putting an end to 
the discontent of these new subjects of Charles IV., 
* of alluring the confidence of the English colonies,' and 
arming them against their government. 'Give,' said 
he, ' liberty to Louisiana. Throw open New Orleans 
to all nations and religions.' 

Finally; it was M. Abeille, Secretary-General of Com- 
merce, who, pushing this idea much ftirther, urged the 
complete emancipation of the Frencli colonies, in a pa- 
per, which the first clerk in tlie Foreign Office summed 
up in this way when laying it before M. deChoiseul: — * 

* It would be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to defend 
and preserve the colonies. It is, inoreover, a permanent 
burden on France to have colonies. The thinix to be aimed 
at is to diminish the artificial strength of the English, and to 
relieve France of the burdens that obstruct the developement 
of her natural strength. The English colonies augment the 
strength of England. The colonies of France weaken her. 
The twofold interest of France, then, would be to get rid 
of its colonies and to bring about a total breach between 
England and her colonies. There is a mode of arriving at 
this double result, and that is to grant the French colonies 
a complete independence as respects both their internal 
administration and their commerce, so that the only tie 
between France and them would l>e fealtv and a common 
interest, like that which links the Uanseatic cities to the 
empire. It would then be easy to exasperate the English 
colonies against their mother country through the indepen* 
denoe of our own. Our colonies would thus cease to be a 
drag upon us, and they would be an enormous drag upon 
England. If we wait until the EngHsh deprive us of them 
by force of arms, they will become an additional source of 
strength to them, both by their productions, and by the 



• Sec Appendix ii. ; Note of the Abb^ Delavilie, first clerk in the 
Foreign OlKcc, Dec. 81, 1769. 
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fiMsililies tbej will giye for fkrocrastdnatiiig the emandpation 
of the English colonies, conclusion at which the paper 
arriyes is the expediency of invading England.* 

Had M. de Ghoiseul remained at the head of affairs, 
what would have become of all these plans which he 

received so complacently and forgot so easilj^ ? What 
ailuremeuts would he have held out to the Eughah 
colonies to engage them in an alliance with France and 
Spain ? To what extent would he have supported their 
revolt ? How far would he have been able to engage 
Louis XV. and Charles IV. in the support of hia plans? 
This, of course, I cannot divine. But what seems quite 
certain is, that all these projects of war and interven- -f* 
tion vanidied with him (1770), and were not revived 
until five years afterwards by M. de Vergennes. I 
think that this long inaction of the French government 
was, on the whole, lucky for America ; public opinion 
had advanced less quickly there than in France, and 
several years liad yet to pass over before it could reach 
the same point. The correspondence of Franklin, then 
agent for Pennsylvania, Georgia, and' New Jersey, in 
London, furnishes the proof of it He was extremely 
flattered by the marked attentions which he received 
from the French diplomatists ; in all probability, he dis- 
cerned in his relations with them a resource for the 
future, and, doubtless, took care not to forfeit it by 
any excessive reserve that would discourage their curious 
enquiries into American afiairs ; but their zeal for the 
cause of which he was tlie representative, nevertheless 
excited in him a secret distrust, and he made it a 
capital point not— save in the last extremity — ^to engage 
in any serious negotiation with the enemies of his race. 

The person he was the most unreserved and intimate 
with was his natiural son William Franklin. He was 
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fond of communicating to him every detail, which 

tended either to indicate the important position he was 
tiikini^ in the world, or to increase his infhicncf and 
satisfy their common ambition. Appointed in 1762 
by the crown governor of New Jersey, thanks to the 
influence of his father, William was a Tory by position 
and instinct. But this was no great crime at that time 
in Franklin's eyes, and nothing had yet happened to 
shake a domestic intimacy which political dissensions 
afterwards destroyed, when on August 28th he wrote 
to his son as follows : — 

<He (Monsieur Durand) is extremely curious to inform 
himself in the affidis of America ; pretends to have great 
esteem for me, on account of the abilities shown in my 
examination; has desired to have all my political wiitiDgs, 
invited me to dine vdHi him, was very inquisitive, treated 
me with great civility, makes me visits, etc. I fiincy that 
intriguing nation •would Hke very "well to meddle on occasion, 
and blow up the coals l)ctween Britain and her colonies; but 
I hope we shall give them no opportunity.* • 

lEVonldin desired much more than he expected it. 

He had no confidence in the pi'iideuce of the Enghsh 
government and people ; he foresaw a separation, and 
dreaded it^f not for the coloniesi which he thought 

* Franklin to William FranWin, Angust 28, 17G7; Frankhn*8 
AVorkH, vol. vii. p. 857.— On the 80th of Sep. 1769, retaining from 
Pans, where he had found public attention xcry much occupied with 
the dispute between England and her colonies, Franklin (ibid. p. 
IT) 9) still wrote to Samuel Coopc-r : ' The whole of Eiu-ope (except 
Britain) appears to be on our side of the question. But Europe has 
its reasons. It fancies itself in some danger from the growth of 
Britiah power, and would be glad to eee it diyided iigauuit itielf. 
Our prudence will, I hope, long postpone the satigfiMstkm our oneniiea 
expect from our dissensions.' — Franklin's Works, vol. viii, p. 459. 

t Ftaoklin's Worka, to]. viL p. 834; Letter to Lord Kauee, 
April 11, 1767,'toL m p. 268 ; Letter to W. Strahan. 
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quite equal to take care of themselves, but for the 
Eling, towards whom lie still felt the devotedness of a 
fedthful subject,* and for Great Britain, which he loved 
almoBt as much as America, and where he would will- 
ingly have terminated his career in the service of a 
well-advised government. His patriotism was as com- 
plicated as his functions. The agent of Georgia, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in London, and at the head 
of tiie general Post Office in America, he was, at one 
and the same time, a representative of colonial dis- 
content and an English of^cial ; there was a moment 
when there was even a question of appointing him 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies,' then filled by 
Lord Hillsborough ;f and he showed himself quite ready 
to accept this post, comformably to his triple maxim, 
* never to ask a place, never to refuse a place, never 
to resign one.':|: By position, therefore, he was aH 
almost impartial intermediary between England and 
America, a peace-maker as tenacious as far-sighted, 
whose daily attempts at success in no degree trammeled 
hii liberty of thought, and whose melancholy anticipa- 
tions were unable to relax his perseverance. This was 
one of the great marks of liis superiority ; he could see 
into the future and live in the present The separation 
he e3cpected might probably be still remote; why 
should he not, while labouring to avoid it-now, ftdli- 
tate its progress, and prolong the peace of the world ? 
Such were still the sentiments of Franklin at the time 
gf the Duke de Choiseul's fall ; his American fellow- 
countiymen were still much behind him in their 

• Fmakllii*! Wcorki, vol. vii. pp. 861, 403, 489. 
t Ibid. voL vii p. 877 ; Letter to W. Fronklio, Jan. 9th, 1768; 
alBop. 407. 

X Ibid. p. 496 ; Letter to hk nster, Mrs. Meoom, Deo. 18, 1770. 
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prescience of what was to come : *That no man,' said 

Washington, 'indeed, should scruple or hesitate a 
moment to use arms in defence of so valuable 
a blessing, is clearly my opinion. But yet arms, 
I would beg leave to add, should be the last re- 
source, die dernier ressort;** and it seems doubtful if 
the idea of independence had yet crossed bis mind. 

Among the leaders of the colonial opposition, 
Samuel Adams alone had come to the determination 
to shake off the yoke of Great Britain, and from the 
time of the occupation of Boston by the Enghsh troops 
in 1768, he pm-sued his design witli the adroit pru- 
dence of a politician and the infleidble stubbonmees of 
a puritan ; but even in Boston itself he was an isolated 
phenomenon. Neither John Adams, nor Otis, nor Han- 
cock, shared his repubUcan views; and in 1770 the 
assembly of Massachusetts was still moderate and pru- 
dent enough to appoint Franklin its colonial agent in 
London, whose conciliatory disposition and unwilling- 
ness to clasli with the home government were well 
known, aiid had even excited some suspicion in the 
minds of the least sober-minded patriots. 

A most unwarranted distrust No one had, as re- 
garded the riglils of tlie colonies, and the necessity of 
not compromising them by the concession of any im- 
portant principle, a more fixed opuiion ; no one so well 
understood how nicely to reconcile the discharge of the 
official duties entrusted to him by the colonies with a 
regard for his own personal position. This position, in 
fact, was daily increasing in importance. Franklin had 
henceforth to speak in the name of four colonies ; he 
felt he was continuously supported and urged on by 

* Washington's WritingH, voh ii. p. 551. 
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his constituents ; and while the good will of the British 
govemmeDt became a matter of more indifference to 
him, as weQ as a thing more difficult to preserve, the 
hostility of parliament towards the provinces was every 
day more and more marked, the insolence of ministers 
increased, the debates grew more and more bitter, and 
Eranklin became more zealous for a cause of which he 
was the organ, less loudly disposed towards England, 
less afflicted at the prospect of a separation. But, even 
after tliis change in his outward attitude and inward 
feeling, he for a long while played the fsame part of 
tranquiliser of the Americans, and sound adviser of 
the ministers of George III. ' I,' thus' Franklin was 
constantly writing to his friends, ' cannot but wish to 
seemudi pati^oe and the utmost discretion in our 
general conduct, Aat the fiital period may be post* 
poned, and that whenever this catastrophe shall hap- 
pen, it may appear to all mankind that the fault has 
not been ours/ * And in 1773, three months before 
the teariiot in Boston, at the time when the passions 
and views of Samuel Adams were beginning to mani- 
fest themselves pubhcly in New England, he could still 
write: 

' By the Boston newspapers, there seems to be among us 
some violent spirits, who are for an immediate rupture. 
But I trust the general prudence of our country will see that 

by uur growincr strength we advance i'iist to a situation in 
which our claimn must be allowed; that by a premature 
struggle we may be crippled, and kept down another age ; 
that, as between friends every atTront is not worth a duel, 
and between iiations every injury not worth a war, so between 
the governed and governing every mistake in government^ 
every encroachment on rights is not worth a rebellion.' 

• Franklin's Work ^^, vol. vii. p. 522 ; Letter to the Corresponding 
Committee in Massachusetts, May 15, 1771* 
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* It is in my opinion sufficient for the present, that we hold 
them forth on all occasioiis, not giving up uuy of them, using 
at the same time every means to make them generally 
understood and valued by the people ; cultivating a harmony 
among the coloniesy that their union in the same sentiments 
may give them greater weight; remembering withal, that 
this Protestant ooantiy (our mother^ though hktely an unkind 
one) is worth preserying^ and thait her weight in the scale of 
Europe, and her safety In a great degree, may depend on oar 
union with her.'* 

But while showiug himself thus intent on the main- 
tenance of the European equilibrium, he waa at work 
establlBhing a common concert between the Americana ; 

while deploring the future dismemberment of the 
British empire, he rejoiced at the institution of com- 
mittees of correspondence between the colonies; he 
approved the i)i'in( iple of that great defensive alliance * 
of which Jeflersou nnd his iViends liad laid the founda-* 
tiou at WilliamsbuiijlKf and lie urged his consti- 
tuents to make it more and more binding on alL He 
was the first officially to propose calling a general 
congi'ess : 

* And,' he says, ' as this want of concert would defeat the 
expectation of general redress, that otherwise might be justly 
formed, perhaps it would be best and fairest for the colonies, 
in a general congress now in peace to be assembled, or by 
means of the oorrespondenoe lately proposed, after a full and 
solemn assertion and declaration of their rights, to engage 
firmly with each other, that they will never grant aids to the 
crown in any general war, till those rights are recognised by 
the King and both Houses of Parliament' * 

For the better cognition of these rights, it became 

* l i aukhn's Works, vol. viii. p. 79 ; Letter to Winthrop, July 
86, 177;3. 

f Ibid. vol. viii. p. 55 ; Letter to Thos. Gushing, July 7, 1773. 
J Ibid. vol. viii. p. 03. 
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necessaiy to define them precisely. This was a very 
(liflicult task. Tliere was, in fact, great confusion in 
the views of the Americaas on this point, and their con- 
Btitational maziins varied a good deal, according to the 
demands of the discussion, and the character of the 
minds employed in it. Occasionally they had made a 
distinction between taxes, having exclusively for their 
object the piotectioQ of commerce, and those directly 
or indirectly intended for the raising of revenue, con- 
ceding to parliament the right of im[)osing the former, 
but reserving the hitter to the provincial assemblies 
alcme ; this was the view taken by John Dickenson in 
his * Letters fixmi a Pennsylvanian Farmer ' in 1767, and 
was one which had for a long wdiile prevailed in 
America. At other times, suppressing all distinction 
they recognized in principle the supremacy of parlia- 
. ment over the colonies, but without admittmg that they 
could be taxed by* a body in which they were not 
represented. This opinion had been developed in a 
pamphlet published by James Otis in 1764. Then, 
again, there were others who ^tlrely denied the su- 
premacy of parliament, and conceded to the joint 
aiitlu)nty of the king and ])rovincial legislatures onl}^, 
the right of making laws binding on America ; but there 
were only a few adventurous minds that went as &r as 
this, to the great regret of Franklin, who, as&r back as 
17G8,* liad brouglit himself to regard as djuigerous any 
theory less radical, and any form of expression which 
could bring it into disrepute. 

* And, in the iiieantimo, I could wisli that such expressions 
as the supreme authority of Parliament, tlie subordinacy of 
our assemblies to tlie rarliament, and the like, which in 

♦ Franklin's Works, vol. vii. p. 35^1; Letter to W. Franklin, 
Mvch 13, 170S. 
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reality mean nothing, if our assembliee with the king have a 

true legislative authority, should not be made use of ... . 
To me, those bodies (the Lords and Commons) seem to have 
been ]ong; encroaching on the rights of their and our sovereign, 
assuming too much of his authority, and betraying his 
interests. By our constitutions he is, with his plantation 
parliaments, the sole legislator of his American subjects.* • • • 
In fact, the British Empire is not a single state ; it compre- 
hends many ; and though the Parliament of Great Britain 
has arrogated to itself the power of taxing the ooloniesy it has 
no more right to do so, than it has to tax Hanover. We have 
the same king, but not the same legiHlature8.t 

'This was the only orthodox mid tenable doctrine,';}) 
says Jefferson in his memoirs. A doctrine yet very 
bold for the time, when, in 1774, a few days after the 
solemn fast which had so powerfully electrified the 
Vii'ginians, and six niontlis before- the battle of Lexing- 
ton, he set it forth in a ckaught of instructions intended 
for the delegates of Virginia to tlie general congress, 
the convocation of which he and his friends had 
reconinieuded. Detamed at a considerable distance 
from Williamsburg by illness, Jefferson had been com- 
pelled to send this paper to the chairman of the 
electoral assembly with a request that he would com- 
municate it to his colleagues. But even those who 
acknowledged its intrinsic merit regarded it as out of 
bounds and season. It did not receive even the com- 
pliment of being read in pubHc, and Jefferson sub- 
sequently acknowledged that it was premature ; * the 
leap,' he says, ' I proposed being too long, as; yet, for 
the mass of our citizens/^ Published, nevertheless, 

• Franklin's Works, vol. vii. pp. 47G, 4G7 ; Letter to Cooper, 
Jime 8, 1770. 

t Ibid. Tol. iy. p. 27 ; Letter to M. dc Bourg, Oct. 2, 1770. 
J Jefferson's Works; Autobiographi/, vol. i. p. 8. 
§ Ibid. p. 124; Autohioyraphy^ Note C. 
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under the title of ' Summary view of the Bights of 
English America,' it caused much sensation. In his 
own colony this pamphlet was what first brought him 
into great repute ; in England, it procured for him the 
honour of being put into a proscription-list, in which 
were to be found the names of John Hancock, the 
two Adamses, Peyton Bandolph, and Patrick Henry.* 
Jefferson, hoi^ever, had some right not to look upon 
Iiiniself as a factiously disposed pci-soii. His progranmic 
of 1774 contained this phrase, 'it is neither our wish 
nor our interest to separate from England.' f 

But after the closing of the port of Boston, and the 
revocation of the charter of Massachusetts, avowals 
of this kind found secret opponents in New England, 
now daily l)eL'omiiig more numerous and more' de- 
termined. The question of a rupture was already 
pending in the minds of the prime movers, though as 
yet in a very indefinite way. ' Their ideas are as many m 
faces,' J wrote Adams in sincere peiplexity, having 
just been chosen delegate from his colony to congress. 
* For my own part, I am at a loss, totally at a loss, 
to guess what we shall do when we get there 

• Jefferson's Works, p. 9. 

I American Archives, 4th series, vol. i. pp. (!1M), GOO. The 
resolutions adopted on tlu; 18tli of July, 1774, by the General 
Awembly of the county of Fairfax, on the recommendation of a 
committee, of which Washington was cliairman, expressed the same 
sentim^ts in almoet the same terms : * It is our greatest wish and 
inclination, as well as interest, to continue our connection with, and 
dependence upon, the British Government ; but though we arc its 
subjects, we will use every means which heaven hath given us to 
prevent our becoming its slaves.' — Washington's Writings^ vol. ii. 
p. 190. 

X John Adams*s Works, vol. ii. p. 338; Diary, June 20, 1774. 
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(Philadelphia); but I hope to be there taught.** He 
distrusted liimself ; he had no great confidence in the 
wisdom and energy of his generation, and recollecting 
the fete of Hampden, Sidney, and Harrington, he 
showed liiin.self by no means eairor for the perilous 
honour of accomplishing a revolution on its bchalC 
He could have wished to put off the collision while 
preparing the means of resistance; and to satisfy 
these inconsistent purposes ho saw no other way than 
that of instituting annual congresses, in wliich men 
might be trained up capable one day of successfully 
administering American affair&f It was, in feet, in 
consequence of this that the resolute and fer-sighted 
Joseph Hawley gave him a fiiendly rebuke for his 
want of courage and consistency : ' You are pleased to 
say that extremities and ruptures it is our policy to 
avoid. I agree with it, if any other means will answer 
our ends, or if it is pliun that they would not . . . 
But pray, sir, do not you imagine that such an institu- 
tion would breed extremities and ruptures? It ap- 
pears to me most dear that the institution, if formed, 
must be discontinued, or we must defend it with 
ruptures. 'f 

What Adams saw on his journey in his way to con- 
gress with a deputation from his colony was not of a 
nature to relieve him fix>m his perplexity. In Connec- 
ticut the representatives of Massachusetts were received 

with more warmth and greater demonstrations than 
had ever been made for the highest officers of the 
crown; large numbers of men on horseback escorted 

* John A(lani5>'R Workfl, vol. iz. p. 839; Letter to Jamea 
Warren, June 2dtb, 1774. 

t Ibid. 

I Ibid. vol. iz. p. 843 ; Hawley to Adams, July 25th» 1774. 
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tbem on their way; the population of the towns 
turned out to meet them ; wherever they made their 
entry it was amidst the ringing of the bells and through 
excited and sympathising crowds ; they heard on 
every side of them expressions of sympatliy for the 
persecutions which Boston had suffered in defence of 
the common cause ; they everywhere received pledges 
that confrress should be supported, whatever its de- 
cision might be; on every side the leaders of tlie 
people encoiuraged th^ to act with energy.* In 
New York, on the contrary^ the patriots themselves 
were more profuse of exhortations to prudence than of 
marks of enthusiasm ; and, under the date of August 
22, 1774, Adams inserted in his private journal the 
following note : 

*Mr."McDougall gave a caution to "avoid every expression 
here which looked like an allusion to the last appeal. Ho 
says there is a powerful party here, who are intimidated hy 
fears of a civil war, and they have been induced to ac(|uie,sce 
by a.ssurances that there was no danger, and that a peace- 
ful cessation of commerce would effect relief. Anotiier party, 
he says, are intimidated lest the levelling spirit of the New 
England colonies should propagate itself into New York. 
Another party are prompted by episcopalian prejudices against 
New England* Another party are merohants laigely con- 
cerned in navigation, and therefore afiraid of non-unporta- 
tion^ non-oonBumption, and non-exportation agreements. 
Another par^ are those who are looking np to Government 
for iavonrs. Phil Livingston is a great, rough, rapid mortal. 
There is no holding any conversation with him. He blusters 
away ; says if England should turn m adrift, we should 
instantly go to civil w-ars among ourselves, to determine 
which colony should govern all the rest ; seems to dread New 
England, the levelling spirit, etc. Hints were thrown out of 

• John Adams'a Worky, vol. ii. 3il, 343; Diary for August 
15-17, 1774. 
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the Goths and Vaudals; mention was made of our hanging 
the Quakers, etc' * 

At Philadelpbia their reception was rather warmer ; 

but tliere, too, the Massachusetts delegates had to hear 
themselves re|iroached with the iusubordiuate spirit of 
their province, its democratic traditions, and its old 
religious intolerance. At their very first interchange 
of opinions with their fellow members of congress, 
and before any formal meeting had taken place, they 
were in a position to ascertain that the commercial 
colonies of the centre, in which the Quaker or foreign 
element predominated, would be the most difficult to 
move in favour of their cause, an<l that it wius from aristo- 
cratic Virginia Boston might expect the most sympathy 
and support. 

* These p:entlemen from Virginia appear to be the moBt 
spirited aud consistent of any,' ohserved John Adains in his 
journal. 'Harrison said he would liave onnie on foot rather 
than not come. Bland said he would have j^one, upon this 
occasion, if it had heen to Jericho. , . . He told us that 
Colonel Washington made the most eloquent speech at the 
Viiginia Convention that ever was made.' Says he, * I will 
18186 one thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, 
and mardi myself at their head for the relief of Boston.' t 

Such was still in the colonies the diversity of 
political opinions at the moment when the congress 
of 1774 assembled. Patrick Henry alone had the 
audacity to come forward as an avowed revolutionist 
Congress could not avoid, at its veiy first sitting, 
entering upon a serious question, which, even after 
her independence, for a long while divided America, 
and which now involved the existence of the old 

* John Adams*B Works, vol. ii. pp. 350, 351. 
t Ibid. YoL ii. pp. 359, 862 ; Aqgost 80, 1774. 
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colonial sptem. Should they vote in the new as- 
sembly by provinces or representatives ? Should they 
confer mdiscriminately on all tlie colonies, small as well 
as greati the same d^ree of influence over the common 
interests, or should they assign to each of them a 
number of votes in proportion to its population ? 
Ought the colonies to be regarded as small political 
societies having still an existence of their own, and 
equal rights under one and the same master; or as the 
simple elements of a new society, from which every 
ancient rij^lit liad (lisap|)earcd, leaving notliing but 
citizens in their place F Patrick Henry spoke to this 
efiect: 'Government is dissolved. • • . We are 
in a state of nature, sur. . . . All distinctions are 
thrown down. . . . All America is thrown into one 
mass. . . . Where are your landmarks, your 
boundaries of colonies ? . . . The distinctions be- 
tween Yiiginiansy Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders, are no more. I am not a Virginian 
but an Americiui.'* 

The idea of a republic one and indivisible never be- 
came popular in the United States. In 1774, it 
shocked, not only the provincial prejudices of the 
members of congress, but also their sentiments of 
Mehty to the crown and their prudence : ' a little 
colony had its all at stake as well as a great one ! * 
exdakied Major Sullivan, in reply to the Yiiginian 
agitator.f ^ Gould I suppose,' said Jay in the same 
debate, ' that we came to frame an American constitu- 
tion, instead of endeavouring to correct the faults of 
an old one? I can't yet think that ail government is 
at an end. The measure of arbitrary power is not 

• Jolin Adams*8 Works, vol. ii. pp. 866, 367. 
t Ibid. p. 366. 
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full, and I think it must nm over, before we under- 
take to frame a new constitution.' * 

Tlic voting by colonies was provisionally adopted. 
The discussions in congress were ordered to be con- 
ducted with closed doors as a prudent precaution, which 
for a long time concealed from the world the divisions 
in this assembly, gravely important divisions, turn- 
ing successively on all points, — the nature of the 
rights to be defended, the object to be pursued, the 
means to be employed The acts of congress were a 
series of transactions laboriously discussed, which fully 
satisfied no one, but which pennittcd America to move 
on in apparent unity. The more deteimined submitted 
to express a desure for reconciliation, to sign a humble 
petition to the King, and even to recognise, in a qualified 
degree, the supremacy of parliament ; the more timid 
were induced to sign au agreement authorising non- 
importation, to approve the resistance of Boston to 
the last acts of parliament, to declare, that if any at- 
tempt were made to execute them by force, it would 
be the duty of Ami'rica to support the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts ; and, ixoally, to recommend the assem* 
bling of a new congress in May 1775, if the grievances 
of the country were not by this time redressedLf 

The adoption by the whole continent of the cause of 
JJoston, this was the capiUil point for the dcfendei-s of 
American liberty; and, on receiving tidings of this 
great st^ made by the colonies in the path of re- 
sistance. Franklin, then in London, easily consoled 
liimself for the slight which his doctrine on American 
rights had received from congress, lie had now, for 
many months, given up all notion of acting as a mode* 

Johu Adams'a Works, vol. ii. p. 368. f Ibid. pp. 365, 402. 
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xator. Having ^to support, before the privy council, 
a petition to the King, in which tlie assembly of 
Massachusetts demanded the recall of Hutchinson, 
governor of the provinces^ he had been treated in the 
most insulting manner by Wedderbum, the solicitor- 
general. Designated as an 'incendiary' and an in- 
triguer, accused of having ' stolen ' the documents on 
which the complaint against Hutchinson was founded, 
expoBed for several hours to the lau^ter of the lords 
of the council, deprived of his office of postrmaster- 
general, he had remained unmoved, but he had be- 
come irreconcilable : ' I do not suffer myself,' he said, 
* to. be disturbed and tormented by a desire for ven- 
geance; however, I am not insensible to insults.' 
Accordingly, one of the warmest allies of Samuel 
Adams, Josiali Quincy Adams, who was travelling in 
England on the business of his party, had soon an oc- 
casion of writing to his Mends in Boston : — 

* Dr. Franklin is an American in heart and soul ; you 
may trust him ; his ideas are not contracted within the 
narrow limits of exemption from taxes, but are ex- 
tended upon the broad scale of total emancipation. 
He is explicit and bold upon the subject, and his hopes 
are as sanguine as my own of the triumph of liberty in 
America.'* But Franklin had to make sure of the sup- 
poit of the English opposition, to manage the scruples 
of the American public^ and to watch over his own 
safety. He negotiated to the end, no longer as a 
peacemaker but as an enemy, who, on the verge of 
coming to a rupture, continues to treat for the purpose 
of putting law and opinion on his side. When, in the 
month of January 1775, he undertook to confer with 

• Franklin's Life and Works, vol i. p. 372} November 27, 1774. 
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Lord Chatham on the means of healing the quarrel, I 

suspect he felt quite confident it was in vain to look 
for them, and that he would have been greatly annoyed 
to find them. Mr. Galloway, one of Im American 
friends, supposed he had hit upon a plan : — 

*I have not heard,' wrote Franklin to him, * what objec- 
tions were made to the plan in the conj^fress, nor would 1 make 
more than tliis one, that when I consider the extreme corrup- 
tion prevalent among all orders of men in this old rotten 
state, and the glorious public virtue so predominant in our 
rising country, I cannot but apprehend more mischief than 
benefit from a closer union. I fear they will drag us after 
them in all the plundering wars, which their desperate 
circnmstances, injustice, and rapacity may prompt them to 
undertake ; and their wide-wasting prodigaUty and profusion 
is a gulf that will swallow up every aid we may distress our- 
selves to afford them.' 

* Here nund)erl('S.s ami needless places, enormous salaries, 
peiisions, perquisites, bribes, groundless quarrels, foolish 
expeditions, false accounts or no accounts, contracts and jobs, 
devour all revenue, and produce continual necessity in the 
midst of natural plenty. I apprehend, therefore, that to 
mute us intimately will only be to corrupt and poison us 
also. It seems like Mezentius coupling and binding to- 
gether the dead and the liying.' 

Then, yielding perhaps to the inlluence of habit, or 
remembering that Mr. Galloway was accused iu the 
colonies of supplying the British government with in- 
formation respecting the views and proceedings of the 
popular party, he adds : * * However, I would try 
anytliing and bear anything, that can be borne with 
safety to our just hberties, rather than engage in a war 
with such relations, unless compelled to it by dire 
necessity in our own defence.' 

* Franklin's Life and Works, Tol. viii. p. 146 ; Letter to Joseph 
OaUoway, Febnuury 25, 1775. 
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On the 2l8t March, 1775, Franklin made his escape 
furtively from thiit old En<Tland which now only in- 
spii'cd liim wdth hatred and contempt, to go and take 
lus place in the councils of America, henceforth his 
one and only country. On disembarking, he found 
that the war had ah'cadv broken out between the 
colonies and Engiaud. The battle of Leidugtou* had 
been fought a few days before his arrivaL 

* This accident,' mote Jefferson to Dr. Small, when 
communicating the news of the fight, ' has cut off our 
la.st hope of reconcihation, and a frenzy of revenge 
seems to have seized all ranks of people.' f And yet 
such was still the bearing of the young Virginian to- 
wards Great Britain, and his dislOceof the disorders 
and perils of a revolutionary crisis that, even three 
months later, he had not abandoned all hope of opening 
the eyes of the British government by his indirect sug- 
gestions.;}: More martial by nature and by vocation. 
Colonel Washington had no less a repugnance to 

• April 19, 1775. General Gage, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, having ordered a detachment of the garrison of Boston 
to go and destroy a depot of military 8torea which the popular 
party had established at Concord, the English soldiers found 
the popiilatioii all up and ready to resist them. They had effected 
their retreat with great difricnlty and considerable loss, and been 
pursued by the rebels until tliey were imdcr the gims of Boston. 
At the sound of this conflict, the population of New England ran to 
arms; the American trained hands laid Bicge to Boston, and came to 
blows with the garrison in the glorious battle of Bunker's Hill (June 
16, 1775). A few days aftenvards, Washington, appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the continental forces, devoted himself to the 
task of metamorphosing these insurgent militiamen into wldiers. 

t Jeffenx)ii'8 Works, voL i p. 199 ; Letter to Dr. Small, May 7, 
1775. 

I Ibid. pp. 200, 204 ; Letter to John Randolph, August 25 and 
November 29, 1775. 
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separation. At the very moment of his going to take 
the chief command of the patriots, whom the cannon at 
Lexington had .summoned to arms, lie made it a point 
of honour to speak of the enemy's soldiers only as the 
* ministerial troops. For we do not^' he said, ^ nor can 
we yet prevail upon ourselves to call them the King*3 
troops.' * 

John Adams had now got beyond this point. 
Emerged from his long uncertainty, he had been 
since advancing without hesitation in the path where 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Hawley had led the way, 
and was disquieted at seeinix the reluctance of the 
country to enter it. From Philadelphia, ^vhere he had 
taken his seat in the new coninress which had met 
on May 10th, in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the congress of 1774, he thus wrote in low spirits 
to the chainnan of the iinance committee of hia 
colony : — 

*It would be a relief to iny mind, if I could write freely 
to you concerning the sentiments, principles, fact^^, and t'lrgu- 
ments which are laid before us in congress; but injunctions 
and engagements of honour render this impossible. What I 
learn out of doors among citizens, gentlemen, and persons of 
all denominations^ is not so sacred* I find that the general 
sense abroad ia, to prepare for a vigorous defensive war, but 
.at the same time to keep open the door of reconciliation. • • • 
I am myself as fond of reoonciliationy if we could reasonably 
entertain hopes of it upon a constitutional basis, as any 

man But I thhik the cancer is too deeply rooted, 

and too hi spread, to be cured by anything short of cutting 
it out entire. 

*We have ever found by experience that petitions, negotia- 
tions — everything which holds out to the people hopes of a 

• Was]iiii;j:toii'8 Writings, voJL ii. p, 406; Letter to George 
William iairlax, May 31, 1775. 
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leconciliation without bloodshed^ is greedily grasped at and 
zelied on ; and they cannot be persuaded to think that it is 
80 neoesBary to prepare for mat as it really is; Henoe our 
present scarcity of power, &c. 

'However, this coutinent is a vast, unwit'klly macliiiio. 
We cannot force events. We must suffer people to take 
their own way in many cases, when we think it leads wrong ; 
hoping, however, and believing that our liberty and felicity 
wiW be preserved in the end, though not in the speediest and 
surest manner. In my opinion, powder and artillery are the 
most efficacious^ 8ure> and infallible conciliatoiy measures we 
can adopt' * 

In spite of liis judicious reflections on the imjmacti- 
cabilitj of forcing events, John Adams could not bring 
himself to dissemble or to be sUent What he wrote 
to his Mends in Massachusetts upon the ill results of 
petitions and negotiations, he developed more at length 
in congress to tlie great scandal of patriots more pru- 
dent or timid than himself ; and by the unreasonable 
outbursts of his zeal, he, at that time, checked more 
than he accelerated the march of public opinion. A 
bitter and lasting controversy soon sprang up between 
him and John Dickenson, one of the delegates from 
Pennsylvania, and the principal representative of a con- 
ciliatory poliqr in congress, a man greatly considered 
on account of his large fortune, his high character for 
probity, ability, and patriotism, liis long and intimate 
acquaintance witli the tone of feeling in the central 
provinces ; a really important person, too much made 
of by his colleagues, perhaps a little spoilt by the 
deference with which his opinions were habitually 
listened to ; fastidious and quick to take offence. His 
conscience, his prudence, his pride, all revolted against 
the resistance which the obscure representative of a 

• Works of John Adams, toI. iz. p. 356, 357. 
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turbulent province opposed to his efforts to divert the 
revolution, or at all events to make it appear lawful in 
the eyes of all men. lie c()Il.■^idered it a point of 
honour to combat the tendencies represented by Adams ; 
and these premature disputes materially contributed to 
hinder congress from throwing aside a purely defensive 
policy as prompLly as the interests of the country 
required. 

This policy was in the ascendant in that assembly 
when Jefferson took his seat in it for the first time,* in 

the place of Peyton Eandall, whose duty, as speaker of 
the Chmnber of Ikn gcs^cs, hiid Mininiuncd him back to 
Wilhamsburgli. After much hesitation, congress had 
decided on ordering the colonies to be put in a state of 
defence,f on authorising the formation of a provisional 
govern nicnt in !Ma>NSiichusett.s, J on taking undci' its direc- 
tion the army which had spontaneously organised itself 
around Boston,^ and on appointing Washington its 
commander-in-chief II But wishing at the same time 
to confine the war within the province where it had 
originated, and to presen-e a scrnpulously constitutional 
character to the resistance of America ; it recommended 
the city of New York not to oppose the landing of the 
English troops expectbd at that place,^ and to respect 
the authority of the royal governor. It Hkewise re- 
solved that a fresh petition should be presented to 
the King.** 

Whatever might have been Jefferson's opinion of 
this somewhat wavering course, he did not fall into the 

same fault as John Adams. Young, animated, social )le, 
imassuniiug, always on the alert, ever ready to put his 

• Jime 21, 1775. f May 20, 1775. J June 9, 1775. 
§ June 12, 1775. || June 15, 1775. % May 15, 1775. 
May 26, 1775. 
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pen at the disposal of congress, and to sacrifice the 
onuunenta or over-warmth of his style in order to 
smooth away objections, he soon became very popular 

in the assembly, where lie was already advantageously 
known as the author of a clever pamphlet on the rights 
of America, and of an able answer adopted by the house 
of burgesses of Vii^ginia to Lord North's plan for re- 
conciling the colonies.* He had not taken his seat in 
congress more than eight days when he was chosen a 
member of the committee appointed to frame a declara- 
tion of the causes of having recourse to arms : — 

* I prepared,' thus he himself telb us, * a draught of the 
declaration committed to us. It was too strong for Mr. 
Dickenson. He still retained the hope of reconciliation with 
the mother countiy, and was unwilling it should be lessened 
by offensive statements. He was so honest a man, and so 
able a one, that he was greatly indulged even by those who 
oould not feel his scruples. We therefore requested him to 
take the paper, and put it into a form he could approve. He 
did 80, preparing an ent ire new statement, and preserving of 
the former only the last four paragraphs,- and half of the pre- 
ceding one.'f 



* After ParIiament*B rejection of the plan of reconciliation pre- 
pared hj Lord Gbatham and Franklin (January 1775), the Prime 
ICnister, Lord North, had obtained the sanctbn of Parliament to 
another scheme, the real object of which was to divide the colonies 
by establishing separate negotiations with each of them, individually. 
The Assembly of Virginia, bdng the first called upon to give an 
opinion on Lord North's insidious proposals, rejected them, and 
instructed Jefferson to draw up a public declaration, setting fbrtli 
the grounds of their decision, June 1775. This document had so 
great a success that a month afterwards, when Congress, in its torn, 
had to make a response to Lord North's proposals (July 22, 1775), 
Jefibrson was appointed to draw up the reply (July 28, 1775). 

t Jefferson's Works, vol. i. p. 11 ; Autobiography, July 6, 1765. 
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The declaration thus amended was approved of 
by the chamber, reported to congresSy and adopted 

by it. 

The petition to the King liad still to be drawn u]). 
Mr. Dickenson laid the greatest possible stress on the 
importance of its taking the form, not of a collective 
act of the congr^s, a body not recognised by the 

British GovcrnnK'iit, but of a liuniblc addi'ess signed by 
the members as private individuals. 

' Congress/ again remarks Jefiferaonj * gave a signal proof 
of their indulgence to Mr. Dickenson, and of their great 
desire not to go too fast for any respectable part of our 
body, in permitting him to draw their second petition to the 
King according to his own ideas, and passing it with scarcely 
any amendment. The disgust against this humility was 
geueral ; and Mr. Dickenson's delight at its passage was the 
only circumstance which reconciled them to it. The vote 
being passed, although further observation on it was out of 
order, he could not refrain from rising and expressing his 
satisfaction, and concluded by saying : *' lliere is but one 
word, Mr. President, in the paper which I disapprove, and 
that is the word Cowjress ; " * on which Ben Harrison rose 
and said : " There is but one word in the paper, Mr. Pre- 
sident, of which I approve, and that is the word Cangress.^^ * 

In the midst of these rather idle discussions on the 

more or less warmth of this or that st^te-papcr, 
Franklin remained silent, having little taste for dispu- 
tation, and still less confidence in its eiEcacj ; but he 
left no one in ignorance of his sentiments^ not even his 
English friends, and, as if to vrwrn them of his not 
licartily concurring with the ])etition of congress, he 
wrote to one of the.m the following letter ; — 



* Antobiogniphy ; Jeffenon's Warka, toI. i. p. 11 
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* Philadelphia, July 5, 1775. 

' Mr. Strahan, 

'Ton are a member of ParUament^ and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to destruction. Yon 
have begun to bum our towns and murder our people. Look 
upon your hands — they are stained with the blood of your 

reLations ! You and I were long friends ; you are now my 

enemy, and 1 am 

* Yours. 

<fi. Fbamklqi.'* 

Wishing, also, to dcfiiie clearly to congress tlie line 
lie proposed to take by one of those resolute acts, 
which, proceeding from a man of his wisdom and im- 
portance, arc much more impressive than any speeches, 
he laid before it a detailed plan of a confederation 
between the colonies.f This, in fact, was proposing in- 
pendence without mentioning the word. ^ scheme 
was not taken into consideration, and in all probability 
its oidy object was to set men thinking in that direc- 
tion. The actual temper of congress did not yet pennit 
it to grapple openly with such formidable questions. 

Indignant at these hesitations and delays, stung to 
the quick by Dickenson's insolent moderation, John 
Adams was no longer ma^iter of liimself. lie wrote thus 
to Oeueral Warren : — 

* I am determined to write freely to you this time. A cer- 
tain great fortune and fiddHng genius, whose fame has been 
tnmipeted so loudly, has given a silly cast to our whole 
doinsfs. We are between hawk and buzzard. We oucrht to 
have had in our hands, a mouth ago, the whole legislative, 
executive, and judicial of the whole continent, and have 
completely modelled a constitution ; and to have raised a naval 



* Fmildm*8 Works, vol. viii. p. 155. 
t July 21, 1775. 
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power, and opened all our ports wide ; to have arrested every 
friend of government on the continent, and held them as 

hostages for the poor victims in Huston ; and th»'n opened the 
door as wide as possible for peace and reconciliation. After 
this, they mi<(ht have petitioned, lu'i^ntiated, addressed, etc., 
if they would. Is all this extravajjant ? Is it wild? Is it 
not the soundest policy ? 

The letter was intercepted by the English. Published 

forthwith at Boston by tlie royid <rovernor s order as a 
proof of the evil inti'iitions of the* [)()pular party, it was 
received with exuitiDg indignation by the out and out 
royalists, and with surprise and alarm by the still ui^ 
decided patriots. In congress itself, the ill humour 
aij^ainst John Adams was extreme. lie was left in a 
kind of solitude in Philadelphia ; he was avoided in the 
streets as one whose acquaintance was certainly com- 
promising, perhaps in some sort criminal Dickenson 
no longer bowed to him.f But the fii^st effect having 
passed away, the result, on the whole, was more useful 
than mischievous. The question of independence was 
set up before the nation ; people became accustomed 
by degrees to look boldly in the face certain contin- 
gencies of the futiu'e, on which, till then, they had 
scarcely dared to permit themselves to think. Every 
word, however, pubhcly uttered in favour of indepen- 
dence was still regarded with distnist ; every accusation 
of a tendency to a se])aration was re|)udiate(l as cahiiii- 
nious by tlie sons of liberty of the middle provinces and 
the soutli . At Xew York, a connnittee of safety declared 
a man, who had been proved guilty of spreading a report 
that congress had proclaimed independence, an enemy 
of his coimtry.J lu Soutli Carolina, the provinciid 

* Works of John Adams, vol. ii. p. 411 ; Letter to James Warren. 

t Ibid. p. 423 ; Diary, Sept. 15, 1775. 

} American Archives, voL iii. p. 21 ; Aogust 4, 1775. 
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congress, after examining Franklin's plan of confedera- 

tiv)n, declared it to be uii.sea.s()nable, and instructed 
its delegates to congress not to consent, until further 
orders, to any plan of confederation.* In Virginia, a 
cidzen of the county of Hanover, who had ventured to 
say that the country was ainiiiiix at independence, was 
compelled to make an apology, f Li renusjlvauia, the 
committee of the county of Chester, accused by certain 

* enemies of liberty ' of desiring independence, declared 
that * it held in honor so pernicious an idea ; ' J the 
country was decided on loyalty, awaiting the result of 
the petition to the lung. 

* American Archives, iii. p. lOG; September 4, 1775. 

t Ibid. iiL p. 614 ; September 15, 1775. The document is worth 
dting:'^ 

*ffanover Counijf (Virffinia) CmmU$€, 

* At a meeting of tlie Committee for I f iniftrcr i^onnty, Sept. 5th, 1775. 

* Wlieri-as I, the Hu]>scribor, liave been cliargt-d with siying many 
thing's injiirlous to the Aincriran cause, and in jwirticnlar witli 
declaring tliat tliin country wa.s in a .st;ite of 4|t;l)eIlion, and aimed at 
a Htate of indejK'ndence, more tlian ojtpoHition to ParlianjcnUiry 
t;ixation ; and whercaH due j)roof in made thereof, before the Com- 
mittee of this county : now, in order to atone, to the utmont of my 
jK)wer, for the injtiry tliat may possibly have been done hy me, I do 
lu reby <k'clare that I am heartily sorry for such my offence ; and I 
do hereby proniist-, in luture, to conduct myself so as to give no just 
cause of comjdaiut to my comitrymen, but to contribute my utmost 
to the succesb of the mcu^uroi adopted lor -the defuuce of American 
liberty. 

* TuoMAS Andekson.* 

* The said Tkma$ Andenon, having signed the abore coacemaa, 
18 acquitted from further proeecation ; and it is ordered that the 
Clerk do finlhwith trancanit the same to the Printer, to be published 
in the Oeuette, 

* BARTtrrr Amdebsok, CUrk* 
t Ibid. iu. p. 774 September 25, 1775. 
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Nothing, however, seemed to indicate a favourable 
change in the disposition of the British Gbvemment. 

The first military successes of the Americans had no 
other effect upon George III. tlian to make liim keener 
for the quarrel. On being informed of the battle of 
Bunker's Hill, all that he thought of was to increase his 
armaments, and entering into negotiations for the 
hiring of foreign soldiers. It was on hearing of these 
preparations for a war of extermination that Washington 
definitely cast away all idea of an accommodation;* 
his impression, shared by General Greene,f the most 
popular of the general officers under his command, 
spread througliout the army, then from one to another, 
until it a-ept in amongst tlic pubhc; John Adams 
ceased to be avoided at Philadelphia as a leper; a letter 
appeared in that city addressed to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, J in which the author, after inciting his fellow 
citizens to look boldly at the bugbears whicli the 
English party was constantly holding up before them 
in order to discourage them from independence, pro- 
ceeded gravely to examine if there were any reason to 

♦ October 1, 177'). A letter from Wasliing-ton himself, written a 
few niontlif* aA<M\Yar(]s, Josoj)h Keed, i)n>ves it : 'I have never 
cntert^'iined an idea (<! an accommodation since I heard of the nea- 
Riires wliich wert? adopted in conwKjnencc of the Bunker's Hill 
fight.' — Wasliinfrton 8 Writ{n(fSj vol. iii. p. 286 ; Letter to J. Keetl, 
ITebruary 10, 177'». 

"f ' I hiiit< d in my last that people ])eg:m heartily to wish a 
declaration of independeiic«'. . . . AVe should oj)en our portM to all 
who have a mind to onif and trade ^\ itli us. . . The Ftench will 
never apree to furnish us Avitli ]»o\v(h'r, as long a.s there is the least 
pr()ha])ility of an acenniinodation In-tween us and (rreat Britain. 
The alternative is a >t'p;uation from Great Britain, or subjugation 
to her.' — General (licrtie to Cinvernnr Wttrtl. Prospect Hill, 
October 23, 1775 ; American Archives, vol. iii. p. 1,146. 

\ October 11, 1775. . 
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approliend tliat AiiK'i ica, se]>aratc(l from Great Britain, 
must become the prey of other nations ; if it were true 
that without King, Lords, and Commons, it would be 
impossible for her to exist either free or tranquil ; 
filially, if it were ])r()l)al)le that the Presbyterians of 
Massachusetts and the Anglicans of Virginia, had formed 
a coalition to exterminate Quakers and Anabaptists.* 

Congress, however, still continued in a state of com- 
plete apathy, when it was at length f announced that, as 
his only answer to the petition of his American subjects, 
the King had treiited them as rebels in a proclamation of 
August 23, 1775. The public indignation now burst 
forth, and this time reacted upon congress, which had 
Ireen hesitating for a fortniglit to autliorise New Hamp- 
shire, the governor of which had taken liight four 
months before, to construct a government for itself. 
*0n November 3, 1775, it determined on this great 
step in the path of independence, and the next day, 
South Carolina received, in its turn, permission to tiike 
measures for iiuding a substitute for the government 
of tlie crown.;)^ Dickenson felt that his influence 
was passing away, and in order to prevent congress 
from proceeding too rapidly in a course Avhicli seemed 
full of peril, he made use of the luscendency which he 
still had over the legislature of Pennsylvania, to prevail 
upon it to issue instructions for the guidance of its 
delegates in congress, in virtue of which they were 
bound to reject every propr^sition tending to a separa- 
tion a party move that was skillful enough, and 
which certainly delayed the declaration of independence 

* American Archires, vol. iii. pp. 1,013-1,015. 
t November 1, 1775. 

{ John Acbun8*8 Works, vol. iii. pp. ld-22; Autohioyraphy. 
§ November 9, 1775 ; American Archives, vol. iii. p. 1,408. 

Q 8 
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for several months, but which did not seriously ob- 
Btruct the progress of opinion. The legislature of 
New Jersey imitated that of Pennsylvauia ; but, in tlie 
middle provinces themselves, the instructions framed by 
Dickenson became the subject of keen discussion in the 
newspapers.* Tlie attack was sharper than tlie (k'Unce. 
The tide was evidently turning ; the current ceased to 
run against John Adams and his friends. A decisive 
act of the congress soon furnished proof of it For three 
months the party of action had been trying ineffectually 
to induce that body to enter into negotiations with 
foreign powers. On November 29, 1775, it resolved to 
appoint a secret committee, * charged to correspond 
vrith friends in England, Ireland, and other parts of the 
world ; * and Dickenson liimself consented to be one of 
this little council, the real object of wliicli, so ill dis- 
guised under a timorous title, was to look out for allies* 
from amid the enemies of Oreat Britain.f 

M. de Vei^nnes had not waited for this vote of the 
congress to (k'tennine upon acquainting the Americans 
with tlie sympathies of France. He was one of those who 
for a long tune had foreseen the revolt of the English 
colonies, and the use which France might make of it 
against Great Britaiu ; but he had also- a glimpse of the 
dangers of revolutionary infcction^I and he had no iuacy 

• Atnerican Archivefl, toL iii. pp. 1,408, 1,413. 

j* Tliis committee was compose <1 of five members — Harriscni, 
Franklin, Johnaon, Dickenson, and Jay. 

;J * The priDciples of moclcraiion and justice which so constantly 
animate the OOOacils of the King, and direct all their resolutions, 
should be a reason for his Britannic Majesty being proof against the 
anxiety vhich some violent persons, enemies of public tranquility, 
would excite in him respecting our views. Far from desiring to 
avail ourselves of the embarrassment in which England now is as * 
reflects American affiurs, we should rather desire to have the means 
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for liazartling auytliing on the strength of remote and 
uncertain c(3ntingencies,* In like manner, even after 
the battle of Lexington, lie would have remained 
an unmoved observer of events, waiting to be guided by 
them, if, hke the greater part of the French diplomatists 
of his time, his mind had not been hamxted by the re- 
collection of the surprise of which France had been 
ihe victim in 1755.f He thought for a moment that he 
had very serious grounds for apj)rehending that Eniiland 
was meditating some project for putting au end to the 
quarrel with lier colonies by making a rash against 
France, and by diverting against our own islands the 
military ardour of the Americans, whose violent and 
suspicious humour it seemed euby at ali times to inflame 

of aiding her to extricate herself. The spirit of revolt, wherever it 
niAy burst out, is always a dangerous example : it is with moral as 
with physical maladies— both one and the other may become infec- 
tious. This consideration alone must induce us to take care ihat 
the spirit of independence which has so terriUf exploded in North 
America should not conmiunicate itself to those points in which we 
are interested in that quarter of the globe.*— TAs ComU de 
Vergmnea to the Count de Ouine8f the French Ambassador in 
London, June 28, 1775. 

* 'Letttsnot anticipate eventSfbut content ourselves with learning 
ihem when they happen.' — The Count de Vergennes to M, Gamier , 
Gbarg6 d*Afiaiies in London, May 12, 1775. ' As a calm observer, I 
prefer to follow the course of events than to endeavour to predict 
them.* — The Count de Vergtmee to the Count Oumes, July 9, 
1775. 

f * The surprise upon us in 1755 is one of those events of which 
our horror preserves the remembrance, even when resentment has 
passed away. It is to protect ourselves against a similar perfidy I 
have strongly urged you, .sir, to endeavour to find finends in the 
Opposition party. This party has such an interest in penetrating 
into the plans of the Court, and to thwart them, that it is from 
it, beyond all question, that it must be possible to derive the 
best information.' — Fet^ennes (o OuineSf July lu, 1775. See 
Appendix iii. 
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on the subject of our supposed design upon Canada.* 

Ill order to prevent tliis tlaiiuer, M. de Vergeniies 
authorized his ambassador in Loudou, the Count de 
GKiines, to send an emissary to America, commissioned 
to ascertain the feeling of the colonies, and to make 
them understiuul that France had given up all projects 
against Canada, tliat she adniiretl their conduct, and 
was disposed to show her esteem for them by arrange- 
ments £eivourable to their commerce.f A few days 
before the arrival at Philadelphia of this French agent, 
one de Bonvouluir, tlie di[)loniatie eonimittee of 
congress had cluirged Mr. Dumjii^ at Tlie Hague, J and 
Mr. Arthur Lee in London,^ secretly to sound the disposi- 
tion of foreign powers with respect to America. M. de 
Bonvouloir was accordingly a god-send to the com- 
mittee, tliougli, in eonformity with liis instructions, || lie 
oidy gave himself out for 'a well disposed private in- 
dividual^ without authority or mission, but having at 
Paris ^some useful (Acquaintances^ through whom he 
^thouijlit' he knew tlial France wislicd well to America, 
that she might, ^ perhaj/s^^ shut her eyes to purchases of 
warlike stores, which miglit be discreetly made in her 
ports, and that, ^perhaps^ she might listen to any re- 
quests made in a way not to compromise her. He 

• Guines to Vergennes, July 28, 1775. Vergenaes to GuineSf 

Augu:*! 7. 177'». 

■j" Vt'nji to a ninety August 7, 1775. 

\ Fniiiklin's Worloi, vol. viii. p. 104; Letter to Charles DumaHy 

DccGinbor ',>, 1 775. 

§ American Diplomatic Com's[K..ndt'nco, vol. ii. p. 5; Committee 
of Sec rot Coi r» sponiltiKT to A. Lee. See a 1 ho a letterfrom Franklin 
to Diui (iahriel «le Bourbon, December 12, 1775.— •Franklin's 
"Works, vol. viii. |». IC"*. 

II The CouiU de Guines to the Count de Vergennee, September 
8, 1775. 
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undertook to communicate to his acquaintances the 
result of his interviewB with the members of the com- 
mittee. Thej had need of two engineer officers ; he 

would present their request. They desired to procure 
in France arjus and [)owder ; he would refer their 
agents to good correspondents in the French porta 
They enquired if it would be prudent on their part to 
send a plenipotentiary to Paris, and if ^ France would be 
satisfied with liaviiiij an exclujjive commerce with tlieni 
during a limited time, as indemnity for the expense 
she would be put to in supporting their cause ; ' he did 
not object to put the questions.* 

Such were the first overtures which France and 
America made to each other almost simulumeously. 
The committee of secret correspondence was not less 
interested than M. de Veigennes in the negotiations 
being conducted with the greatest discretion. Any 
pubhc aj)peal to a foreign power, would, at this juncture, 
have revoked the moral feeling of a considerable por- 
tion of the country. 

'In this country,' wrote M. de Bonvouloir to the Count de 
Gullies, * there are still a good many people who clinj^ to the 
Kinpf, who it seems haa not yet done tliem harm enou<^h. 
They would see with apprehension a foreijjjn nation meddlinj^ 
in their afiairs. The aound heads who compose the Secret 
Council are anxious to gain people over to them, and make 
them aware of the necessity there is for their heing assisted. 
Id this I am of opinion they are acting discreetly. They 'are 
iraituig to have their cities destroyed and their houses bnmt^ 
which will raise to its climax their horror of the Leopards.'! 

Tlie year 1776 opened witli the bombardment of 
Norfolk, and the pubhcation of Paine's pamphlet entitled 

• M,de Bonvouloir to the Count de OuMeSf December 28, 1775. 
t Ibid. 
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'Common Sense.** All the sophisms of the radicals of 
all ages against aristocratic and monarchical institutions, 
all the reasons^ which for three months had been 
appealed to in fitvour oP separation, were summed up 
in this little work (published at the suggestion of 
Franldiu), written in a clever spirited style, hkely to tell 
upon the mob. In a few days the hatred agamst 
England, and the idea of independence, made remark- 
able progress among the masses. ' A few more such 
flaming arguments, as were exhibited at Falmouth and 
Norfolk, added to the sound doctrine and tmanswerable 
reasoning contained in the pamphlet ^ Common Sense," 
wrote Washington, on Jan. 81, * will not leare numbers 
at a loss to decide upon the propriety of a separation.'f 
The same temporizing and make-shift spirit continued, 
however, to paralyse the majority of congress, to the 
great detriment of the army, which was deficient in 
amnuinition, clotliinL^-, slioes, men, and to the prril of 
the countr}% which continued in a state of anarchy. 
When, after two months' leave of absence spent in Ids 
native colony, John Adams resumed his seat in con- 
gress, on February 9, 1776, he found it not less restive 
against his advice tlum it wjis when he left it. A few days 
atter liis arrival, the delegates &om Maryland had re- 
ceived an express prohibition against any demonstration 
in &vour of independence, i and Franklin had in vain 
made new attemj)ts to obtain the attention of congress 
to his plan of a confederation. § In spite of its success 
out of doors, the party of reaction was wearied out and 
discouraged in the assembly. In spite of the unpardon- 

* Jamiaiy 8, 1766. 

t Waaliingtoii*8 WritingB^ toL iiL p. 276; Letter to Joieph 
Beed. 

{ January 11, 1776. § Jaaoaiy 16, 1776. 
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able bitterness of the King's speedi on opening Parlia- 
ment on Oetober 26» 1775 ; in spite of the Act of 
Parliament,* which, regarding the Americans as enemies, 
declared their vessels to be lawful prizes, the peace 
party was ob^tinately bent on waiting for the pro- 
positions of tlie commissioners, authorised by the same 
Act, to accept the submission of repentant colonies, 
and to pardon contrite rebels. John Adams again took 
the field with generous ardour. The evacuiition of 
Jioston by the Englishf came just in time to restore 
courage to his Mends, and weight to his burning 
harangues; day by day the vehement athlete gained 
ground, but only step by step, and after violent discus- 
sion. Privateering against tlie EngHsh was autliorised ; J 
the British Custom Ilousas were suppressed ; the ports 
of America were thrown open to idl nations ; its com- 
merce was declared free, and the last vestiges of the 
old coluiiinl system, the last mjuks of colouial depend- 
ence, were ellkced.^ 

Though committed to acts which impUed the rupture 
of all ties between America and Great Britain, the 
majority in congress did not the less shrink from a 
formal declaration of the consummated fact. The 
word sepai'ation carried with it a sort of superstitious 
|error, which John Adams ridiculed with the bitterest 
sarcasm in a letter to General Gates a few days before 
he succeeded in forcing his colleagues to take the 
decisive step : 

'We have hitherto conducted half a war, acted upon the 
line of defence, &c &c ; but you will see by to-morrow's 

paper that, for the future, we are likely to wag^e three-quar- 
ters of a war. The continenUl ships of war, and provincial 

• December 16, 1775. t March 17, 1776. 

t March 23, 1776. § April 6, 1776. 
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ships of war, and letters of marque, and privateers, are 
permitted to cruise on Britisli property, wherever found on 
the ocean. This is not independency, 3'ou know — nothing 
like it. If a post or two more should bring you unlimited 
latitude of trade to all nations, and a polite invitation to all 
nations to tracie with you, take care that you do not call it or 
think it independency. No such matter I Independency is 
a hobgoblin of such frightful mien, that it would throw a 
delicate person into fits to look it in the £BMse.** 

The negotiations 'wjth the enemies of the mother 
country cuiitinued to be pursued, however, witli a trai- 
torous activity. On March 3, 1776, the committee of 
secret correspondence had taken upon itself to send Mr. 
Silas Deane to Paris, in order to make direct offers of 
friendshi]) to France, and solicitati<nis for a.ssistauce, 
which till then it had not ventured to transmit to M. 
de Yei^ennes, except through indirect channels. Al- 
ready communicated to the French government, fix>m 
Philadelphia by Bonvouloir,f from London by Lee and 
Beaumareliais, J from the Hague l)y Durnas, tlie re- 
quest of the American insurgents " became the sub- 
ject of serious consideration in the councils of Louis 
XVI. just when Mr. Silas Deane was leaving America. 

M. de iuiyiR'val, first clerk in the office of Foreign 
Aflairs, made an abstract of these documents, and sup- 
ported their views with much force, in a paper drawn, 
up for the prime minister. France, according to him, 
had much to gain by the dismemberment of the British 
Empire, and nothing to apprehend, as regarded her 

* Adam8*8 Works, toI. i. p. 206. 

f Bmvouhir to the Count de (TutfiM, December 28, 1775. It 
Kaicfaed Paris only on Februaiy 27, 1776. 

{ Febroaiy 29, 1776. BeaumarohaiB et son temps, par M. de 
Lom^e, Tol. ii. p. 99. 

§ American Diplomatic Correspondence, yol. viii. p. 260 ; Ditma$ 
to Franklin, April 30, 1776. 
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own colonics. It was her policy, tliereft)re, to favour 
the caufie of the insurgents, ^t by secret succours 
and enoouiagements of a nature to stimulate their per- 
severance, and then, when the strength of England 
hliould begin to flatr, by a vigorous iiiltTvcntion. It 
was not possible for her to ixssunie the continuation of 
peace as the point of departure for her policy ; the most 
passive bearing would not save her from the suspicions 
and sudden attacks of Great Britain ; prudence required, 
therefore, that slie shoidd prepare the means of suc- 
cesslully conducting the war. The most important of 
these means was to make sure of the colonies, and, if 
need were, to make common cause with them.* 

M. de Vergennes Wiis not by any means so positive 
on tdl these pc»ints ; and in his communiciitions witli 
the Xing, he affected to show himself less decided than 
he was. He certainly made no secret of the satisfac- 
tion he felt at the idea of a civil war which would 
exhaust the ie.>ources of Great Britain, but he asked 
himself with some perplexity of mind, wliich is it really 
the interest of France and Spain to wish for, — the sub- 
jection, or the independence of America ? In either 
contingency he considered the colony of the two 
crowns as memiccd by the invasions of the English 
race. Always disposed to expect from our neighbours 
aggressions the most incompatible with international 
good faith, it was his intimate conviction that it was the 
riglit and interest of France to profit by tlieir intestine 
quarrels in order to pour down upon them and strike 
a decisive blow ; but, knowing the scrupulous irresolu- 
tion of the King, and his love of peace, he did not dare 

* These reoommendations are in a paper entitled ' ReflectionB on 
the actual position of the English Colonies^ and the policy which 
France ooght to punne resecting them.*— See Appendix iii. 
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urge him to the adoption of so vigorous and offensive a 
policy, but couiined himself to recoimneudiug what lie 
called *a circunispecty but active, preparation.' To 
labour for the preservation of peace without believing 
in it; to arm without exciting suspicion ; to encourasre 
the insimjentu by secret favours and vague promisLS, 
without any formal understanding with them ; to foment 
a civil war in an underhand way and dexterously to 
blind the eyes of the English minlstiy, ^vithout com- 
promising either dignity or equity — sucli was tlie tor- 
tuous and shuliiing policy which M. de Vergennes pro- 
posed to the council, out of consideration for the King's 
doubts and conscience. 

M. Turgot opposed to this petty pohcy considera- 
tions profouu^l, decorous, and wise in tlie most marked 
degree. Neither the subjection of America nor its in- 
dependence must necessarily involve, according to him, 
tlie conquest of the French colojiies. Temporarily sub- 
jected, America would continue to be a cause of em- 
barrassment and ruin to England, that would paralyse 
her external action ; enmndpated, she could only become 
dangerous to those powers which, obstinately resisting 
the natural course of things, should refuse their colonies 
the commercial and political liberty wliich was their 
right, and which should persist in regarding them as 
conquered provinces, instead of treating them as 
fi iendly states, protected but not depcMideiit. A prompt 
accommodation between America and England, which 
would place at the disposal of the latter the forces 
levied to overawe the ' insurgents^ and which would 
compel the EngUsh ministry to engage in some brilliant 
enterprise in order to occupy tlie minds of the [)eople, 
was the only contingency which, ii realised, could expose 
the two Crowns to any immediate danger. But then 
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this was a danger too purely supposititious to autliorize, 
on the part of France, aa ofiien^ive war, which would 
be as disastrous to the finances of the kingdom as con- 
trary to the moral principles of the King, and incom- 
patible with the reforms necessary to the State, and the 
comfort and well-bciiii]^ of the people. Prudence no 
doubt required that France should be prepared against 
a surprise. She ought to iill her arsenals, strengthen 
her fleet, drill her soldiers, and watch the movements 
of lier neiglibours. She might usefully keep up a 
correspondence with the Ameiican colonies, provided 
she had no ostensible agent there openly actmg in her 
name. She might give the Americans full liberty to 
make purchases in her ports, and to procure through 
commercial cliannels tlie niihtaiy stores, and even the 
money they might require. Her position should be 
that of neutrality. To refuse to sell to the Americans 
would be a breach of it But it would be equally a 
breach of it to su])ply them with secret aid in money, 
and this step, dillicult to conceal, would give rise to 
just complaints on the part of the English.* Aiter long 
ddiberation, the counsels of M. de Vergennes triumphed 
over those of M. Turgot France and Spain determined 
to supply the colonies by means of paid agents, whose 
mission, never avowed to the Americans, would be left 
to them to divine. No direct assistance was therefore 
granted to the * insurgents^ and this it was that in all 
probability enabled ]\[. de Vergennes io rej)ly with 
olhcial indignation to the English negotiator, who, in 
Dr. Franklin's presence, accused us of having provoked 
the war by encouraging the colonists to revolt : ^ The 
Count de Vergennes grew a little vrarm, and declared 

• (Eurres de M. Turgot, vol. viii. pp. 435-504 (edition of 1809). 
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firmly that the breach was made, and our independence 

declared, long l^cfori' ^ve received the least encourage- 
ment from i ranee ; and he defied the world to give the 
smallest proof of the contrary. ^ There sits," said he, 
'^Mr. Franklin, who knows the &ct, and can contradict 
me if I do not speak the truth."** 

Tlie fact which M. de Vergennes suppressed was that, 
on June 10, 17 7 G, tln*ee weeks before the declaration 
of independence, he had remitted a million of francs to 
Beaumarchais, to purchase supplies for the Americans 
through the commercial liouse of Eodrigue, HortaK'Z, 
and Co.f On that very day the opportuneness of pro- 
claiming the emancipation of the colcmies was hotly 
contested in congress. The ])rogress of opinion had, 
however, been much quickened since the great triumph 
of John Adams in the month of Apiil. ludepeudeuce 
no longer appeared so frightful a spectre. The pro- 
vincial congress of North Carolina had authorized its 
delegates to the continental congress to vote for separa- 
tion.$ The chief justice of JSouth Carolina had de- 
clared, in his cliarge to the grand jury, that the people 
were absolved from their allegiance to George JJl,^ 
The same thing had been done by the assembly of 
Rhode Island. || The convention of Virginia had formally 
directed its rej)resentativL' at I'hiladclpliia to propose 
an act of emancipation.^ Pennsylvania itself, super- 
seding its previous instructions to its delates on 
November 19, 1775, had since authorized them to vote 
for a confederation and to make treaties witli foreign 
powers, leaving tlie decision on all other points to 

• Franklin's Wcrks, vol. ix. p. 271. 

t Bt auniarcliais t t non temps, pjir M. dc Lomenie, vol. ii. p. lljl. 
+ Ai>i il 12, 177G. § AprU 23, 1776. | May 4, 1776. 
% Mujr 15, 1776. 
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their ability, prudence, and integrity • The con- 
tinental congress hiul recommended all tliecolonievS which 
had not yet organised a government, to ^me for them- 
selves a constitution ; f and Dickenson himself had 
patiently listened to R H. Lee, when, in the name 
of \'ii-gini;i, lie proposed the resolution that ' these 
imited colomes are, and have a right to be, free and 
independent States.' j: 

For two days the question •was warmly debated.^ 
The persevering champion of pnidence attacked not 
the motion itself, but its unseasonableness. lie acknow- 
ledged that a reconciliation with Great Britain liad 
become impossible, and that the people were beginning 
to be sensible of it even in the middle provinces ; but 
this feeling, lie added, must yet be left to ri[)en. Nei- 
ther 2sew York, nor New Jersey, nor Delaware had as 
yet assented to the propriety of a separation. Was it 
desired to compel their del^ates to quit congress ? Was 
it desired to run the risk of seeing these colonies separate 
themselves from the union ? Why not wait? In a few 
months the intentions of France and Sj^ain would be 
more accurately known, and there would meanwhile 
be time to lay the groundwork of a confederation. 
The creation of a new state should prece<le the pro- 
clamation of its existence. Congress might lose every- 
thing, and could gain nothing, by a precipitate course. 

Wilson, Bobert B. Livingston, E. EuUedge supported 
Dickenson. J. Adams, R H. Lee, and Wythe, defended 
the motion like men who felt themselves masters of 
the position ; and tiie majority of congress went with 
them. Out of consideration for the scruples of the 

• June 8, 1776. f ^lay 1770. t Juno 7, 1770. 

§ Jofforson 8 Works, vol. i. pp. 12^18 } Atttobwgruphy^ 8th and 
IGihof June, 1776. 
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middle provinces, it was resolved not to take the 

definitive vote until the first of July ; but in order to 
shorteu as much as possible the delay caused by this 
adjournment, a committee, composed of T. Jeflerson, 
John Adams, Dr. Franklin, Boger Sherman, and Bobert 
B. Livingston, was ap[>ointed, with instructions im- 
mediately to frame a declaration of independence ; 
other committees were also chosen to propose a plan 
of confederation betwe^ the colonies, and ascertain 
the basis on which the new Union could treat with 
foreign powers. 

The joy of John Adams burst out with that mixture 
of the burlesque and the profound which is peculiar 
to men of his race : *Be silent,' he wrote to Francis 
Dana, in order to make him understand what it was 
that moved him witliout violating the rules of congress, 
' and patient, and lime will bring forth, after the usual 
groans, throes, and pains upon such occasions, a fine 
child — a fine vigorous, healthy boy, I presume; Ood 
bless him, and make him a great, wise, vii tuous, pious, 
rich, and powerful man!** 

• Adams's Works, vol. ix. p. 210; Letter to irancii* Dooa, 
June 12, 177G. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

im 

WHY AFRBSm WAS 00MXI8SI0NED TO DRAW UP THE 
DBCXARATIOBr OP IlffDBPSKDKNCB, AHD HOW HIS PBBFORH- 
ANCS WAS BBCEmn) BT OONORSSS — JOHK ADAMSES 
ACOODMT JBPFBB80N*8 AOODUMT — FRANKL1M*S STORY 07* 
MEK TH0ICP80N, THB HATTBB, AND HIS MEW SiaN — 
SIOMIHO OP THB DBCLARATIQV OP DIDSPEMDEMGE. 

JEFFERSON was thirty-three years of age when he 
was commissioDed to draw up the declaration of 

independence. Julm Adams had reada'd eiglity-six, 
wheu lie was explaining, not without some peevishness, 
how 80 young a man could have been entrusted with 
such a task :— 

* Gushing, Samuel Adams, Paine, and myself, all destitute 
of fortune — four poor pilgrims — proceeded in one coach, 
and were escorted through Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey, into Pennsylvania. We were mot at 
Frankfort by Dr. Bush* Mr. Mifflin, Mr. Bayard, and several 
other of the most active sons of liberty in Philadelplua» who 
desired a conference with us. We invited them to take tea 
with US in a private apartment They asked leave to give us 
some information and advice, which we thankfully granted. 
They represented to us that the friends of government in 
Boston and in the Eaatern Stiites, in their correspondence 
with their friends in Pennsylvania and all the Southern 
►States, had represented n.s as four desperate adventurers. . . . 
We were all suspected of having indejjendcnce in view. 
**Now," said they, "you must not utter the word inde- 
pendence, nor give the least hint or insinuation of the idea^ 

H 
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either in congress or any private oonvenation. If you do, 
you are undone ; for the idea of independence is as unpopular 
in Penoflylvaniay and in all the Middle and Southern States, 
as the Stamp Act No man dares to speak of it« Moreover, 
you are the representatives of the suJSering state. Boston 
and Massachusetts are under a rod of iron. . . • Tour feel- 
ings have been hurt, your passions excited ; you are thought 
to be too warm, too zealous, too sanguine. You must be, 
therefore, very cautious. You must not come for^vard witli 
any bold measures ; you must not pretend to take the lead. 
You know Virginia is the most populous state in the Union. 
They are very proud of their ancient dominion, as they call 
it They think they have a right to take the lead ; and 
the Southern States, and Middle States, too^ are too much 
disposed to yield it to them." . . . This conversation, and 
the principles, facts, and motives suggested in it^ have given 
a colour, complexion, and character to the whole poUcjof the 
United States fhm that day to this. Without it, Mr. 
Washington would never have commanded our armies^ nor 
Mr. Jefferson have been the author of the Declaration of 
Independence.* 

*Mr. Jefferson came into congress in June 1775, and 
brought with him a reputation for literature, science, and a 
happy talent of composition. Writings of his were handed 
about, remarkable for the peculiar felicity of expression. 
Though a silent member in congress, he was so prompt, 
frank, explicit^ and decisive upon committees and in con- 
versation (not even Samuel Adams was more so), that he 
soon seiaed upon my heart ; and upon this occasion I gave 
him my vote> and did all in my power to procure the votes of 
others. I think he had one more vole than any other, and 
that placed him at the head of the committee. I had the 
next highest number, and that placed me the second.- The 
committee met, discussed the subject, and then appointed 
Mr. Jefferson and me to make the draft; I suppose 
because we were the two first on the llBt. 

'The sul)-committee met. Jefferson proposed to me to 
make the draft. I said, " I will not." " Yuu sliould do it" 
" Ob 1 no." " Why will you nut 't You ought to do it" " I 
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will not** « Wliy ? " " Recisons eii*»iigh;' " What can be 
your reasons ? " " Reason first: You are a Virginian, and a 
Virginian ought to appear at the head of this business. 
Keason seoond : I am obnoxious, suspected, and unpopular ; 
you are very much otherwise. Reason tliird : You can write 
ten times better than I can.* Well," said Jeffeacaon, ^ if 
you are decided, I will do as well as I can.'* " Veiy welL 
When yon hare drawn it ap^ we will have a meeting." 

*A meeting we aooordingly had, and conned the paper 
over. I was delighted with its high tone and the flights of 
oratory with which it abounded ; especially that concerning 
negro slavery, which, though I knew his Southern brethren 
woultl never suffer to pass in congress,* I certainly never 
would oppose. There were other expressions which I would 
not have inserted, if I had drawn it up — particularly that 
which called the King tyrant. I tliought this too per- 
sonal. ... I tliought the expression too passionate, and 
too much like scolding, for so grave and solemn a document ; 
but as Franklin and Sherman were to inspect it afterwards, 
I thought it would not become me to strike it out. I 

* Jeffermn takes care in his memoirs to call attention to the fiict 
that — ' Our Northern brethren aleo, I believe, felt a little tender 
under those oenscftes; for, though their people had very few slaves 
thenuehesy yet th^ had piettj considerable carriers of them to . 
others.*— Jeflfersom's Woiks, voL i p. 19; AtUobiogrcg^hy. This 
remark, combined with that of John Adams's^ is the best comment 
on the violent diatribe which congren had the good sense and the 
good taste to snppreas. Slave-dealers and slave-masters had scarcely 
the r^t to put down the protection of the alave trade among the 
political erimea of Geoige HL, which warranted the declaration of 
independence, or to expnm themselves as foUowa : * He haa waged 
cruel war againat human nature itself, violating its most aacred 
rights of lifb and liberty in the peraonaof a distant people who never 
offbnded him (the Africans). • . • This piratical warfiffe, the oppro- 
bium of Lifidd powers, is the warfiire of the CSuristian King of Great 
Britain. ... He has prostituted his negative for suppresaing every 
legialative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable com 
meice. . . . And he is now ezdting those very people to rise in 
arms among us^* dsc— Aviobiogni^jf ; voL i. p. 23. 

H 2 
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consented to report it» and do not now remember that I made 
or suggested a single alteration. 

* We reported it to the committee of five. It was read, and 

I do not remember that Franklin or Sherman criticised any- 
tliing. We were all in haste. Congress wius impatient, ami 
tlie instrument Wiis reported, a.s I believe, in Jefferson's hand- 
writing, as he first drt-w it. Coni^Tess cut <»fT about a (juarter 
of it, as I expected tlit v would ; Init they obliterated some of 
the best of it, and left all that was exceptional, if anything in 
it was. I have long wondered that the original draft has 
not been published. I suppose the reason is, the yehement 
philippic against negro slavery. 

* As you justly observe, there is not an idea in it but what 
has been hackneyed in Congress for two years before.** 

Quoted by Timothy rickering in a historical Botice 
imtten in 1823, on the occasion of the anniversaiy of the 
declaration of independence^and then circulated through 

the newspapers, the account of Jolm Adams reached 
Jefierson. It had for him all the piquancy and attrac- 
tiveness of novelty. The scenes in which he was made 
to be present) and the language which was put into his 
mouth; these were in his eyes positive discoveries, 
lie was c|uite awnrc lliat he Avas the author of the 
declaration of nidependencc, but not that he was the 
puny prot(^g6 of Jolm Adams. He thought it very . 
natural that he should be made acquainted with what 
might have passed at Frankfort between the sons of 
liberty in Boston, and those in rhihitlclpliiti. but not 
tliat he sliould receive revelations toucliing what he 
himself had done in congress. He wrote to Madison 
in order to set the matter in its true hght, and we have 
thus two opposite accounts of one of the greatest 
events in modern history, wi'ittcn by two men who 
took the most important part in it ; they had seen witli 

* Adani» s Works, vol. ii. pp. 512-514. 
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difierent eyes ; which of tliem had seen what really 
was P This is a question which it would be impertinent 

to attempt to clear up at this time of day. History 
then is reduced to isolely aud simply enre*^i6tcriiig 
the two dcpositiou3. 

'Mr. Adams's memory lias led h'ua into unquestionable 
en-or,' said Jeflersoii. * At the of eiglity-eight, and furty- 
seven years after tin* transactions of ind(»|)endcnce, tliis is not 
wonderful. Nor sliould T, at the age of eiglity, on tlie small 
advantage of that difterence only, venture to oppose my 
memory to his, were it not supported by written notes, taken 
by myself at the moment, and on the spot. He says the 
committee of five — to wit. Dr. Franklin, Slierman, Living 
9ton, and ourselyeB — met^ discussed the subject, and then 
appointed bim and myself to make the draft ; that we, as a 
sub-committee, met, and conned the paper over, and he does 
not remember that he made or suggested a single alteration. 
Now, tbese details are quite incorrect. The committee of 
five met (no such thing as a sub-committee was proposal) ; 
l)ut they unanimously pressed on myself alone to undertake 
the draft. I consented : I drew it ; hut before I reported 
it to the conunittee, I communicated it sejjcrdfr/t/ to Dr. 
Franklin and ^[r. Adams, re(piesting their corrections, be- 
cause they were the two members of whose judgements and 
amendments I wished most to have the benetit, before pre- 
senting it to the committee; and you have seen the original 
paper now in my hands, with the corrections of Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Adams interlined in their own handwritings. Their 
alterations were two or three only, and merely verbal. I then 
wrote a hai copy, reported it to the committee, and from 
them, unaltered, to congress. This personal communication 
and consultation with Mr. Adams, he has mis-remembered 
into the actings of a sub-committee. . . . ^liether, also, 
the sentiments of independence, and the reason for declaring 
it, which make so great a portion of the instrument, ha<l 
been hackneyed in congress for two years before the 4th 
of July '76, or this dictum also of Mr. Adams l)e another slip 
of memory, let history say. This, however, 1 will say for Mr, 
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Adams, tliat lie Bupported the declaration with zeal and 
ability, fighting fearlessly for every word of it. As to 
myself, I thought it a duty to be, on that occasion, a passive 
auditor of the opinions of others, more impartial judges than 
I could be of its merits or demerits. During the debate, I 
was sitting by Doctor Franklin, and he observed that I was 
writhing a little under the acrimonious criticisms on some of 
its parts ; and it was on that occasion that» by way of oomforti 
he told me the t^orj of John Thompson, the hatter, and his 
new sign.* I have made it a rule,** said he, " whenever in 
my power, to avoid becoming the draftsman of pi^>ers to 
be reviewed by a public body. I took my lesson from an 
incident which I will relate to you. When I wris a journeyman 
printer," one of my conij)ani()ns, an apprentice hatter, having 
served out his time, w'as about to ojien a shop for himself. 
His first concern was to have a handsome sign-board, with a 
proper inscription. He composed it in these words : *Johu 
Thompson, Matter, makes and sella hate, for ready money,* 
with the figure of a hat subjoined; but he thought he would 
submit it to his friends for their amendments. The first he 
showed it to thought the word * Hatter ' tautolcf^ous, because 
followed by the words * makes hats,' whidi showed he was a 
hatter. It was struck out The next observed that the word 

* makes ' might as well be omitted, because his customers 
would not care who made the .hats. If good and to their 
mind, they would buy, by whomsoever made. He struck it 
out. A third siiid he thought the words */or ready money'* 
were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on 
credit. Every one who purchased expect€*d to pay. They 
were parted with, and the inscription now stood: *John 
Thompson sells hats.' ^ SSdls hats!'' says his next friend. 

* ^Tiy, nobody would expect you to give them away : what 
then is the use of that word ? ' It was stricken out, and 

' hats ' followed it, the rather that there was one painted on i 
the board. So the inscription was reduced ultimately to \ 

* John Thompson,' with the figure of a hat subjcined." *t 

* JeffemoD*! Works, voL vii. pp. 304, 806 ; Letter to lladiaon. 
f Ibid. vol. viii. p. &00 ; AntedoUi of Dr. Franklin, 
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It took cougress not less thau three sittings to reduce 
the draft to its ultimate form. The resolution in &vour 
of independence was passed on July 2, 1776 ; * the de- 
claration drawn up by Jeflerson wiis not adopted until 
the 4th,f the anniversary of which day is always cele- 
brated as a national jubilee by the Americans. John 
Adams expected, not unreasonably, that dus fl^te would ! 
have dated two days earlier; and the next day after . 
that on which the separation between the two (^onntries . 
was definitively resolved on, and on whicli victory had at 
length crowned his impetuosily and tenacity, he wrote 
to lus wife in a tone at once manly and striking : 

*The second day of July 1776, will be the most memorable ; 
epoch in the history of America. I am apt to believe that it ' 
will be celebrated by succeed generations a.s the great an- i 
niversary festivaL It ought to he commemorated, a^^ the day / 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to Crod Almighty. ' 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, ^ 
games, sports, gons, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from | 
one end of this continent to the other, from this time forward ' 
for evermore. 

* You will think me transported with enthusiasm, butl am 
Dot. I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure, that 

it will cost us to maintain this declaration, and support and 
defend tliese states ; yet, through all the gloom, I can see the 
rays of ravishing liglit and glory. I can see that the end is 
more than worth all the means, and that posterity will 
triumph in that day's transaction, even although we should 
rue it» which I trust in God we shall noU't 

• This resolution, moved l>y 11. II. Loo, was adoptwi by all tlic 
states roprosonted in congross, (•xcoi)t New York,tlic dclcrratcs whicli 
had not received the necossary powers to vote, and w< r<' not autlio- 
ri2ed until eight days later by their constituent to accede to the 
decision of the twelve other states. 

f It received the signatures of all present except Dickoiison. ? 
X Adama'a Works, vol. ix. p. 420; Letter to Mrs. Adams, July 
3, 1770. 
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CHAPTER V. 



1776—1784 



JEFFERSON QUITS 00N0BE8S TO 00 AND AB0U8H IN 
VmOIMIA SMTAIUSy THE BIGHT OF FRIMOaENITUBB, TITHBfly 
&C. — HE IS LESS FORTDNATE IN HIS EFFORTS AGAINST 
SLAVERY » IS ICADE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA — DOBS HIMSELF 
LITTLE HONOUR DURING THE INVASION OF TBU STATE IN 
1781 — BEOOHES DISGUSTED WITH PURLIC LIFE — HIS WTFB*8 
DEATH — HE RETURNS TO CONGRESS — IS APPOINTED MINISTER 
TO PARIS. 

THE declaration of independence once adopted, Jef* 
ferson soon discovered that there was nothing left 
for liim to do in congress equal to what lie liad done. 
He could not remain there, consequently, without losing 
something of his importance ; and he left it to devote 
himself to the most important work which a citizen 
unconnected with the {)rotession of amis, or with diplo- 
macy, could at that time accomplish — the reform of the 
civil legislation of Virginia, his native colony. For a 
year this reform had been impatiendy waited for by 
the politicians of the northern part of the union. In 
the pubHc feeling and social condition of the colonies 
now coalized against England, there were very 
striking diversities. In the south the soil belonged to 
great proprietors, surrounded by slaves and small 
cultivatoi-s. Entails and primogeniture perpetuated 
wealth and power in an aristocracy which monopolized 
almost all public junctions; the Church of England 
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was the form of religion established by law, aad both 
Society and the Church were constituted upon a hier- 
archical principle. In the north, on the contrary, a 

sentiment of equality was in general predominant, 
socially, and religiously. 

* I dread the oonsequenoee of this diflaimilitude of character,' 
wrote John Adams to Joseph Hawley, on Kovemher 25, 1775 ; 
'and without the utmost caution on hoth sides, and the most 

considerate forbearance with one another, and prudent conde- 
scension on both si(h's, they will certuiiily be fatal. An 
alteration of the southern constitutions, wliich must certainly 
take place if this war continues, will gradually brin<i^ all the 
continent nearer and nearer to each other in all respects.** 

It was not only from the desire of rendering the 

United States more homogeneous, and of putting an 
end to every cause of division and separation, that 
John Adams wished for such an internal revolution ifi 
the south. Feehngs much less pure were mixed up 
with this patriotic view, and when he learnt that 
Patrick Henry shared liis opinions, and was disposed 
to realise them in Virginia, he experienced all the paltry 
pleasure that an envious man derives from the hunulia- 
tion of the great : — 

' The dons, the bashaws, the grandees, the patricians, the 
sachems, the nabobs — call them by what name you please — 
sigh and groan, and fret, and sometimes stamp, and foam, and 
cmrse, bnt all in vain. The decree is gone fortb« and it cannot 
be recalled, that a more equal hhextj than has prevailed in 
other ports of the earth must be estabhshed in America. 
That exuberance of pride which has produced an insolent 
domination in a few, a very few, opulent monopolinng 
fiunilies, will be brought down nearer to the confines of 
reason and moderation than they have been used to. This is 
all the evil which they themselves will endure. It will do 

* J. Adamft*B Workfs vol. ix. p. 867. 
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them good in this world, and in every other ; for prida WM 
not made for man, only as a tormenter.** 

Jefferson did not share in these spiteftd sentiments ; 
but a prouder feeling, and one still more revolutionary 
than that of Adams stimulated him, contempt for the 
past, and the ambition to remodd society acoordii^ to 
his own views. By his mother^s side he belonged to 
tlie Virginian aristocracy, and he meditated its destruc- 
tion, not to give himself the satisfaction of a destroyer, 
not to put the laws of hia state in aooordance with 
those of other parts of the union, but to gratify him- 
self as a logician, and to harmonize its oonstitution*witii 
his notions of a republican government : ' When I 
left congress in 1776, it was in the persuasion that our 
whole code must be reviewed, adapted to our ze- 
publioan form of government; and, now that we had 
no negatives of councils, governors, and kings to re- 
strain us from doing right, that it should be corrected, 
in all its parts, with a single eye to reason.' f 

By reasan^ Jefferson meant his own. A republican 
form of government may govern, and has, in fact, 
governed, societies essentially distinct Jefferson's mind 

could not conceive a republic without a democracy, nor 
a democracy without the sovereign and uncontested 
power of tlie greatest number. All in Virginian so- 
dety which could constrain and limit this power, all 
that did not directly emanate from it, all that could 
maintain a self-subsistent existence was sacrificed in 

• J. Adams's Works, vol. ix. p. Letter to Patrick Heniy, 

June 3, 1776. It was the writer of this letter wbom Jefferson and 
the Democratic party attempted, fifteen yean afterwarda, to r^pre- 
Bent as an aristocrat ! 

t Jefferson's W<>rk% voL i. p. 42 ; Autobiography, 
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his revolutionary scheme. He did not couteut himself 
with propoeiiig to the assembly of Vii^ginia the aboli- 
tion of laws, already in point of £ftct become obsolete, 

which interfered with religious liberty; he required 
the absolute separation of Church and State, because a 
clergy paid by the State is not immediately dependent 
upon the masses. He wished to suppiess primogeniture 
and entails, because great hereditary fortunes eonfer a 
I>ower which the people recognise but which does not 
proceed i^om them :•— 

* In giving this account of the laws of ivhich J was myself 
the mover and draftsman,' says Jefferson, ' I by no means 

mean to claim to myself the merit of obtaininir tlieir pussage. 
I bad many occasional and strenuous coadjutors in debate; 
and one most steadfast, able, and zealous, who was himself a 
host. •. . . I considered four of these bills, passed or reported, 
as forming a system, by which every fibre would be eradicated, 
of ancient and future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for a 
goyemment truly lepuhiican.'* 

Had the great Virginian proprietors held a position 
apart from the bulk of the people as respected their 
fiscal or political privileges in the struggle against 
England, had they separated their cause fix)m that of 
the country, had they rendered themselves odious to 
the people or dangerous to the advocates of national 
iudejKiidence, I could comprehend Jefl'erson's anxiety 
to undermine their preponderance. But) in fact, not a 
person in the colony was exempt from taxation ; every 
freeholder had a right to a.spirc to public office and 
pohtical distinction ; the only privilege of a Virginian 
gentleman was the influence which attaches to heredi- 
taiy wealth and a long course of services rendered to 
the State, a natural one, which public opinion was not 

* JeflfonoD*! Woikfs vdL i. pp. 40-49 ; Autohioifr^g. 
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at all jealous of, the overthrow of wliicli it did not 
require, aud which shed over the whole colony a lustre 
of which the cause of independence had the full benefit. 
It was the upper class which had constituted the great- 
ness and power of Virginia ; it was this class which had 
led the nuisses into the revolutionary movement, and 
supplied the army and congress with leaders. Jeffer- 
son had no right to regard it either as an enemy dis- 
armed, or as a victim to be offered up to popular 
raprice. Without any political compulsion, he pre- 
maturely cruslu'cl that aristocracy which had been the 
guardian of public Hberty against England, and which 
for many a day might yet have continued to be the 
guardian of public liberty against democracy. 

Democracy requires to be restrained, otherwise it 
abandons itself' to excesses which are its ruin. It is a 
piece of rare good fortune for it not to be entirely left 
to itself, and to find at its side an aristocratic ele- 
ment wliich, oflTering no opposition to its legitimate 
aspirations, diures to rebuke its impatience aud ex- 
cesse& Democracy is in itself intrinsically aggressive ; 
it tends naturally to overthrow every barrier that op- 
poses it What Tefierson did for it, without any de- 
mand on its part, it would liave been but too soon 
induced to do for itself; why did he anticipate its 
wishes? — 

* It can never be too often repeated,' said he, ' that the 
time for fixing every essential rij^ht on a legal basis is while 
our rulers are honest, and ourselves luiited. From the con- 
clusion of this war we shall be ^oiufif downhill. It will not 
tht n be necessary to resort every moment to the people for 
support. They will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights 
disregarded. They will forget themselves, but in the sols 
faciUty of making money, and will never think of uniting to 
effect a due respect for their rights. The shackles^ there- 
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fore, which sliall not be knocked off at the conclusion of this 
war, will remain on us l(»ng— will be made heavier and 
heavier^ till our rights shall revive or expire in a convulsion.'* 

A dreary propliecy, which becomes but too true 
when, diverting it from the fanciful objects he was 
thinking of, namely, the overtlu'ow of the Anglican 
Church and the great landed property, we ^ply it 
to slavery. 

These were the chains that should have been 

snaj)|)cd before the ideas of right, justice, and liberty 
brought into action by the war of independence liad 
lost their influence ; before men's minds had slunk 
hai6k into their materialist and selfish ruts, and before 
the evil had become too inveterate and too insupport- 
able to be licaled,- but at the cost of social convulsions, 
in which the rights of humanity and the unity of 
America are both likely to succumb. Skveiy — this 
was the only prerogative of the Virginian planters, * 
the only obstacle to the improvement of the condition 
of the iul'erior class, the serious cause of division be- 
tween the northern and southern states, the only germ 
of death which it was an urgent duty to have ex- 
tirpated from the young American society. 

To this public scourge, Jefferson had nothing to 
oppose but good intentions. This reckless refonner, 
this pitiless logician, who without hesitation had 
abruptly sacrificed the traditional organisation of his 
own state to false theories, handed over to the future 
the task of overthrowing a detestable institution, of 
which that future could only develope its vigour and its 
vice. All that he could venture to do against slavery 
in the assembly of Virginia was to propose a bill in 
1778 prohibiting the importutiou of slaves. Cheap 

* Jefferson's Works, toL viii. p. 402 ; Notea on Virginia. 
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courage indeed ! He has himself told us that, in point 
of fact, the importation of slaves had been suspended 
during the war, and that the bill for suspending it had 
passed without any oppositiGii.* It was advantageous 
to everybody ; a protecticHiist regulation as well as a 
humane measure. The Virginian proprietors already 
were, and have always continued to be, interested 
opponents of that trade. RAi^ring themselves an 
amount of slaves in excess of their wants, and often of 
their resources, they found themselves under the pain- 
ful necessity of selling men, born and brought up under 
tlieir care, to states which, like South Carolina and 
Georgia, still wanted hands, and to speculate on the 
ideas of justice then spread through the world, for the 
purpose of rendering this monstrous commerce more 
lucrative. To suppress the slave trade was to sup- 
press the competition between the slavers and the 
breeders, and to give the latter the monopoly of a 
traffic which is very justly regarded as the most odious 
feature of American slavery. Nationally sanctioned, as 
Ikr back as 1808, by an Act of congress under Jeffer- 
son's presidency, the prohibition of die slave trade has 
had the effect of more and more imparting the cha- 
racter of a cliattel to the Amei ican slave, yet without 
preventing the number of slaves from inci'easing from 
697,000 in 1790 to 3,200,000, accoidmg to the census 
of 1850.t 

Jefferson foresaw this frightful increase. That which 

was required in order to check it, he has indicated in 
his memoirs, where he is descril)iiig the labours of the 
commission chaiged to revise the laws of Virginia : — 

* Jefferson's Works, yoL L p. 88; AtOobiography. 
t It is probable that fbe census of 1860 will show the actual 
number to be little under four millions 
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* The bill on the subject of slavee was a mete digest of the 
existing^ laws respecting them, without any intimation of a 

plan for a future and general emancipation. It was thought 
better tliat this should be kept back, and attempted only by 
way of amendment, whenever the bill should be l)roug'ht on. 
The principlttJ of the amendment, however, were agreed uu — 
that i^i to say, the freedom of ail born after a certain day, and 
deportation at a proper age. But it was found that the 
.public mind would not yet bear the proposition ; nor will it 
bear it erm at this day. Yet the day is not distant when it 
must bear and adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more 
certainly written in the book of &te than that these people 
are to be free: nor is it less certain that naturei, habit^ 
<^iinion, faaye drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
tbem. It is still in onr po#er to direct the process of 
emancipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow 
degree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their 
place be, pari passii, filled up by free wliite labourers. If, 
on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature 
must shudder at the prospect lield up. We should in vain 
look for an example in the Spanish deportation, or deletion 
of the Moors. This precedent would fall far short of our 
case.'* 

At the time when Jefferson wius ^vTiting these words 
for posterity, what was his language to his eoutempo- 
laries ? It was now 1821. The United States were 
emeiging with difficulty from a terrible crisis. A large 
territory, Ifissouri, bad demanded admissdon to the 
Union. To obtain it should she or not be called upon 
to renounce slavery? This was the question which 
divided America into two hostile campa 

* Congress has no right to regulate,' wrote Jefferson to his 
correspondents, ' the condition of the different descriptions of 
men composing a state. This certainly is the excliusive ri<^ht 
of every state, which nothing in the constitution has taken 



* Jcfierson's Works, tqI. i. p. 48 ; Autobiography, 
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from them and giyen to the (General Govemmeat*. • • 
The real question, as seen in the states afflicted with this 
unfortunate population, is — Are our vlaves to be presented 
with freedom or a dagger ? For if congress has the power to 

regulate the conditions of the inhabitants of the states (within 
the stiites), it will be but another exercise of that power to 
declare that all shall be free.f. . . But as it is, we have the 
wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor siifely let 
him go4 . . The boisterous sea of liberty, indeed, is never 
without a wave ; and that from Missouri is now roiling 
towards us, but we shall hde over it, as we haye over all 
others. It is not a moral question, but one merely of 
power.§ • • • The MisBouri question is a mere party trick* 
The leaders of federalism, defeated in their schemes of ob- 
taining power by rallying fAurtisans to the principle of 
monarchism — a principle of personal, not of local diyision 
— have changed their tack, and throw out another barrel to 
the whale. They are taking advantage of the yirtuous feel- 
ings of the people to effect a division of parties by a 
geo^^raphical line.' |j 

Jefferson at this time no longer confined himself to 

representing the state legislatures as the only possible 
iiistriiiuents tlirough wliich emancipation could l)e 
effected ; he expressed doubts about the possibility of 
emancipation itself : he accused congress of wishing to 
make itself the judge, and the federalists of devising 
dangerous novelties for thcii* own party purposes. 
There was here a singular want of memory and good 
faith. At every period congress had acknowledged 
itself powerless to deal with the evil in the old states, 
but at eveiy period it liud endeavoured to circumscribe 

* Jefienoii*8 Works, vol. vii. p. 159 ; Letter to J. Ilolmeiii April 
22, 1820. 

t Ihid. p. 200; Letter to J, AdamB, Januaiy 22, 1821. 
X Ihid. p. 159 ; Letter to J. Holmes, April 22, 1820. 
§ Ihid. p. 194 ; Letter to Lafiiyettc, Decemher 26, 1820. 
I Ihid. p. 180 i Letter to Mr. Pinckney, Septemher 30, 1820. 
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it within their hinits, mid the name of Jefferson is 
appended to the most radical measure that was ever 
proposed for this purpose. In 1784, when the passions 
of the country had not yet entered into this question, 
and when there was no great danger of frankly ex- 
pressing his opinion, Jefferson had reconunended that 
slavery should be excluded from all the states which 
might hereafter be constituted in the western territories 
belonging to the Union, and at the end of much and 
lonf; deliberation conirress consented to this sucrjxcstion 
after modifying it, and limiting the exclusion to the re- 
gion whicli stretches to the north-west of the Ohio. The 
memoirs of Jefferson are as curious for what they omit 
as for what they contain. Not the slightest allusion is 
to be found tliere to this su^t^estion, of which he who 
proposed it might have been proud to claim the honour. 
The explanation is that in 1821 Jefieison was not at 
all desirous of such a distuiction. The institution of 
slavery had borne its fruits in Virginia. * This state is in 
a condition of unj)aralleled distress. The sudden reduc- 
tion of the circulating medium from a plethory to all 
but annihilation is producing an entire revolution of 
fortune. In other places I have known lands sold by 
the sheriff for one year's rent ; beyond the mountain we 
hear of ^rood slaves sellinix for one hundred dollars, 
good horses for five dollars, and the sherifiii generally the 
purchasers.' * The only means of staving of complete 
ruin was to find new markets for the human produce 
which could no longer be fed, but was perishing on the 
spot ; to diminish its intensity at home it had become 
necessary to spread the evil abroad. 

* JefTeraon^s Work% vol vii. p. 152 ; Letter to H. Nelson, March 
12, 1820. 

I 
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* The attempt hj one party to prohibit willing states from 

shariuj^^ the evil, is thought by the other to render desperate, 
by acciiiuuhitiou, the hope of its final ermlication.*. . . Of 
one thinfj^ I am certain, that iih the passage of shives from one 
state to another would not make a slave of a sinj^le liunian 
being, who would not be so without it, so their diffusion over 
a greater surface would make them individually happier, and 
proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of their emanci- 
pation, by dividing the burthen on a greater number of 
ooadjatoFBt* • • and fiieilitate the means of getting finally rid 
of it — an event more anziouslj wished by those on whom it 
presses than by the noisy pretenders to exclusive humanity/^ 

A bairen attempt, which will always be so, as long 
as, following Jefferson's example, the statesmen of the 

South shall sacrifice justice and good pohcy ou the 
altar of j^opularit}^ ! 

In the secret dehberations of congress, in his private 
conversations, in his intimate correspondence, in his 
posthumous memou^ Jefferson has made it a point of 
honour U) express liiniself ex|)lieitly on the subject of 
slavery. lie could not tliink without emotion and 
alarm of the miseries which slavery brings wiih it, and 
the terrible consequences of the antagonism between 
the two races ; he did not choose to be responsible for 
it in the eyes of posterity, but ju it her did he wisli to 
come into colli-sion with the opinions of his contempo- 
raries^ ' If something is not done,' he wrote to Saint- 
George Tucker, after the massacre of the whites in St. 
Domingo, * and soon done, we shall be the murderers 
of oui' own cliildren,'^ aud to absolve himself m hib own 

* Jefferaon*8 Works^ vol. vii p. 182 ; Letter to R. Rush, October 
20, 1820. 

f Ibid. vol. vii. p. 159 ; Letter to J. Holmes, April 22, 1820. 
i Ibid. voL vii. p. 194 ; Letter to M. De la Fayette, Docembcr 
26, 1820. 

§ Ibid. vol. iv. p. 196; August 28, 1797. 
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eyca for liaviug douc nolliiug, he felt liimself constrained 
to say that ^if he had continued in the coundls of his 
own state it should never have been out of sight'* 

He deceived liimself : ' I tremble for my countr}^ when 
I retlect that God Ls just,' j* was his exclamution in liis 

* Notes on Viririnia,' written at the request of M. de Mar- 
bois and intended only for private circulation; but when 
General de Chastellux asked permission to publish them 
in thi' 'Journal de PhysicjUf,' JeOei'son would not consent 
to gi'aut it, except on the expreaa condition of his sup- 
pressing all the attacks in it upon slavery.;]^ The 

* Journal de Physique ' might fall into the hands of the 
first comer. He has liimself apprised us that he was 
equally averse to the suppression or ex[)ression of his 
opinion, to be condemned to tiicituniity, or to run the 
risk of being compromised ; 'I never had an opinion in 
politics or religion which I was afraid to own . . . 
My groat wish is to go on in a strict but silent perform- 
ance of my duty ; to avoid attracting notice, and to 
keep my name out of newspapers, because I find the 
pain of a litde censure, even when it is unfounded, is 
more acute ibm tbe pleasure of much praise 

* Je£ferioii*B Works, toI. yi. p. 456 ; Letter to M. Barrow, Maj 
1, 1815. 

f Ibid. ToL Tiii. p. 404 ; NoUs on Virginku 

X Ibid. vol. i. p. 889 ; Letter to General de Chastelloz, Pario, 
Jnne 7, 1785. The < Notes on Viiginia,* written in 1781, were 
printed ibr the first time at Paris in 1784, then presented by 
Jefferson to a certain number of his friends. It was thus General de 
Chastellux came to hear of it In spite of his desire to avoid the 
works being too general^ circulated, Jefferson could not prevent its 
getting into a great number of hands. M. Barrois, a Paris book* 
seller, haidng obtained possession of a copy, had it translated and 
• published. The transktion was so very bad, that Jeffbrson made up 
his mind to publish the original, which appeared in London in 1787. 

§ Ibid. vol. u. p. 587 ; Letter to F. Hopkinson, March ,13, 178i). 
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With a siuguiai' luiidihood of uiind and language, 
Jefierson was devoid of political courage. 

Was he as devoid of military as of political courage? 

His eiicnii(js liavo frequently asserted he was, and they 
have di'awn their proofs h'oni liis behaviour when 
governor of Virginia during the mvasion of that colony 
by the English troops in 1781. It is acknowledged on 
all hands that, as long as the theatre of war was remote, 
as long as the military duty of the governor was con- 
fined to i)rovidiiig men, money, provisions, niihtary 
stores, and information for the army of General 
Washington before New York, and that of Oeneral 
Green in the Caroliiuis, he showed nuich aetivitv, 
judgement, and decision. Afterwaixls, when the danger 
approached, whether it was that the attacks of the 
enemy were really irresistible, or that Jefferson too 
easily concluded they were so, he became paralysed 
and inactive. Arnold, followed bv a few hundreil 
soldiers, was permitted to tluow himself upon Virginia 
as upon a prey, to penetrate to the very heart of a 
province whtch could boast of possessing fifty thousand 
militi;i-nien ; to occupy the ca})ital, to drive before him 
the governor and the assembly, and to fall back upon 
the coast after laying waste eveiything in his way. 
This sudden invasion became the signal for a series of 
razzias, which cost the Virginian jiroprietors more 
than sixtv-five millions of francs, and more than once 
endangered the lives of the patriots. The assembly 
sitting at Charlotteville was within an ace of idling 
into the hands of Colonel Tarleton. Surprised him- 
self in his house by a body of cavalr}% JelTerson wa.s 
indebted for his safety entirely to the speed of his 
horse: 

♦Would it be believe 1, were it not kuown, that this flight 
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from a troop of horse, whose whole legion, tx>o, was within 
siipportmg distance, has been the subject^ with party writers, 
of volumes of reproach on me, serious or sarcastic ? That it 
has been sung in Terse, and said in humble prose, that, for- 
getting the noble example of the hero of La Mancha and his 
windmiUs, I declined a combat singly against a troop, in 
which yictoiy would have been so glorious ? ' * 

Jefierson never had any great desire to imitate Don 
Quixote, and it would be ux^radous to reproach him 
with it, if, at a time when every citizen was becoming 

u soldier, and every govenior miglit be called upon to 
traiLsform liimself into a general, he had not been 
obhged to confess, a httle too late, his want of aptness 
' for the profession of arms : 

* From a })elief tliat, under the pressure of the inva.^ioii 
under which we were then Ijihouring, the pul)lic would hav(5 
more confidence in a military chief, and that the military 
commander, beiiif^ invested with the civil power also, ])oth 
mi<^'ht bo wielded with more energy, promptitude, and effect, 
for the defence of the state, I resigned tlie administration at 
the end of my second year, and General Nelson was appointed 
to succeed me.'t 

Eight or wrong, the masses are not much disposed 
to comprehend such acts of self-deniaL Accused by 
popular clamour of having omitted to put the country 

in a stiite of defence, of having attended too much to 
his pei-sonal safety, and of having deserted in the liour 
of danger a post entmsted to him by the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, Jefibrson was for a httle while 
threatened with the necessity of having to answer 
before the assembly for his conduct. But the capture of 
York Town by Washington occurring soon afterwaids}, 

* Jeflferaon'a Works, toI. iz. p. 219. 
t Ibid. ToL i. p. 50 ; Autobiography. 
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eflaced in VirLniiia the recollection of the suiibrings 
she had endured, ailmed the general irritation, and 
brought back public opinion to a state of feeling, either 
more indulgent, or more just The proposal for citing 
him before the assembly fell to the ground ; and this 
body, touched at the excessive humiliation which 
Jefferson had undergone, ev^ passed a resolution, in 
which, ^ in order to remove all undeserved censure, it 
addressed its sincere thanks to Thomas JefTtTison, Ksq., 
for his impartial, upright, and efhcient admiui.stratiun,'* 
but dwelt at the same time upon his civil qualifica- 
tions -with an emphasis which might very well pass for 
irony, and which somewhat spoiled the consolation 
oflered to the ex-governor. He had great need of con- 
sohition. The sarc asms to which he had been exposed 
had bitterly galled him ; his confidence in himself was 
shaken, and though there were times when he often 
made more noise about his passion for retreat than 
then, there never was one in which his disgust lor 
pubhc lii'e was more sincere. Colonel Mimroe uiged 
him to return to it ; but he refused : — 

*I examiued well my heart/ was Lis reply, *to know wlie- 
tber it were thoroughly curLtl of every principle of political 
ambition ; whether no lurkini,' particle remained which might 
leave me uneasy, when reduced within the limits of mere 
private life: I became satisfied tliat every fibre of that pas- 
sion was thoroughly eradicated. 1 examined also, in other 
▼iews, my right to withdraw. I oonsidered that I had been 
thirteen years engaged in public service ; th&t, during that 
timey I had so totally abandoned all attention to my private 
a&ir8.a8 to permit them to run into great disorder and ruin ; 
that I had now a fiunily advanced in years, which required 
my attention and instruction ; that to these was added the 



* Jefferson's Works, vol. ix. p. 218; December 19, 1781. 
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hopeful offspring of a deceased friend, whose memory must 
1)6 for ever dear to me, and who have no other reliance for 
being rendered nseful to themselves or tlieir country; that, 
l)y a constant saeritice of time, labour, parental and friendly 
duties, 1 had, so far from gaining the aflection of niy coun- 
trymen, which was the only reward I ever asked, or could 
bave feity even lost the sznaLi estimation I had before 
possessed. 

* That however I might have comforted myself imder the 
disapprobation of the well-meaning but uninformed people, 
yet that of their xepreeentativeB was a shock on which I had 
not calculated. That this, indeed, had been followed by an 
exculpatory declaration ; hat, in the meantime, I had been 
suspected in the eyes of the world, without the least hint, then 
or afterwards, being made public which mi^t restrain them 
from supposing that 1 stood arraigned for treason of the heart, 
and not merely weakness of the mintl ; and I felt that these 
injuries, for such they have been since aeknuwledged, had 
inflicted a wound on my spirit which will only be cuied by 
the all-healing grave/ * 

A few months afterwards tlie grave opened at liis 
side, not lor liiiu, but, as he said, ' for the cherished 
companion of my life, in whose affections, miabatcd 
on both sides, I had lived the last ten years in un- 
chequered luippiness.* f IILs grief was deep and 
toucliing. One of his daughters, Mrs. Randolph, in- 
forms us how he nursed and wept for her, whose 
death made him insensible to the smarting wounds he 
thought he never would forgot except in his own 
grave ; — 

• Jefienon*8 Works, vol. i. p. 818; May 27, 1782. 

t Hud. p. 151 ; AiUobiography, Jeflfenon married 1772. His 
wife, tax yean younger ihan him, was the widow of Bfr. Bathursfe 
Skelton, and the daughter of Mr. Waylea, a kwyer of celebrity id 
Virgiiua. 
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* As a nurse, no female ever had more tenderness or anxiety. 
He nursed my poor mother, in turn, mfh Aunt Carr and his 
own sisters ; sitting up with her, and administering her 

medicines ainl drink to thr last. For four months that slie 
h'nL;»-red, he was never out of calling. When U(»t at In r bed- 
side, lie WIU5 writing in a small room that opened iuimediately 
at the head of her bed. A moment before the closing scene, 
he was led from the room, almost in a state of insensibility, by 
his sister, Mrs. Carr, who, with difficulty, got him into his 
lil)rary, where he fiunted, and remained so long insensihle 
that they hecame apprehensive he never would revive. The 
scene tiiat followed I did not witness ; but the violence of 
his grief (when, by stealth, I entered his room at night) I 
dare not trust myself to describe. He kept liis room three 
weeks, during which I was never a moment from his side. He 
walked ahnost incessantly, nitrht and day, Ivinff down only 
occjusionally, when nature was completely exhausted, on a 
pallet that had been brought in during his long fainting fit. 
My aunts remained constantly with him for some weeks, I do 
not now remember how many. When, at last, he left his 
room, he rode out» and from that time he was incessantly on 
horseback, rambling about the mountain in the least frequented 
roads, and just as often through the woods. In these melan- 
choly rambles I was his constant companion, a solitary witness 
to many a violent burst of grief.'* 

He at length recovered his calm a little, and on 
November 2G, 1782, two months after his wife's death, 
he wrote to the Chevalier de Cliasteilux : — 

'Your letter found me a little emergitig from the stupor 
of miud which had rendered me a.s dead to the world as was 
she whose loss occasioned it. Your letter recalled to my 
memory that there were persons still living of much value to 

me Before that event my scheme of life 

had been determined, I had folded myself in the arms of 



* Tucker's Life of Jeflferaony vol. i. p. 171. 
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retirement^ and rested all prospects of fatore happiness on 
domestic and literary objects. A single event wiped away all 
niy plans, and left me a blank which I had not the spirits to 
fill up. In this state of mind au appointment from con^^ress 
found me, requiring me to cross the Atlantic ; and that tempta- 
tion might be added to duty, I was informed, at the same 
time, from his Excellency the Thevalier de la Luzerne, that a 
Teasel of force would be sailing about the middle of December, 
in which you would be passing to France. I accepted the 
appointment, and my only object now is, to so hasten over 
those obstacles whidi would retard my departure, as to be 
ready to join you in your voyage, fondly measuring your 
affection by my own, and presuming your consent.** 

^Besidenoe in a polite court, and the society of 
liieraH of the first order,' f was, since the United Slates 
had a diplomatic corps, the favourite dream of Jeffer- 
son. Twice already had coiiirress given liim the op- 
portunity of realising it ; but anxiety about his family, of 
which, he says, could not leave them, nor expose them 
to the dangers ef the sea, and capture by British ships,' j: 
Imd alone prevented, in 177G and in 1781, his becom- 
ing Dr. Franklin's colleague in Paris. Appointed in 
1782, on the motion of his fiiend Madison, to Uike 
part in the negotiations for peace with £ngland, he 
could no longer i:esi8t the temptation. After the 
political and domestic misfoilunes he had experienced, 
his ^ mind coucm^red in recommending the change of 
scene proposed,'^ and he was awaiting with impatience 
the opportunity of employing himself upon a new 
stage, w hen his expectations were disappointed by the 
news of the conclusion of peace. lie returned home 

♦ Jeilerson's Works, vol. i. p. 322. 

f Ibid. p. 204 ; Letter to P'ranklin, August 13, 1777. 

J Ibitl. vol. i. p. 51 ; Autobiography, 

§ Ibid. . . 
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depressed and discontented ; but being decided upon not 

remaining in seclusion, lie got himself sent to congress 
byliis state. This evidently was but a make-shift. Ill 
organised, incapable of enforcing obedience to its own 
requisitions, congress, since the peace, had lost the little 
authority it was nominally invested with in difficult 
times, and was vainly strnggling to recover it. Jeflerson 
could not possibly iind himseli' at home there, and in the 
midst of the long and monotonous debates on the 
monetary system of the United States, on the mode of 
ratifying the treaty with England, and on the govern- 
ment of the western territory, liis thoughts were fixed 
upon Europe. Hence, in a report on the state of ex- 
ternal relations, he made it a special point to bring out 
most prominently the necessity of concluding treaties 
of commerce with all nations, and of promptly opening 
negotiations on this subject, having Paris for their 
centre, and at which he undertook to be present In 
vain did the delegates of Massachusetts endeavour to 
overcome his fancy for diplomacy by reducing the 
sahiiies of foreign ministers Irom i^ll,000 to Bd,000. 
He was not covetous, and he was ambitious. Not 
being able to propose his own services to congress, he 
had recourse for this purpose to the kind offices of one 
of his Virginian colleagues. The suggestion once laid 
before congress, immediately obtained its assent, and a 
general Gommissi<m, composed of Jefferson, Franklin, 
and John Adams, was instructed to negotiate simultane- 
ously commercial treaties with England, Hamburgh, 
Prussiii, Denmark, Eussia, Austria, the liepubhc of 
Venice, the Holy See, the Kuig of Naples^ Tuscany, 
Sardinia, the liepublic of Genoa, Spain, Portugal, the 
Porte, the Regency of Algiers, Tripoh, Tuuis, and the 
Empire of Morocco. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1784—1790. 

JFTFERSON IN PAins — THE UNITED STATES IN BAD ODOUli 
TUKOI GHOI T EUnoi'E AT THE TIME OF HIS ARRIVAL IN FRANCE 
JEFFEHSOX'S NATIONAL CONCEIT HE DEFENDS THE AMERI- 
CAN CM MATE AGAINST BLFFON HE CONTRASTS WITH I'RIDE 

AMERICAN MANNERS WITH FRENCH HE MAKES USE OF THE 

CORRUI'IIONS Wlliril HE SEES TO WARN HIS AMEIUCAN FRIENDS 
AGAINST THE VICES OF MONARCHY — HE ADVISES HIS FRENCH 
miENDS TO TAKE THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FOR THEIR MOl>EL' 

OPINIONS OF JEFFERSON WITH RESPECT TO ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE HE IS SEDUCED RV THE ATTRACTIONS OF FItENCH 

SOCIETY, AND SUFFERS HIMSELF TO RE CARRIED AWAY RY THE 

SiMRlT OF THE TIMES HIS RELKilOUS ADVICE TO A COLLEGIAN 

THE GOVERNED ARE LAMBS, THE GOVERNING ARE WOLVES 

EXCUSES A SOCIALIST INSURRECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS — HIS 
SYMPATHY WITH THE EVENTS OF '89 IS AT FIRST MINGLED 
WITH UNEASINESS — HIS OPTIMISM GETS THE UPPER H.VND, 

THOUGH HIS ADVICE IS NOT FOLLOWED BY THE I'ATinoTS 

HIS THEORY TOUCHING THE RIGHT OF BANKRUrrCY, AND THAT 
OF REMODELLING SOCIETY AT THE END OF EVERY NINETEEN 

YEARS HE RETURNS TO AMERICA MORE THAN EVER THE 

FRIEND OF FRANCE ; MORE RADICAL, AND UORE SCii^FTlCAL 
THAN ON ms ARIIIVAL IN £UKOP£. 

rpHE resideuce of Jefferson iii Europe is one of the 
X most curious portions of his life, less on account of 
what he did than of what he saw and thought A 

radical of the New World, his mind still imbued with 
Anglo-Saxon traditions, cominpr to observe Europe, 
and borrowing from it, with modiiications of his own, 
the anarchical ideas and passions which were then 
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iiiaiiii'e,>>tiiig themselves in the ancient regime, is a spee- 
Uicle interesting in itself, and which deserves to be care- 
fully studied if we desire thoroughly to appreciate the 
part which Jefferson afterwards played in his country, 
at tlie head of the democratic party. It was in 
Paris he learned to ablior the whole social organi- 
sation of Europe, and everything appertaining to it 
then still existing in America ; it was in Paris that he 
learned to hate the power botli of the aristocracy and 
clergy, which till then he had opposed without any irri- 
tation ; it was in Paris that, swept along by the philo- 
sophical torrent of the eighteenth caitury, this naturally 
adventurous intelligence became audacious to a degree 
bordering on madness. Everytliing he sees is called in 
question. The great problems of pohtical science are 
before him, and he enters upon their consideration 
with a presumptuous intrepidity and a dogmatic assur- 
ance, arising as much from levity as strengtli of mind, 
and indicating moie taste than aptitude for pliiioso- 
phical generalisation. He wishes to render an account 
to himself of his ideas, his passions, his instincts, and he 
exaggerates them by giving them expression through 
sharp and questionable maxims to which he has the 
good sense not to atUicli too much imjiortance him- 
self. He abandons himself to chimerical and anarchical 
theories, without, in the presence of facts, ever entirely 
losing sight, wliether in council or in action, of tliat 
l)()litical intelligence and that clear comprehension of 
liberty, which he had received as a heritage from his 
forefathers, and of which all French radicals have been 
destitute. 

He reached l*aris on August G, 1784, bringing with 
him his instructions. Franklin could not resist treating 
them with a little irony : — 
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'You will see,' he wrote to John Adams, 'tliata good dvid 
of business is cut out for us — treaties to be made with, I 
think, twenty powers in two years — so that we are not likely 
to eat the bread of idlenesa ; and that we m:\y not surfeit by 
eating too much, our masters have diminished our allowance. 
I commend their economy, and shall imitate it by diminishing 
my expense. Our too liberal entertainment of our countrymen 
here has been reported at home by our guests, to our disad- 
vantage, and has given offence. Iliey must be contented for 
the futilte, as I am, with plain beef and padding. The readers 
of Connecticut newspapers ought not to be troubled with any 
more accounts of our extravagance. For my owni part, if I 
could sit down to dinner on a piece of their excellent salt 
pork and pumpkiu, I would not give a farthing for all the 
luxuries of Paris.* * 

But it was for the researcbes of French intelligence 

that JcfFeixou was most eager. He very soon saw that 
he must look to them for compensation for many mis- 
taken hopes, and as substitutes for the pleasure of 
cutting a great figure, and accomplishing great things 
during his embassy. "The United States were at that 
time justly decried everywlK-re. Congress was paying 
its creditors even less than its agents ; the American 
merchants were imitating congress; the American 
courts of justice were protecting the merchants ; the 
State legislatures were backing the courts, were censur- 
ing the federal government for not approving their 
sympathy with bankrupts, were refusing to obey its 
requiflitiohs, and were usurping its powers wiAout at 
all turning them to better account. It might be fairly 
l)ilieved, and it was believed in Europe, tliat there 
wjis no longer in America either government or juatice. 
The moment was certainly not an opportutie one for 
forming alliances^ In spite of the respect which 

* John Adams's Works, vol. viii. p. 208. 
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Franklin everywliere conmianded, .and which ho re- 
flected to a certain degree upon his colleagues, the 
position of the American commissioners was often a 
false and disagreeable one. Assailed by the claims of 
French ofTicers who were still waiting for their pay ; 
clialleuged by England and France to explain die 
violation of the financial and diplomatic engagements 
which the Articles of ConfederaHcn * empowered con- 
gress to make but not to execute ; taunted by the 
London newspapers, desiring to know if they were 
sufficiently numerous to represent tliirteen small rival 
repubhcs ; exposed even in the drawing rooms of Paris 
to hear their government reproached for its incom- 
petence and bad faith, and their country for its state 
of dissension and anarchy, they had scarcely anything 
else left them than ardently to wish that the excess of 
the evil might make their fellow citizens sensible of the 
necessity of a remedy and the urgency of reforming 
theii' constitution : — 

* Among many good qualities^' declared Jefferson, 'which 
my conntrymen possess, some of a different chazacter mi* 
happily mix themselves. The most remarkable are indolence, 

extra vaga lice, and infidelity to their enga^ments.f. . , . 

American reputation in Europe is uot such a8 to he flattering 
to its citizens.^. . . We do not find it easy to make commer- 
cial arrangements in Europe : there is a want of confidence in 
U8.§. . . Two circumstances are particularly objected to us — 
the non-payment of our debts, and the want of energy in our 



* ThiB was the name of the federal oonyentioii which preceded 
the actual oonBtitntion of the United States. 

f Jeffer800*8 Workii, toL ii. p. 198 ; Letter to A. Donald, July 
28, 1787. 

{ Ibid. vol. i. p. 518 ; Letter to A. Stnart, January 25, 1786. 
§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 509 ; Letter to Major-General Green, January 
12, 1786. 
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«j;«»vcnimcnt,*. . . T can add with trutii, that it was not till 
these symptoms appeared in Anu riea that I have })eeii able 
to discover the smallest tokea of respect in £urope.'t 

Language like this argues a great boldness of self- 
rebuke, but men of Anglo-Saxon race are not very 
prone to push their national humility too far, and, after 
making the most painful avowals, we may always 
expect to see an abrupt reaction of patriotic pride in 
them. In spite of Europe and bis own dissatis&ction, 
Jeflerson was still convinced of the superiority of liis 
country over every other : — 

* If all the evils which can arise among us from the repub- 
lican form of government^ from this day to the day of 
judgement, conld be put into a scale against what this 

country suffers from its monarchical form in a week, or 
England in a month, the hiiUn- wmild preponderate. Con- 
Kider the contents of the ' Red Book ' in England, or the 
* Almanach Kuyale' of P'rance, and say what a ixoph? gain hy 
mouarchy4 • ■ . Thuro in modesty often, whicii does itself 
injury : our countrymen possess this. They do not know 
their own superiority.'§ 

A ra??li exagtreration, indeed, which in any other 
mouth would have passed for irony! But Jeflerson 
was quite serious in it, and so anxious was he to find 
arguments in support of bis theory, that he appealed in 
proof of it to the reforms as well as to the abuses of 
the ancient regime, to the edict of 1787 restoring civil 
rights to Protestants as well as to tlie revocation of tlie 

* Jefierson's Works, voL i. p. 518 ; Letter to A« Staart, Januaiy 

26, 178C. 

t Ibid. ToL L p. 413; Letter to James Madison, September 1, 

17.^''. 

J Ibid. vol. ii. p. 221 ; Letter to M. Hawkins, Angii^f I, 17H7. 
§ Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 850 ; Letter to William Kutli^e, February 2, 
1788. 
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edict of Nantes ; and instead of thanking Louis XVI. for 

the first step lie luid made towards the principle of 
religious liberty, he took a hauglity pleasure in sliow- 
ing how much France fell short of the point which 
America had reached : — 

'The long-expected edict of the Protestants at length 
appears here. Its analysis is this : It is an acknowledgement 
(hitherto withheld hy the laws) that Protestants can beget 
children, and that they can die, and he offensiye, unless 
buried. It does not give them permission to think, to speak, 
or to worship. It enumerates the humiliations to which they 
shall continue to be unjustly exposed. What are we to think 
of the ooTHlition of the huiaau uiiiid in a country whe^re such 
a wretclied thintf .'is this lias thrown the state into convul- 
sions ; and liow nuist we bless our own situation in a 
country the most illiterate peasant of which is a kSolomou 
compared with the authors of this law ? 

It was not only of the liberty of his country, and 
of the pohtical spirit of his fellow citizens, that Jefier- 
son was proud. At a moment when so many super- 
ficial observers were regarding the American revolution 
ns an abortion, and were doubting whether tlie new 
l epublic could ever obtain admission into the family 
of nations, he had confidence in the future of the 
United States, and he spoke of their power of expan- 
sion ^vitll all tlie arrogauce of an American auuexiuuist 
of our own days :— 

M)ur confederacy must be viewed as the nest from wliich 
all America, nnrtlj and south, is to be peopled. We should 
take care, too, not to think it for the interest of that great 



• JofitTj^n's Wt^rks. — [Surely J i-fll-rst.n ini^^ht naturally and par- 
donal)ly exult that tlu- religious tolcraucc of hia own country wua 
disliguretl by no audi narrowness.] 
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contbent io press too soon on the Spaniards. Those ooun- 
tries cannot be in better bands. My fear is, that they are too 
feeble to hold them till our population can be sufficiently 

advanced to gain it from them, piece by piece.' * 

This haughty oonviction of the great destinies of his 
race could not keep Jefierson from condescending to 

the petty susceptibilities of national vanity. Frequently 
wounded by the sarcasms of the English newspapers, 
his patriotism had become singularly touchy^ and at 
times displayed itself with a simpleness amusing enough 
to see in a man anything but simple. The faimers of 
New Jersey had been for a long time in the habit of 
making the wheels of their carts with tires of a single 
piece. A London wheelwright, to whom Eranklin had 
communicated this &ct, took out a patent for it A 
French newspaper of the day gave him the whole credit 
of it, and affirmed, in its enthusiasm for the marvel of 
the hour, that the patentee, a man of great acquiie- 
ment, had borrowed his idea from Homer, On this 
Jefierson thought himself called upon to take up his 
pen ; — 

' 1 86^* he said, writing to M. de CreFeooener^ ' by the journal 
of this morning, that they are robbing us of another of our 
inventions to give it to the English. • • The writer in the 
paper supposes the English workman got his idea from Homer. | 
But it is more likely the Jersey fieurmer got his idea from thence, j 
because ours are the only formers who can read Homer. . • > 
You^ who write French well and readily, should write a line ' 
for tiie journal, to tedaim the honour of our farmers.' f 

The abuse of the climate of America, which had 
become the fiishion, through the Abb^ Baynal's 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. i. p. 518 ; Letter to A. Stuart, Januaiy 
25, 178G. 

f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 97; January 15, 1787. 

K 
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, ^Philosophical History of India^* was a still greater 

" annoyance to him. It had already ratlicr disturbed 
iraiiklin, and afibrded him a clianning ocaisiou of dis- 
playing his great art in illustrating a truth in a practical 
. way. One day the witty Doctor was giving-a dinner at 
I Passy ; half the guests were Americans, the other half 
French ; amoncr tlie latter tlie Abbe Raynal, wlio soon 
went to work developing liis favourite theory with his 
usual eloquence. To hear him, all races of animals were 
degenerating in America, and man himself was not 
escaping tliis fatal influence. Franklin threw a quick 
glance round the table : * Come/ says he, ' M. I'Abbi^, 
let us try this question by the fact before us. We are 
. here one-half Americans, and one-half French, and it 
lia|)})('n.s that the Americans have placed themselves on 
one bide of the table, and our French friends are on the 
Other. Let both parties rise, and we will see on which 
side nature has degenerated.' Franklin had cleverly 
contrived to take advantage of a singular piece of good 
luck ; his American friends were all tall and robust ; 
he himself of an imposing presence. The Abbi^ Kay- 
I nal's Frenchmen, on the contrary, were very small ; and 
; as to the Abb^ himself, he was remarkably diminu* 
' tive. Obhged to decline the challenge, he would not, 
however, acknowledge himself beaten. 'That proves 
nothing, Doctor/ rephed the Abb^; 'great men are 
everywhere the exceptions.' * 

Envious of so capital a hit, and anxious to tread in 
the steps of his vener;d)le colleague, Jeflerson also made 
up his mind to break a lance on behalf of the beauty 
of the American races, and this against Buffon. It was 

• Jcflorsou'ti Works, vol. viii. p. 601 ; Anecdotes of Dr, FraiJclin, 
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not man, but animals that were now to be discussed, 
and, less fortunate than Franklin, Jefferson liad not his 
pioo& at hand. To demonstrate to his illustrious oppo- 
nent that he had been unjust to Ood*8 works in the 
New World, Jefferson begged General Sullivan to pro- 
cure him the skeleton and skin of an Ameriaui elan. 
The honour of the country was at stake. The General 
took the field with as much zeal and vigour as if he 
had been ordered to cut off a division of the British 
anny. The campaign cost one thousand franco. Before 
kno^\nng the details Jefierson thought the figure rather 
high ; but after receiving the Qeneral's report, he had 
reason to congratulate himself on not having to pay 
still dearer for an expedition, the striking episodes of 
which he thus recounts himself: — 

' The troops he employed sallied fartb,' aa he writes me^ 
'in the month of March — muoh snow — a herd attacked — 
one killed in the wildemeBS — a road to out twenty miles — 
the animal drawn by hand from the frontiera to his house- 
bones to be cleaned, &c &c Ac In fine, he puts himself to 
an infinitude of trouble, more than I meant : he did it cheer- 
fully, and I feel myself really under obligations to him. 
That the tragedy might not want a pro[>er catiUitrophe, the 
box, bones, and all are lost ; so tliat this chapter of Natural 
History will still remain a blank ; but 1 have written to the 
General not to fill it up ; I will leave it for my successor to 
do 80^ whenever I shall make my bow here.' * 

It was not in France that JefTcrsoii could have learned 
these somewhat chiidisli refinements of national vanity, 
for it was then the fashion in Paris to fall into the 
opposite excess. People no longer asked, ' How can 

* JeffersonV Workn, vol. ix. p. 284 ; Letter to Colonel Smith, 
September 2S, 1787. 

. & 3 
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anyone be Parisian ?' It now began to be the style to 
say, ' I low can anyone be French ?' They made the 
mistake of thinking that it was loss ridiculous to be 
abusing one's country on all occasions, than to be im- 
moderately puffing it The indiscreet revelations of 
one of his fVench friends had in all* probability laid 
bare to Jefferson's observation tlie moral sores of the 
brilliant society in the midst of which, owing to his 
position, he was living ; for, within a year after his 
arrival in Paris, he was already £umliar with those 
mysteries of family life into which, even in those coun- 
tries where laxity of manners is greatest, it is always 
diiEcult for a stranger to penetrate without a guide. 

'But you are perhaps curious to know,' he wmte to M. 
Belliui, * how this new scene has struck a savage of the 
mountains of America. Not advantageously, I assure you. 
I find the general fate of humanity here most deplorable. 
Intrigues of love occupy the younger, and those of ambition 
the elder part of the great. Conjugal love haviug no existenoe 
among them, domestic happiness, of which that is the basiSy 
is utterly unknown. In lieu of this are substituted pursoiti 
which nourish and invigorate all our bad passions, and which 
offer only moments of ecstacy amidst days and months of rest- 
lessness and tormentb Much, very much, inferior this to the 
tranquil, permanent felicity with which domestic society in 
America blesses most of its inhabitants; leaving them to 
follow steadily those pursuits wliich health and reason ap- 
prove, and rendering truly delicious the intervals of those 
purRuits. ... I will add only one sentimeut more of 
that character, that is, nourish peace with their persons, but 
war agiiinst their manners. • • Let us view the disjuivan- 
tages of sending a youth to Europe. • . He learns to con- 
sider fidelity to the marriage-bed as an nngentlemanly 
practice, and inconsistent witii happiness.* * 



• Jyllerson's Works, vol. i. pp. 444, 395, 468. 
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Jefferson was not^ however, so stern a censor as to be 
unwilKng to find an expltmation and excuse for the ease 
and frivolity of Erench manners :— 

•Perhaps, too, tbeir manners may be the best calculated 
for happiness to a people in their situation, but I am con- 
vinced they fall far short of effecting a happiness so temperate, 
so uDiform, and so l&sting as is generally enjoyed with uf. 
Fallacious as the pursuito of happiness are, they seem, on the 
whole, to furnish the most effectual abstraction from a con- 
templation of the hardness of their goTernment. Indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive how so good a people, with so good a 
king, so well-disposed rulers in general, so genial a elimate, 
so fertile a soO, should be rendered so ineffectual for produdng 
human happiness by one single curse — that of a bad form of 

government. She is the wealthiest, but worst 

governed country on earth, and her finances utterly unpre- 
pared for war. . . . This country is among the lowest in 
point of credit. . . . This country cauuot borrow at all 
there (Holland); • 

We have no riLrlit to expect from Jefferson a very 
profound acquaintance witii tlie vires of that regime, 
the bad effects of which he has sketched with so much 
force. Had he been called upon to correct them, it is 
possible he would have ended by understanding them ; 
but he was one of those men wlio are clear sighted and 
far sighted only when the time for action comes. As 
long as he confined himself to the part of a mere pas- 
sive spectator, he could in general give himself the 
facile intellectual satisfaction of observing with par- 
tiality and levity, and of finding in wliat he saw a 
wanan^ for the revolutionaiy commonplaces which he 
thought it useful to repeat to his fellow-countrymen. 
To fortify them against the seductions of monai'chy he 

* Jeffenon's Worics, yoI. i. pp. 894, 858 ; rol. ii. pp. 874, 876. 
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did not hesitate to put down, without further inquiiy, 
to the account of royalty, the noblesse, and the clergy, 
all the calamities of ancient France ; — 

* If anybody thinks that kings, nobles, or priests are good 
conservators of the pubhc happiness, send him here. . . • 
I rely, too, on the good sense of the people for remedy, 
whereas the evils of monarchial government are beyond 
remedy. If any of our countrymen wish for a king, give 
them ^80ip*8 fMe of the frogs who asked for a king ; if this 
does not cure them, send them to Europe. They will go back 
good republicans. . . And» in shorty to besiege the throne 
of Heaven with eternal prayers, to extirpate from creation 
this class of human lions, tigers, and mammotha^ called kings ; 
from whom, let him perish who does not say, ''Good Lord 
deliver us."'* 

In spite of the violence of his style, Jefferson was 
not enough of a fanatic to address tliese ele«zant tirades 
to those by whom in Europe he wished to be taken 
at his word, and he would have been very careful not 
to indulge himself in such declamation to his French 
friends. Far from preaching to tliem the overthrow of 
the monarchy, and the extirpation of the /naniniotk^, lie- 
recommended them prudence in their reforms, modera- 
tion in their wishes, a spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise, a distrust of innovations as yet untried ; and 
he proposed to them as a model, not the American 
republic, but the English constitutional monarchy. On 
February 28, 1787, a few days after the opening of the 
Assembly of Notables, he wrote M. de la Fayette 
thus : — 

< Keeping the good model of your neighbouring countiy 
before your eyes, you may get on, step by step^ towards a 



* JeiTerson's Works, vol. ii. pp. 7, 217, 253. 
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good oonstitotioii. Though that model is not perSBct^ yet as it 
would unite more sufirages than any new one which oould be 

proposed, it is better to make that the object. If every 
advance is to be purchased by HlliDg the royal coffers with 
gold, it will be gold well employed. The King, who means 
80 well, should 1)6 encouraged to repeat these assemblies. 
You see how we republicans are apt to preach when we get 
on politics.* 

And to the Comtosse de Tessu, Maich 20, 1787 : — 

* Should they attempt more than the established habits of 

the people are ripe for, they may lose uM, and retard in- 
definitely the ultimate object of their aim.' * 

When the question in hand was rural economy, just 

as when it turned upon political organisation, it was 
still the example of England he recommended to the 
French; and after a long agricultural tour which he 
had just made in the east and south of France, he 
wrote to the Marquis de la Fayette : — 

*I have been pleased to find among the people a less 
degree of physical misery than I had expected. They are 
generally well clothed, and have a plenty of food, not animal 
indeed, but vegetable^ which is as wholesome. Perhaps they 
are overworked, the excess of the rent required by the land- 
lord obliging them to too many hours of labour in order to 
produce that, and wherewith to feed and clothe tbemselves. 
The soil of Champagne and Burgundy I have found more 
universally good than 1 had expected, and fus I could not help 
making a comparison with England, I found that comparison 
more unfavourable to the latter than is generally admitted. 
The soil, th<; climate, and tlie productions are superior to 
those of England, and the husbandry as good, except in one 
point, that of manure. In England, long leases for twenty- 
one years, or three lives — to wit» that of the farmer, his wife. 



* Jefienon's Works, vol. ii. pp. 181, 134. 
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and flon, renewed by the son aa soon as he comes to the 
possessionf for his own life, his wife's, and eldest child, 
and so on — render the fiurms there almost hereditary, 
make it worth the farmer's while to manure the lands 
highly, and give the landlord an opportunity of occasion- 
ally making his rent keep ])ace with the improved state of 
the lands. Here the lea.ses are either dm-ing pleasure, or for 
three, six, or nine years, which does not give the fiirmer time 
to repay himself for the expensive operation of well manuring, 
and therefore he manures ill, or not at all. I suppose that, 
could the practice of leasing for three lives be introduced in 
the whole kingdom, it would, within the term of your life, 
increase agricoltuial productions fifty per cent' * 

In spite of this convictioii of the political and econo- 
mical superiority of the Englisb, Jefi*erBonfelt no sympa- 
thy for tlicm. lie still looked upon them as enemies. 
The hostility to tliem he had so natuially imbibed 
during the war of indepeudeuce had been daily assum- 
ing, since the peace, a more bitter and rooted character. 
American diplomacy liad everywhere come into contact 
with them, through the ^vhole course of its negotia- 
tions. Thanks to their malevolence, and the ill-repute 
they had everywhere fastened on the United States, the 
efforts of the general commission for contracting new 
alliances in Europe had tailed, and to such a degree 
that ita members jo^-fully hailed the expiration of their 
powers. Franklin had returned to Pliiladelphia. Ap- 
pointed his successor in Paris, Jefferson met with 
notliing but marks of kindness fiom the government 
and the liigher cu'cles. Despatched as minister i)leiii- 
potentiary to London, John Adams, on the contrary, 
met with nothing but ill-will and coldness. Not only 
did the English Cabinet refuse to execute the treaty of 



* Jeffenon's WorkB, toI. ii. p. 135. 
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1783, to evacuate tlie territory of the Union, and to I 
open its ports to American ships, but even to send a ^ 
minister to New York, and to return tbe new republic 
the compliment it had received. In vain had Jefferson, I 
to give greater weight to the claims of the United 1 
Stales, gone and joined his colleague in London. At 
the end of a few weeks he returned to Paris without 
having obtained anything, deeply irritated at the un- 
gracious reception he had met with from the King and , 
Queen, and at the little attention shown him by his 
former feliow-couutrymen. 

'Congress cannot, consistently with their own honour and 
dignity, renew my commissiou to tliis Court,' wrote Adams to 
Jefferson, March 1, 1787, * and 1 assure you, I should hold it 
80 inconsistent with my own honour and dignity, little as that 
may be, that, if it were possible for congress to forget theirs, , 
I would not forget mine, hut send their commission back to i 
them, unlesB a Dunister were sent from His Britannic JMLajesty 
to congress.'* 

Jefferson's ill-humour assumed a keener expression, 
and on September 20, 1787, he wrote to John Adams 
respecting the troubles in Holland, and the war which 

seemed on the point of breaking out between England 
and Prance : — 

*We, I hope, shall he left free to avail ourselves of the 

advantages of neutrality ; and yet much I fear the Englisli, 
or rather their stupid king, will force us out of it. For tluis 
I re;i-s<jn, by forein<^ us into tlic war against them, they will 
be encraged in an expensive laud war, as well as a sea war. 
Common sense dictates, therefore, tliat they should let us 
remain neuter: ei^go, they will not let us remain neuter. I 
never yet found any other general rule for foretelling what 



* Adams's Works^ vol. viii. p. 434. 
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they will do, but that of exanuning what the^ ought not to 
do.'* 

Jefferson did not confound neutrality with indiffo* 
rence. WWle recognising in principle *tiiat the United 
States should take no part whatever in the quarrels of 
Europe, but live in peace and commercial relations with 
all nations,' f he thought that his country might and 
ought to have diplomatic preferences, like its friends, 
hate its enemies, and peacefully prove it to them. He 
could not understand how anyone could think in 
America of 'putting the conuuerce of France and 
England on the same footing.' 

*To say,' he observes, *in excuse, tliat cfratitude is never to 
enter into the motives of national conduct, is to revive a 
principle which has been buried for centurieB, with its kin- 
dred principles of the lawfulness of assassination, poison, 
perjuzy, AH of these were legitimate principleB in the 
dark ages which intervened hetween ancient and modem 
civilization^ but exploded and held in just horror in the 
eighteenth century. I know but one code of morality for men, 
whether acting singly or collectively. He who says, I will be 
a rogue when I act in company with a hundred others, but 
an honest man when I act alone, will be believed in the 
former assertion, but not in the latter. 

An excellent piece of morality, but of which Jeffer- 

son too often lost si^lit to make it possible for us to 
take it as a clue to his policy. But it Avas not only by 
• duty and gratitude that he was attached to France ; he 
loved it also for itself. The ' savage of the mountains 

of America'^ had been seduced by the attractions of 



* JeiferK>n*B Works, vol. ii. p. 288. 

t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 588 ; Letter to Waahington, Dec 4, 1788. 

{ Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 99 ; Letter to Madison. 

f nnd.Tol. i.p. 444; Letter to M. BeUim, 8c^ 80, 1785. 
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French society — by its amiable politeness, its intellec- 
tual activity, its generous aspirations towards liberty. 
He always continued to be under the fascination, and 
thirty years after his return to America he finished his 
account of what he had seen in Paris by exclaiming 

XAjid here, I cannot leave this great and good country, with- 
xpressing my sense of its pre-eminence of character 
among the nations of the eaxth. ... In a comparison of this 
inth other countries, we have the proof of primacy, which 
was given to Themistodes, after the battle of Salamis* Every 
General voted to himself the first reward of valour* and the 
second to Themistocles. So, ask the travelled inhabitant of 
any nation, in what country on earth would yon rather live? 
Certainly, in my own, where are all my friends, my rela- 
tions, and the earliest and sweetest affectioas of my life. 
AMiich would be your second choice ? France * 

In recollecting past pleasures we are prone to ex- 
aggerate them, but there was no ezaggerarion in 

JeiTerson's affectionate remembrance of JBrance. His 
correspondence fifom Paris attests it:— 

' I know,' he says, writing to Madame de Corny, < your taste 
for the works of art gives you a little disposition to Anglo- 
mania. Their mechanics certainly exceed all others in some 
lines. But he just to your own nation. They have not pa- 
tience, it is true^to set rubbing a piece of steel from morning 
to night, as a lethargic Englishman will do, full charged with 
porter. But do not their benevolence, their cheerfulness, 
their amiability, when compared with the growlinL? temper 
and manners of the people amonjj^ wliom you are, compensate 
for their want of patience ? I am in hopes that when the splen- 
dour of their shops, which is all that is worth looking at in 
London, shall have lost their charm of novelty, you will turn 
a wistful eye to the people of Paris, and find that you cannot 
be so happy with any others,' f ' I am much pleased ' he says 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. i. p. 107. 
t Ibid. voL ii p. 161 ; June dO, 1785. 
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in another letter, ^with tlie people of this ooimtiy. The 
roughness of the human mind is so thoroughly rubbed off 
with them, that it seems as if one might glide through a 

whole life among* them without a jostle.* With respect to 

what are termed polite manners, without sacrificinf; too much 
the sincerity of language, I would wish my countrymen to 
adopt just so much of European politeness, jus to be rciwly 
to make all those little sacrifices of self, which really render 
European manners amiable, and relieve society from the dis- 
agreeable scenes to which rudeness often subjects it.'t 

In wheat dcixree had JefTorson succeeded in Luiiisfer- 
ring to himself that delicate gaiety, that subtle gallantry, 
which he proposed as a model to the AmericaDS? Bis 
own attempts do not appear to have been veiy happy, 
at all events, if we may judge by a certain dialc^e 
between * his head and heart,' which he i)resented to 
an English lady of bis acquaintance, who had been 
cruel enough to desert him : — 

'Head. T have often told you, durinii^ its course, that you 
were imprudently enga^in<^ your affections, under circum- 
stances that must have cost you a great deal of pain ; that 
the persons, indeed, were of the greatest merit, possessing 
good sense, good humour, honest hearts, honest manners, and 
eminence in a lovely art; that the lady had, moreover, quali- 
ties and accomplishments belonging to her sex, which might 
form a chapter apart for her, sudi as music, modesty, beauty, 
and that softness of disposition, which is the ornament of her 
sex and charm of ours; but that all these considerations 
would increase the pang of separation, that their stay here 
was to be short. Heart. Hut they have told me they would 
come " In the siunmcr," said the gentleman; hut^intlie 
spring," said the lady ; and 1 should love her tor ever, were it 
only for that ! ' 

All the dialogue is in this style, and fills twelve large 

• JofTerson'a Works, vol. i. p. '»n 1 ; Letter to Madame Trist, 1785. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 145 ; Letter to Bdiiui, Sept. 30, 1785. 
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pages. After excusing himself for liis excessive prolix- 
ity, and promising to be more brief, the author adds:— 

* But that yuii may not be discouraged from a correspondence 
which begins so formidabh^ I will promise you, on my 
honour, that my future letters sliall be of a reasona))le length. 
But on your part, no curtailing. If your letters are a.s long 
as the Bible, they will appear short to me— only let them be 
brimful of affection, 1 shall read them with the dispositions 
with which Arlequin, in Les'deax Billets^ spelt the words 
*je t'aime,' and wished that the whole alphabet had entered 
into their composition.' * 

The pleasantry here is not precisely in Uie best taste, ' 
which may perhaps explain why the correspondence 
did not continue. Jefferson's dedarations of love to the 
Maison Carrie were of a less compromising character, 

and of a freer gaiety: — 

'Here I am. Madam,' he wrote from Nismes to the 
Gomitess de Tessl, 'gazing whole hours at the Maison 
Carrie, like a lover at his mistress. The stocking weavers 
and silk spinners around it consider me a hypochondriac 

Englishman, about to write with a pistol the last diapter of 
his history. This is the second time I have been in love 
since I left Paris. The first wtus with a Diana at the Chateau 
de Laye-Epinaye in Beaujolais, a delicious morsel of sculp- 
ture, by M. A. Slodtz. This, you will say, was in rule, to 
fall in love with a female beauty; but with a house I it is 
out of all precedent. No, ]Madam, it is not without a prece- 
dent in my own history. While in Paris I wius violently smit- 
ten with the Hotel de Salm, and used to (^o to the Tuileries 
almost daily to look at it. The loueuse dee chmsee^ inattentive 
to my passion^ never had the complaisance to place a chair 
there, so that» sitting on the parapet and twisting my neck 



• Jefferson's Works, vol. ii. pp. 31 — 43 ; Lottor to Mrf. Cosway. 
[This was no doubt the accompliahed wife of the celebrated Euglihh 
Bimatiure painter*] 
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rouiul to Heo the object of my admiration^ I generally lett it 
with a torii-collL^* 

No tiling so much increases the violence of passion 
as opposition, or the keen enjoyment of pleasure as 
having a long while to wait for it ^ The genius of art 
would seem to have laid his curse on my country.* 
So said Jellerson ; hence the secret of his enthusi- 
asm, and of the delight he took iu the works of 
European art. 

It was not only when the fine arts were in question 
that Jefferson affected these airs of an amateur and 
conn^M.^seur. lie took an interest in everythinir ; knew 
everytliing, talked of everything in the rattling style of 
a pretty female philosopher of the eighteenth century. 
He criticised the chemical terminology of Lavoisier 
and an opera in the same tone ; fell foul of Newton's 
physics with the same dogmatism that he attacked 
monarchy ; both were in his eyes nothing better than 
superannuated errors, that would dissipate in the liglit 
of knowledge. To reject with superb scepticism old 
opinions, to hail with boundless enthusiasm new ones, 
to doubt of whatever men had always believed, and 
never to disbeheve in himself or his age, these were 
the distinguishing features of his criticism. Thus, he 
as reliiriouslv believed in the existence of certain ]\Iani- 
moths which some mystilying traveller pretended to 
have met with in the mountains of the New World, as 
he did in the ferocity of the political 'Mammoths' of 
Europe ; and he accepted it as a thing demonstrated, 
that the Red-skins were descended from the Cartha- 
ginians, and tiiat the geological strata were the result 

* Jefferson's Works, toI. ii. p. 181. 
t Ibid. Yol. i. p. 445 ; Sept. SO, 1785. 
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of a vegetation analogous to that which developes the 
ligneous kyers in trees.* 

To judge by the advice which he gave to his n^hew, 
Peter Carr, a young collegian in search of a religion, 
we might be tempted to suppose that the clever diplo- 
matist brought to the consideration of religious subjects 
a little more reserve, prudence, earnestness, and exami- 
nation, than was usual with him in scientific enquiries : 
— *Jn the first place, divest yourself of all bias in 
favour of novelty and singularity of opinion. Indulge 
them in any other subject rather than that of religion.' 
But if we go on reading the letter, we shall find that 
these are the mere rhetorical warnings of a careless 
freethinker, who desires neither to alarm his pupil, nor 
yet to be responsil)le for the fahe steps he may take in 
the course on which he is about to enter : — 

'On the other hand/ he addg, 'shake off all the feani and 
servile prejiidices, under which weak minds are servilely 
crouched. Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her 
tribunal every fact, every opinion. . . . Do not be fri«^htened 
from tills in([uiry by any fear of its consequences. If it ends 
in a belief that there is no God, you will find incitements to 
virtue in the comfort and pleasantness you feel in its 
exercise, and the love of others which it will procure you. 
If you find reason to believe there is a God, a consciousness 
that you are acting under His eye, and that He approves 
you, will be a vast additional incitement; if that there be a 
future state, the hope of a happy existence in that increases 
the appetite to deserve it ; if that Jesus was also a God» you 
will be comforted by a belief of His aid and love. In fine, I 
repeat, you must lay aside all prejudice on both sides, and 
neither believe nor reject anything because any other persons, 
or description of persons, have rejected or believed it. Your 
own reason is the only oracle given you by heaven, and you 

• Tucker'd Life of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 29 1. 
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are answerable^ not for the rightness^ but uprightness of the 
decision.' * 

Little mattered it, therefore,really to Jefferson, whether 

a man be atlieist or doLst, spiritualist or matcnalist, 
provided merely tliat he accepts ' his reason as the only 
oracle given him by heaven,' and considers himself 
^ answerable not for the rightness, but the uprightness 
of his decision ;'f provided, in feet, that he has created a 
religion lor himself ; that is to say, thai he has a religion 
which is none at all, for it is a misconception of the spe- 
cific character of rehgion, and a confounding of it with 
philosophy, to derive it from the genius of man.ij: In 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. ii. pp. 239, 240; Aug. 10, 1787. 
t Ibid. 

J [Yet the language of earlj Protestantism has a singular affinity 
to that of Jefferson. ' Is it absolutely ess(>ntial,' asksPfuffius, a great 
Protestant authority of his day, speaking of religious differences of 
opinion, ' to call in a judge to settle oontroversics ? Let every man 
be hii own judge — in matters respecting his awn faith; provided 
always that As he sincere, that he keep himself free from conoeit 
(nee sihimet ipsi aduleiur), and that he take all possible pains to 
qualify himself for the task.* — See his Dissertatio Posterior do 
prejudiciis theolo^ciSy p. 128. The yery warning of Pfaffius, nee 
sibimet ipsi aduleiur, is as fully given by Jefferson, and even more 
fully and explicitly. But primitire Qunstianity is answerable for 
such sentiments as well as early Protestantism. In his third letter 
to Philemon (Eusebius Hist. Eco. Ivii., c. vii.), Dionysius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, a.d. 247, says he was confirmed in his opinions by a 
▼ision from heaven which commanded him thus: ^Read whatever 
comes to your hands, for you 4ire able to examine and tiy all 
things. And this was thejirst occasion of your embracing the faiih^ 
Memorable language this. The good bishop goes on to say — for he 
would not even believe a vision from heaven until he tested it— 
that he accepted the command because it was in confi)rmily with ' the 
Apostolic precept skiljkl money-changers!^*^ This precept, 
not found in the Gospels,, was attributed by Clemena Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and others to CSurist ; some attributed it to Ptol. There has 
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tlie same way, as he thought, that, left to itself, human 
inteUigence could discover truth, the whole truth, aud 
that it should follow no other guide, accept no other 
rule, submit itself to no other authority, so did he think 
that human liberty necessarily tends to good, and that 
society, as well as thought, should endeavour to dis- 
pense with laws and government. Hence the confusion 
and inconsistency in his social ideas were as great as in 
his rehgious. Man, according to him, is inclined to 
good ; but governments, which are composed of men, 
he thought naturally inclined to evil. The faults of the 
governed were, in his estimation, mere aberrations of 
mind, almost always sure to correct themselves ; but 
the abuses of the governing arose from perversity of 
feeling, which perpetually required to be kept under 
by the dread of popular insurrections. Need we re- 
mark the singular misconception there is in aU this of 
the human heart? On attaining to power, mah does 
not change his nature ; whether submitting to or exer- 
cising it, he is the same being, essentially fallible and 
erring, and we impose restraints upon those who are to 
govern for the same reason that we do on those who 
are to be governed. Jefieison's notion was that they 
should only be imposed on the former, and his aim was 
to concede to power no otlier prop than the intelli- 
gence of the people enhghtened by the press, and to 

been much dispute about it. At all events it is an excellent preoefit, 
and well illustrates the Bishop's meaning. *Be skilful moneys 
changers.^ Treat &cts and opinions like coins, — examine them, super- 
scription and image, this side an 1 that; weigh them; see tliat they 
have a good wholesome ring ; and when your reason is gatisticd that 
tliey have all the marks of genuineness, then put them into your 
purse as things you may safely receive and honestly distribute.' 
Seo L-ardner's admirable remarks on the above passage in the ^Credi- 
bility/ &Q.f vol. ii. part ii. pp. 571 — 573.] 

L 
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liberty, for its pnncipal safeguard, the suspidous fears of 
the masses using and ahu.sing the right of insurrection. 
Thus he did nut hesitate to say lie would rather be 
without government than without newspapers^ to ad-* 
mire the social state of the Indians, and to regard in- 
surgency as one of the most precious political institu- 
tions of his country: — 

* The people are the only censors of their gOTemorSy and 
eren tbeir errors will tend to keep these to the tme prin- 
ciples of their institution. To punish these errors too severely 
would be to suppress the only safeguard of the pnblio 
liberty. The way to prevent these irregular interpodtions 
of the people is to give them full information of their affairs 
tliroui^h tlie channel of the puhlic papers, and to contrive 
that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. The hasis of our governments heing tlie opinion of 
the people, the very first object should be to keep that right; 
and were.it left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or newripapers without 
a government^ I sliould not hesitate a moment to pre- 
fer the latter. But I should mean that every man 
should receive those papers, and be capable of reading 
them. I am convinced that those societies (as the Indians) 
which live without government, enjoy hi their general mass 
an in6nitely greater degree of happiness than those who 
live under the European governments.* • • • I even asked 
myself if this form of society be not the best of any. t • • • 
Am<mg the former public opinion is in the place of law, and 
restrauis morals as powerfully as laws ever did anywhere. 
Among the latter, under pretence of governing, they have 
divided their nations into two classes, — wolves and sheej). 

* I do not exaggerate. This is a true picture of Europe. 
Cherish, therefore, the spirit of our people, and keep alive 
their attention. Do not be too severe upon their errors, but 
reclaim them by enhghtening them. If once they become 

* Jefieraou a Works, vol. ii. p. 99 ; Letter to Carrisgton, Jan. 16, 
1787. 

f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 105 \ Letter to Madison, Jan. 30, 1787. 
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inattentive to public affairs, you and I, and congress and 
assemblies^ judges aud govemors, shall all become w.olves.' * 

It was in reply to those who, according to him, were 
too mnch alarmed and afflicted at the socialist move- 
ments which had recently happened in Massachusetts, 
that Jefferson extemporised these singular doctrines; 
in his pressing anxiety to represent tihis formidable 
outburst of bad passions as a cheering prognostic of 
the future destinies of his countiy, he was ready to 
exclaim with Dr. Pangloss, * that those who have said 
that all is good in this world have talked stuff; they 
should have said that all is for the best' 

•God forhid,' he wrote to liis friends, * we should ever he 
twenty years without such a rehelhon.f ... I hold it that a 
little rebellion now and then is a good thing, and as neces* 

nary in the political world as storms in the physical 

The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and t^o-ants. . . • Unsucceasful rebel- 
lions, indeed, generally establish the encroachments on the 
rights of the people which have produced them. An observa* 
tion of this truth should render honest republican govemors 
so mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to discourage 
them too muck' t 

Such paradoxes are more dangerous to those Avho 
stop to read them than to the clever people who reck- 
lessly drop them as they write. They did not at all 
prevent Jefferson's pitilessly treating as * scamps/ 
' scoundrels,* and ' brigands' the workmen in the 
Eaubourg StAntoine, killed before Eeveillon's house 
for having been too sincere in their behef that 'the 
tree of liberty required to be refreshed from time to 

* Jeflferaon*B Works, yoL li. 99 ; Letter to GBrringtcniy Jan. 
16, 1787. 

t Ibid. ToL u. p. 818; Letter to Colonel Smiih, Nor. 18, 1787. 
X Ibid. p. 105 ; Jeffbraon to Maduon, Jan. 80, 1787. 
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time with tlie blood of patriots and tyrants/ Tlie 
excesses of these sanguinary bands which had just 
made their appearance in the streets of Paris aroused 
in him, indeed, contempt rather than fear. The violent 
acts of the mob lie looked upon merely as inevitable 
accidents, common to all revolutions, and which proved 
nothing whatever against the one he was watching in 
its progress with the friendly curiosity of a 8\^mpa- 
thising connoisseur. Only what sometimes riilllod 
the smootluiess of his optimist speculations as to the 
issue of the French Eevolution, was the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the people, who, by a sudden 
emandpationy and without any preparatory training, 
were about to pass abru])tly from an o|)pressive tute- 
lage into unlimited independence. Then, again, there 
was their arrogant and almost puerile confidence in 
their strength, and political knowledge ; the pre- 
cipitancy, at one and the same tniiu inipituous juiJ 
systematic, of their external demonstrations, their inex- 
perience of hberty, their ignorance of the conditions 
necessary to its existence, their little instinctive taste 
for those institutions which are its surest guarantees. 

' How far they can proceed, in the end, towards a thorough 
reformation of abuse, cannot be foreseen thus he wrote to 
Washington, Dec 4, 1788, 'In my opinion a kind of in- 
fluence, which none of their plans of reform take into ac- 

coiuit, will elude them all, — I mean the influence of wonu n 
in the goveniiiH'iit. The manners of the nation alN»\v tliem 
to visit, alone, all j)ers()ns in office, to Holieit the alVairs of the 
hushaiiil, family, «>r friendH, and their solicitations bid de- 
fiance to lawa and regulations.' 

And to Madison he said : — 

< The miBfortune is, that they are not yet* ripe for receiving 
* Jefferson's Works, vol. ii. p. 53C. 
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the blessings to which they are entitled. I donbt, for in- 

stanct^, whether the body of the nation, if they could he con- 
sulted, would accept of a habeas corpus law, if offered them 
by the king.' * 

And after the meeting of the Constituent Assembly : — 

* Thoy flatter tbeniselves they shall form a better constitu- 
tion than the English. I think it will be better in some 
points, worse in others. It will be better in the article of 
representation, which will be more equaL It will be worse^ 
as their situation obliges them to keep up the dann^erous 
machine of a standing army. I doubt, too, whether they will 
attain the trial by jury, because they are not sensible of its 
value t • • • I consider that as the only anchor ever yet 
imagined by man, by which a government can be held to the 
jninciples of its constitution.} . • . Never was there a country 
where the practice of governing too much had taken deeper 
root and done more mischief § ... In short, ours has been 
professedly their model, iu which such changes are made as 
a (litTerence of circumstances rendered necessary, and some 
others neither necessary nor advantageous, but into which 
rnen will ever run, when versed in theory and new in the 
practice of government, when acquainted with man only as 
they see him in their books, and not in the world. || ... I fear 
more from the number of the Assembly than from any other 
cause. Twelve hundred persons are difficult to keep to 
order, and will be so, especially till they shall have had time 
to frame rules of order. ^ . . . 

* It is to be feared, that an impatience to rectify every- 
thing at once, which prevails in some minds, may tcorrify the 
court and lead them to appeal to force, and to depend on 
that alone.* 



• Jefferson's W(jrks, vol. ii. p. 5ur> ; Nov. 18, 17^8. 

■f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 557; Letter to Dr. Price, Jan. 8, 1789. 

X Ibid. vol. iii. p. 71 ; Letter to T. Paine. 

§ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 97 ; Letter to Madison, Aug. 28, 1789. 

{] Ihid. vol. iii. p. 98. 

% Ihid. vol. iii. p. 8; Letter to Paine, March 17, 1789. 
Ibid. vol. ii. p. 510 j Letter to J. Jay, Nov. 19, 1788. 
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JefTcrson liimself was not aware to what an extent 
these passing anxieties were well founded. In tlie 
midst of the rather contused and somewhat contradic- 
tory impressiozis he was daily receiviiig firom the events 
happening under hia own eyes, what was uppermost in 
him Wiis a confidence — an enthu>iLij^tic conlidence — 
which was hourly growing stronger in proportion as the 
revolutionary surge rose higher, sweeping away with 
it both actors and spectators. ' There IS a charm/ says 
Pascal, * in being in a ship lashed by the tempest, when 
we know that it is perfectly safe.' Never did anyone 
enjoy this pleasure more thoroughly than Jefferson ; and 
wh^ he was obliged to tear himself away, he left the 
ship with the intimate conviction that the storm was 
driving it into harbour. * The French revolution will 
be over in a year,' wsis his remark wlien embarkinp!', 
much against his inclination, for New York, in Oct 8, 
1789. 

The French Bevolution was still going on when, in 

1821, advertiuix to the events of whicli lie was a 
spectator, he reproached those who had undeitaken to 
direct it with not having followed his advice at tiie 
outset of the crisis (the beginning of June 1789), when 
the States-General had as yet done nothing, and com- 
promised nothing, but were ali'eady on the point of 
plunging into those perilous paths in which they sub- 
sequently lost their way. A month had elapsed since 
the opening of that assembly, and it had not yet sue* 
ceeded in agreeing on its mode of proceeding. The 
dispute which liad arisen between the three orders, on 
the question of verilication of powers, was every day 
increasing in violence. The Commons, or third estate 
irritated at the resistance of the noblesse, and knowing 
as yet, in their political inexperience, no better way of 
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getting rid of an obstruction tliaii by violently remov- 
ing it, began to entertain the project of forcibly sup- 
pressing every kind of distinction between the orders, — 
a revolutionaiy project * denoting,* says Jefferson, ^more 
courage than calculation.' No less unwise, the Court, 
in its barren perplexity, could devise nothing better 
than extreme measures. Everything announced a rup- 
ture between these different powers, which, for so long 
a period, had lost the habit of conducting the bunness 
of the country in common. To prevent their mutual 
destruction, the proper course would have been to 
terminate at any price a state of violence which, if 
prolonged, waa likely to compromise the principle so 
recently revived of the intervention of the countiy in 
its own affairs. To put an immediate end to the dis- 
cussion — to adjourn to a moment of greater calm the 
consideration and framing of a formal constitution — to 
confine themselves for the moment to the unconditional 
acceptance of a royal charter, briefly guaranteeing the 
nation's rights — then, after its receiving the signatures 
of the kijig and the represenUitives of the three orders, 
immediately to dissolve themselves, — such was the 
course which Jefferson suggested : but let him speak 
for himself: — 

* I was quite alaniu rl at tliis stato of thiuf^s. The soldiery 
had not yet indicated which side tbey shoidd take, and that 
which they should support would be likely to prevail. I eon- 
Bidered a luoeeBBful reformation of government in France an 
insuring a genBaH. reformation tbroogb Europe^ and the re- 
Buirection to a new life of their people» now ground to dust 
hytiie abuses of the governing powers. I was much ac- 
quainted with the leading patriots of the assembly. Being 
from a country which had successfully passed through a simi- 
lar reformation, they were disposed to my acquaintance^ and 
hod some coufideuce iu me. I urged, most strenuously, an 
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immediate compromise ; to secure what the government was 
now ready to yields and trust to future oocadons for what 
might still he wanting. It was well understood that the 

King would grant, at this lime, 1. Freedom of the person by 
habeas corpus ; 2. Freedom of couscience ; 3. Freedom of 
the press; 4. Trial by jury; 5. A representative legislature; 
6. AiniiKil meetings; 7. The organization of laws; 8. The 
exclusive right of taxation and a])propriation ; and 9. The 
responsibility of ministers: and with the exercise of these 
powers they could obtain in future whatever might be further 
necessary to improve and preserve the constitution. They 
thought otherwise, however, and events have proved their 
lamentable error. For after thirty years of war, foreign and 
domestic, — ^the loss of millions of lives,— the prostration of 
private happiness, — and the foreign subjugation of their own 
country for a time, they have obtained no more, nor even 
that securely,* 

Jefferson, perhaps, had no riglit to criticise the conduct 
of his French friends with such severity, for be had 
shared in their intoxication, and even while censuring 
their mistakes had, under the influence of the disarray 
into ^v]licll tlie French revolution had thrown liis idea?, 
indulged himself' in chimeras still more absurd thau 
theirs. The same man who had so calmly and sensibly 
pointed out the proper groundwork on which the Frendi 
constitution should have been founded, had started the 
question, Would it not be justifiable and useful to insert 
in it the right of proclaiming a national bankruptcy 
eveiy nineteen years ? and at the very mom^t when he 
was speaking with more than disdain of * those politicians 
versed in the theor\% and novices in the practice of go- 
vernment, who knew man sucli as they saw him in their 
books, and not such as he is in the world,' — he suffered 
himself to be bewildered by the false lights of these 

. * 1821. Jeflfen»n*s Workis vol. i. p. 98; Autchiographi/. 
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very books, and to be carried away by the boldness of 
theories, ' which would be,' he sjiid, ' deemed bold in 
England) and are reasonable beyond the reach of an 
Engliahman, who, slumbering under a kind half 
reformation in politics and religion, is not ezdted by 
anything he sees or feels to question the remains of 
prejudice. . . A Frenchman sees nothing but ab- 
surdities wherever he looks, whether it be towards the 
throne or the altar. The writers of this oountry, now 
taking the field freely, and unrestrained, or rather 
uninvolved, by prejudice, will rouse us from all the 
erroi*s in which we have been hitherto rocked.* * 

The principle that a people should always remain 
faithful to its engagements was one of those prejudices 
which Jefierson had imbibed in his cradle, but from 
which he had recovered during his residence in Paris. 
He took to himaelf the credit of having effected his 
own emancipation, without anybody's aid. Weary of 
following in the track of other revolutionary leaders, he 
was ambitious in his turn of opening the way to new 
discoveries in political science, of suggesting new means 
of progress to the human mind ; and he therefore felt it 
his duty to enquire if one generation of men had the 
right to bind another. 

'It seems never to have been started either on this or our 
side of the water,' he WTote to ^ladison, Sept. 6, 1 789. * Yet 
it is a question of such consequences as not only to merit 
decision, but place also among the fundamental principles of 
every government. The course of reflection in which we iu*e 
immersed here, on the elementary principles of society, has 
presented this question to my mind ; and that no such obli- 
gation can be transmitted* I think very capable of prooi't 

He then proceeded to develope his idea at length : 

here it is, I believe, in all its naked exactness : — 

* Jefferafm*8 Woilcs, yd. iii. pp. 8^11. t ▼oL ui. p. 103. 
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We cannot tnuumit a right or an obligation which 
we have not. We cannot have a right or an obhgation 
whuu Ave are not. Tlie deiul no longer aiv. Thty are 
then not anything. They cannot then owe anything. 
They cannot then bequeath anything. The material 
part of what they possessed within the world's domain 
alone survives them, and natural right gives it to the 
first comer, but without reviving tlie burdens up<m it 
with which they may have saddled it^ and which demise 
with them. The earth is the patrimony, not of the 
dead, but of the living. The dead cannot Imid the 
living. This principle of the natural law may be justi- 
fiably mollified l)y the civil laws ; the latter may, in 
the common interest, revive obUgatious and rights ex- 
tinguished by death, and out of the entirety of these 
rights and c^ligations form a mofal persoot styled an 
estate ; it may give to this estate heirs and creditors, 
and while attaching to it certain advantaires in ftivour 
of the former, may impose upon it certain conditions 
for the benefit of the latter. Society may do what it 
will with its members, but public law cannot imitate 
civil law. Civil law applies exclusively to individuals 
in subjection to society ; public law applies solely to 
society taken as a whole, which is dependent only on 
itself. A generation, — that is to say, an entue society 
which takes the place of a previous one, — natorally 
enters into the possession of the property left; by its 
predecessors, but without succeeding to the burdens 
with which they may have saddled it, and which have 
expired with them. This generation, this new society, 
is subject to no superior authority capable of creating 
a poHtical estate. No one can make it responsible for 
debts which it has not contracted, for engagements 
which it lias never taken, for laws which it has never 
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made, and from wliich natural law discharcres it. One 
generation, therefore, cannot bind another, and every 
law of which the duration exceeds that which made it 
is contrary to right The term of a generation may 
be calculated by the laws of mortality. According to 
Buffon*s Tables of Mortality we find that, at the expi- 
ration of nineteen yetirs, the majc^rity of men who 
have reached the age of reason and are capable of 
bindmg themsdves gives place to a new majority. At 
the end of nineteen years every constitution, every law, 
every national contract, is therefore void. Every nine- 
teen years bankruptcy, revolution, and tlie remodeUing 
of society are necessaiy^ and warranUible.* 

Jefferson knew too well what he was about to make 
himself responsible in public estimation for a theory so 
revolting to common sense. Accordingly he was anxious 
that all the honour of fathering it should fall to Madi- 
son.f 'Turn this subject in your mind, my dear sir, 
and particularly as to the power of contracting debts, 
and develope it with that cogent logic which is so 
peculiarly yours. Your station in the councils of our 
countiy gives you au opportunity of producing it to 
public consideration — of forcing it into discussion. At 
first blush it may be laughed at as the dieam of a 
theorist ; but examination will prove it to be solid and 
salutar}\' J 'At first blush* Madison did not find it ' in 
all points compatible with the course of human affairs. 

• Jefferson's Works, p, 103; vol. vi. pp. 138, 196; Tol. Tii. 
pp. 16, 19, 311, 359. 

t [How thia reoaUs that early trait of His boyhood — die practice 
of domg ihroiigh bis schoolfellows what he wanted the boldness to 
do through himself t How die * child is fiither of the man 1 *] 

i Jeflerson*s Works, roL iii. p. 107 ; September 6, 17S9. 

§ Tacker*s * Life of Jeffenon,* vol. L p. 826 ; Madison to Jeffer- 
son, February 4, 1790. 
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"Without venturing to contest tbe principle of Jefierson^s 

doctrine, without perhaps seeing himself very clearly 
in what his friend's fundamental idea was false, he sug- 
gested to him a few practical objections, and, with a 
singular mixture of deference and dehcate irony, he 
declined the honour of developing a theoiy above the 
comprehension of his fellow-countrymen. Jefferson in 
all pi'obability ai)i)r()ved his friend's prudent reserve ; 
, * for a.s long as he remained actively mixed up with 
pubhc life he thought no. more about his theoiy, or at 
all events said nothing about it ; but he had a tenacity 
of mind which was equal, at least, to the facility with 
which he could put aside such of his ideas as threat- 
ened to embarrass or compromise him. After will'ully 
n^lecting, for the space of four and twenty years, all 
the opportunities which his official position afforded 
him of realising his idea, it returned upon him with 
fresh force in his retreat at ^lonticello. and on June 
24, 1813, he could write to his son-in-law, Mr. Epps, 
one of the Vir^nian representatives to Congress, and 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, as 
follows: — 

'This letter will he on politics only; for although I do not 
often permit myself to think on that snbject, it sometimes 
obtrudes itself, and suggests ideas which 1 am tempted to 
pursue. Some of these relating to the business of finance 
I will hazard to you, as being at the head of that comraittee, 
but intended for yourself individually, or such as you trust; 
but certaiiily not for a mixed committee.' * 

And liL' then reverted to hi.s notion that one genera- 
tion has no right to bind anothei', and that every loan 
contracted for a period of more than nineteen years is 
an abuse of power. 

• JeficTDon'tt Works, vol. vi. p. 136. 
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When we are so much afraid to avow what we have 
said, it is because we have some distrust of the vakie 
of what we think. In point of fact, the mystery in 
'which Jefferson wrapt his doctrine would of itself suf- 
fice to condemn it ; but we have learned to our cost 
that it is as necessary to refiite, as it is proper to despise, 
such sophisms. I do not pretend to have obtained an 
exact list of all the detestable paradoxes which were 
revived under our eyes in 1848. It is my impression, 
however, that, amid the collection of the copies of our 
great masters which the socialists, our contemporaries, 
desired to pass off upon us for ori<i;inals, they forgot to 
place this concc it of Jefferson's. This is a piece of for- 
get^ness which no doubt they will repair at some 
other opportunity, and all the more readily, seeing that 
the error of the fllustrious American democrat proceeds 
exactly from the same principle, as do those errors of 
which they have made themselves the expounders. 
This is so true, that I find in M. Guizot's ' Democracy 
in France* a passage written in reply to M. Froudhon, 
which is, at liie same time, a reply to j€d*er8on. 

* Man, — this not only includes the individual beings whom 
we call men : it means the human race, which has an associ- 
ated life, and a general and progressive destiny; a distinctive 
characteristic of the human creature, alone in the midst of 
creation. 

*0n what depends this characteristic? On this, — that 
hmnan individiialH are not isolated nor limited to tlu'in.selvey, 
nor to the point they occupy in space and time. Thpy hold 
on the one to the other; they act the one on the other by 
ties and means which do n(jt re([uire their jiersonal presence, 
and which survive them, so tliat successive generations of 
men are inter-connected with each other and linked together 
hy the act of succession. 

* The permanent unity which is thus established, and the ' 
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progreflsm deyelopement thus effected by this inoesBant 
tradition handed down from men to men, and from genera^ 
tions to generations^ — these it is whidi oonstitnte the human 
race; which determine its originality and grandeur; which 
represent one of the traits which mark out man for sovereignty 
in this world, and for immortality in the world beyond it. 

*From this it is that are derived, and througli this that 
are founded, the family and the state, property and inherit- 
ance, country, liistory, glory, all the facts and all the 
Heutiments which constitute the far-stretching and perpetual 
life of huniauity in the nn(J>t of tlie apparition so briefj and 
of the dispersion so rapid, of human individualb*' * 

Jefferson's theory sui'))asscs all this: it abolishes the 
human race. Had he ^aven liinisell" the trouble to con- 
sider the ultimate tendency of his views, he would 
probably have hesitated to accept it ; but he was one 
of those active and easy-going intelligences which per- 
mit themselves to be dazzled bv tlicir own notions, and 
which apply the principle of free enquiry to the doc- 
trines of their adversaries only. 

In almost all careers there are certain determining 
epochs when opinions pause and feelings become fixed. 
Such to JelVcrfton was the period of the French Eevo- 
lution. No American statesman was more deeply 

* [It ifl smioh to be Rigretted, when French writers use the tenn 
* Socialist,' they do not qualify it by some epithet that would impart 
Bomewhat of predmon to it It would be impoeable to gather from 
the text» or moat distantly to snrmiw from it, that the moat deter- 
mined adveraaiy of M. Ptoudhon*B theoty waa M. Louii Blanc, the 
moat distinguished of all the Sooialiat leaders. Pussled by this term 
as I heard it applied in France, I once aakedM. Emile de Giiardini 
who waa then called a Sociali.st, what itH exact Talue might be. 'A 
▼eiy fit question,' ho rephed, * and, in fact, I am now writing a reply 
to it, which I will do myself the pleasure of sending you when it 
appears/ I have not been so fortunate as to receive this reply, nor 
hare I heard of its being published.] 
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penetrated by its influence. He carried away with 
him ironi Paris the greater portion of the ideas which 
were about to play a part in his conduct in America- 
ideas as yet disinterested, and which he did not until a 
later period think of turning to a political account 
How lie was induced to take thcni for a weapon and a 
flag, and to group a faction about them — how his heart 
changed and soured in the struggle, — this is what we 
shall attempt to show by relating the origin, oiganiza- 
tion, and triumph of the democratic party in the United 
States. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



1790—1794. 



JEKI KHSON SECRETAUY OF STATE TO AVASHINGTON FORirNATE 

^VOLUTION WHICH HAD OCCURRED IN THE UNITED STATES 
DUBUia HIS ABSENCE*:— B£ CONTINUED IN HABMONT WITH 
^■^fBE SOCIAL TEMDBirCIBS OF BIS FBLLOW-COOIITKTIODI^ 
HAMILTON, SBCBETABT OF THB TBEASOHT, AND HIS FINANCIAL 
PLANS — MADISON OPPOSES tHBM W CONOBKSS-^ JEFFBBSOM 
ACOOMMODATIS TBS DISPCTB BBTWZKN HAMILTON AND THE 
OPPOSITION — HE BEPBBSENtS THB OPPOSITION IN THB CABINBT 

— ORGANISES THE REPUBLICAN PARTY SECRET RIVALRY 

BETWEEN JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON JI FIUlSON' IS TEMITKU 

TO RETIRE HIS CONVEIiSATIONS WITH WAMilNGTON ON THEIR 

CtniMON DESIRE OF til mTNG PUBLIC LIFE Ol'EN RUPTURE 

B£TW££N JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON BBEAIUNa OUT OF 

THE WAB BETWEEN FRANCE AND EUBOPE— ANTIPATBT OF 
BAMILTON AND TBE FEDERALISTS TO BETOLUTIONART FRANCE 
•«^=BTMPATHT OF JEFFERSON AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTT 
WITH THB CAUSE OF THB FRENCH RBVOLimON— OENET*S 
MISSION TO AMERICA — AWKWARD POSITION IN WHICH JEF- 
FERSON IS PLACED mr 0ENET*8 VIOLENCl AND FOLLY — 
SKILL AND BOLDNESS WITH WHICH HE GETS OUT OF IT — 
HE QUITS PUBLIC LIFE FOB A LITTLE WHILE. 

7011 a miui of talent and good company, who has a 



X taste for politics without being much enamoured 
of responfiibiHty and strife, and who aspires to honours, 
without being tempted by the ambition to be what Sir 
liobert Peel iinely calk ' a doling pilot in the mid^t of 
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tbe tempest,' tfaere is not a more agreeable occupation 

than tlu! somewhat idle einplo}Tiiciit of diplomatic Hfe. 
To liuve the mind fixed on the most important ques- 
tions^ to be mixed up with afiairs of the highest import, 
yet to be but larely called upon to come to a decision 
respecting them ; to have as one's principal duty to oIh 
serve and to please ; never to have to act, for the most 
part, save in virtue of instructions which arc a warranty ; 
never to have to answer but for one's self ; never to be 
criticised but by connoisseurs ; never to depend upon 
the public ; to be able to serve one's cotmtry, with the 
privilege of keeping aloof from the internal quaiTcls 
which distract it, — this is (jf all political situations the 
most pleasing and the least compromising. Jeiierson 
was very much alive to the pleasures and advantages of 
the diplomatic career. *• The attaching circumstance of 
my present office is, that I can do its duties unseen by 
those for whom they are done it was thus he w'rote 
while minister from the United States to Paris.* And 
he vowed never to leave this twilight in which he liked 
to live. He was, therefore, almost as much annoyed as 
flattered to learn, on landing at Norfolk, November 20, 
1789, that the IVesident had summoned him to lill 
the ^t place in his Cabinet, f The post of Secretary 

* Jefferson^s Works, vol. ii. p. 587. Letter to F. Hopkinson, 
March 13, 1789. 

t AAer W«dungton*8 deetum to ihe PreBidaicy, CongresB had 
craikted thiee ndniiterial depurtniaiiti-s^tlie Secretaryship of State, 
embncii!^ fbreign affiun, the Beab and archives; the War Depart- 
menti army and navj; and the Treasury De|jartinent. The holdem 
of these three departments, appointed and removable at will by the 
Ftesident, were, together widi the AttoAiej-CreneFal, to ibrm h» 
Cabinet Previoos to Jefferson's arrival General Knox had been 
appointed Secretaiy-at^War, Colonel Hamilton Secretaiy of the 
Tnymuy, and Mt. Edmund Randolph Attom^-General of the 
Supreme Court. 
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of State, offtared him by Wafihingtoii, embiaoed within 
its sphere the whole management of foreign afiaira, and 

partly of internal aflliu's. It was a heavy burden, but 
one which could not be refilled without loss of conse- 
quence. Jefferson, moreover, was a^ much afraid of 
exposing himself to the displeasure of the all-powerful 
head of the nation, as to face the sharp critiGisms of the 
pul)lic. Alter timidly confessing to Washington his 
dislike oi' the responsibility, and his wish to be sent 
back to Paris, he was a sufficiently good courtier to do, 
when required, violence to his tastes. ^ I^' he writes, 
* it should be your wish for me to remain at NewTork, 
my chief conil'ort will be to work undei- Vdiir eye, ray 
only shelter the authority of your name, and the wis- 
dom of measiu-es to l)e dictated by you, and impUdtly 
executed by me.'* Washington pressed the matter, 
leaving him, however, a Hberal discretion to act ; but 
Jeflerson accepted without difficulty. He was neither a 
sufficiently disinterested patriot, nor a sufficiently impa- 
tient aspirer, to hanker after posts of difficulty; but, 
when he found them thrown in his way, he had too 
much confidence in his good fortune, and knowledge 
of life, to suffer himself to be long disquieted by any 
useless apprehensions. 

Had he been even less of an optimist than he was, 
hb cares would soon have been dissipated. He reached 
America at one of those moments which follow happy 
revolutions,f— when the people feel satisfied with 

* Jeffenon** Wbikt, toL lii. p. 1S5. Letter to Washington, 
Dee. 16, 1789. 

f During Jeffieofeon's resdenoe in Europe, a hapfiy ferolntion had 
coearred in America. When he quitted his country in 1784, the 
indqtendenee of the United States bad almidy been achieved; but 
the goTemment of the Union was not yet founded ; Wa^ington and 
hie friends had not yetaooomplished more than the first half of their 
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tliemselvcs and those who govern them, and when the 
pubhc good humour, so to speak, is contagious. Eman- 
cipated from the obstacles which the impotence of 
Congress had for a long while opposed to their upward 
fliglit, disencumbered of the federal compact wliicli 
divided tliem into thirteen different republics, the 
United States, now become one nation, entered, full of 
youth, health, and vigour, into a new career. The 
constitution just framed was in vigorous action ; Wash- 
iiiizton and his friends, elevated to j)()\ver by the revo- 
lution they had originated, gave a government to the 
Union. In the country where the English press saw 
nothing' but corruption and premature decay, contempt 
of law, unprofitable agitation, ruin, fraud, and violence, 
the head of tlie state was watchinf? faithfullv over tlie 
execution of treaties, the courts of law were enforcing 

taslc. The federal coinjmct, known under tlie name of Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union, which preceded tlie actual 
constitution of the United States, seemed to have been concluded 
for no other purpose than that ol" organizing an impotent congress ; 
the only bond between the states, the only central power, but 
a power without means of action, without any right of coercion, and 
whidi, in order to e&lbroe its deorees, required the fbll assent of 
thirteen little sovereign and riyal republics. It was to rescue the 
United States from the diyiaions and anarchy into which they had 
ftllen in consequence of the weakness of llie federal bond, and 
to combine the thirteen states under one national form, that the 
Conyention of Philadelphia met on May 14, 1787. Under tihe 
direction of Washington, Franklin, fiamilton, Madison, Gouvemeur 
Morris, it fiamed that constitution of the United States which we 
are never weaiy ol admiring, when we ooinpaie it with the disorder 
out of which it issued. Tliia new form of goyemment came into 
operation on March 4, 1789, and \Vashinp:ton, elected to the 
Preffldency by the unanimous vote of his fellow-citizens, imder- 
took the duty of setting the political machine going which the Con- 
yenticai of Philadelphia had constructed. It is this great reform in 
the government of the United States wliich has sometimes been 
called in America the Revolution of 1789. 

M 2 
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the observance of private contracts, Congress was pro- 

vidinir for the pa5'iii('iit of the public debt, the local 
autlioriticb were everywhere preserving order, the citi- 
zens were growing rich, justice^ security, prosperity 
were reviving, bad passions slumbering, and Wash- 
ington, when passing through the states recently the 
scene of Socialist disturbances, liud been the object of 
an entlmsiasni so akin to idolatiy, that a peevish spec- 
tator exclaimed, ' We liave been passing through a 
series of papistical adorations ; the President returns 
to New York perfiimed all over with incense.** To 
demonstrate that all was fur the hc^t in the New 
World, it was no longer requisite to apologise for 
insurrection and bankruptcy. Jefierson had too much 
good sense to be unhappy at such a change ; but what 
he saw bore so little resemblancSe to the America he 
had left, tliat he felt the need of njjain recovering 
the tone of feeling belonging to one's own country 
which is lost, in some degree, after a certain 
absence ; ' I only know,' he said, ^ the Americans of 
1784 — a very different thing from knowing those of 

1789;t 

From the very fact of his not having gone through 
all the phases of expression through which pubhc 
opinion had passed, Jefferson was in all probabiUty not 
the less in harmony with the social tendencies of his 
fellow-cuuntrymcn. Institutions and the state of things 
had changed, but manners were the same. It was out 
of a reaction against the spirit of democratic excess 
and local selfishness that the constitution of the United 
States issued ; but this great movement of opinion, the 

« Hildreth*8 Hutoiy of tbe Unitod States, 2nd aeries^ vol. u 
p. 149. 

t Jefi^rKm*B Worka, vol. ii. 588; vol. iv. p. 513. 
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results of which have been so permanent,* was destined 
to be itself ephemeral, as is the ease with all reacdons. 
After thus raning itself ia with a check that steadied 
its pace and controlled its rcstiveness, the American 
nation could yield to its natural tendency with increased 
confidence. Jeii'erson liad never believed in the danger 
of this tendency ; he had never ceased to have confi- 
dence in the uncontrolled developement of the national 
passions and energy, and to attribute to a propitious 
exuberance of Hfe the democratic excesses which had 
opened the eyes of the foimders of the constitution to 
the perils from which American society had need to be 
protected — perils so great as to extort from Madison 
the declaration,f *If the lessons which it inculcates 
sljouUl not work the pro])cr impressions on the Ameri- 
can public, it will be a proof that our case is desperate.' 
Jefferson had seen only from a distance the internal 
disorder to which his friend was alluding — a disorder 
so great that, says Washington, ' it is nearly impossible 
for anyone, who lias not been on tlie spot, to conceive 
what the delicacy and danger of our situation have 
been.} • • . We have probably had too good an 
opinion of human nature in forming our confederation. 
Scperience has taught us, that men will not adopt and 
carry into execution measures tlie best adcidated for 
their own good without the intervention of a coercive 
power.' § 

This too &vourable an opinion of human nature, 
whidi experience had banished from the minds of the 

• f Alas ! this is now an anachronism.] 

f Writings of "Washington, vol. ix. p. 208. Letter from Madiaon 
to Washington, Nov. 8, 178G. 

$ Ihid. vol. ix. p. 427. Letter to Jefferson, Aug. 31, 17ii«. 
§ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 187. Letter to Jajr. 
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founders of independence, was the keystone of Jeflfer* 

son's political faith, and that which rendered him, more 
entirely and exactly than any other of liis fellow- 
statesmen, the representative of the democratic school 
of his country. But his future second-in-command, 
Madison, and his future adversaries, Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, and Jolm Adams, were under the dominion 
of the idea that the object of governments is to govern; 
and if this be a weakness, they all equally deserved to 
be included in that great fiEimily of hypochondriacs 
which Jeflerson at a later period represented as the hot- 
bed of aristocrats : — 

* Men^ by their constitutions^ are naturally divided into 
two parties; 1. Those who fear and distrust the people, and 
wish to draw all powers from them into the hands of the 

higher classes, 2. Those who identify tbemselves with the 
people, have confidence in them, cherish and consider them 
<us the most honest and safe, although not the most wise, de- 
pository of the public interests. In every country these two 
parties exist, and in every one where they are free to think, 
speak, and write, they will declare themselves. Call them, 
therefore, liberals and serviles, Jacobins and ultras, whigs 
and tories, republicans and federalists^ aristocrats and demo- 
crats, or by whatever name you please, they are the same 
parties still, and pursue the same object. The last appella- 
tion of aristocrats and democrats is the true one> expressing 
the essence of all.* * 

Jefferson was one of those sincere flatterers of hu- 
manity who fancy themselves daring, because they are 

full of coiriplacency for tbe daiing of the multitude, 
and who style themselves the only Mends of the 
people, because they are the natural enemies of the 

* Jeffenon*8 Works, vol. yu. p. 876. Letter to W. Lee, Aug. 10, 
1824. 
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large-hearted men wlio resist its excesses. He was a 
democrat by temperament, and herein was his supe^ 
riority over other of his friends who were about to 
become democrats from ambition or feebleness. He 
had no effort to make, no principle to abandon, in order 
to identify himself with the masses; in his natural ten- 
dencies he found a prodigal source of fellowship with 
them. By his opinions on the distribution of powfts 
between the federal and state governments, as wdl as 
by his confidence in the natural integrity of the people, 
he was in harmony with the passions and favouiite 
prejudices of his fellow-countrjinen. No man knew 
better than he did, how much their state of political 
isolation, their aversion to every description of autho- 
rity which operated at a distance from their eyes and 
control, their distrust of Congress, had impaired the 
action and attenuated the renown of the United States ; 
and yet, even at the very moment when his diplomatic 
experience had brought distinctly home to him the 
necessity of confining the spirit of loc;il independence 
within more powerful barriers than tlie Articles of 
Con/edercUian^ he actually proposed to take away from 
the govemmenty whose office it was to watdi over the 
general interests of the country, all power over its in- 
ternal administration. In the sketches of a constitution 
which he sent from Paris in 1787, to the members of 
the PhiladelphiaM Convention, he particularly insisted 
on this point He says : — . 

* My general plan would be to make the states one as to 
everything connected with foreign natioiiBy and several as to 
everything purely domestic* * 

^ Jeflfenon's Works, toL iL p. 217. Letter to £. Carrington, 
Aiig. 4, 1787. 
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A grand and sinij)K' conception, in perfect confoi inity 
with the pohtical geuius of the Americans, and which, 
by the force of things, would more and more tend to 
prevail, in proportion as the United States, by their 
diffusion through the New World, should embrace an 
ever-increasing number, and variety of nations and 
races, but which, in 1787, had the great defect of being 
premature, and of sacrificing actual wants to remote 
contingencies. The constitution was framed in an 
entirely difierent spirit It was, so eAjs the preamble, 
' to foim a more perfect union, establish jitstict% ensure 
domestic tranquillity^ provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare^ and secure the bleesinge of 
liberty to ourselves and to our posterity,* that the 
dtizens of the United States adopted it. Jefferson, 
neveillioless, apy)r()ved it as a whole, liis objections 
referruig to two points only — the indelinite re-election 
of the President, and the absence of any declaration of 
rights. With these exceptions, 4t was, in his eyes, 
the wisest which had ever been offered to mankind,** 
the greatest title to gloiy of the illiij^trious legislatoi-s 
of rhiladelj)hia. He had been so Uttle struck with the 
fundamental difiercnce between his plan and their 
work that^ towards the close of his career, he still 
affected to discover its principle in the ground-work of 
the constitution, to represent it as the key to the right 
construction of doubtful passages, and to appeal to it 
as evidence against the right of the federal govenn 
ment*to make canals and highways. *The best 
general key for the solution of questions of power be- 
tween our governments, is the fact that every foreign 

• Je0bnoii*B Works, vol. iiL p. 12. Letter to Colonel Hnmpbriea, 
Marcli 18, 1789. 
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and federal power is given to the federal government, 
and to the states every power purely domestic* . . . • 
The federal is, in truth, our foreign govemment, which 
department alone ia taken from the sovereignly of the 
separate states.* 

But what, in 1824, had become the intolerant sym- 
bol of an old party leader, was, in 1789, nothing more 
than the indulgent theory of an amiable philosopher, 
asking from others merely the liber^ of thinking ac- 
cording to his own fimcy, and of not enrolling himself 
under any banner : — 

*I am not a federalist,' he wrote at that tune, ^ because I 
never submitted the whole system of my opinions to the 
creed of any party of men whatever, in religion, in philoso- 
pby, in politics, or in anything else where I was capable of 

thinking for myself. Such an addiction is the last degrada- 
tion of a flee and nionil agent. If 1 could not go to heaven 
but with a party, I would not go there at all.' f 

The over-refining of a mere looker-on, which Jef- 
ferson was very soon to forget as an actor! He had 
claimed for himself, ratiier too hastily, the merit of a 
virtue which hitlierto liad not been very seriously tested. 
The great parties which were about to contend with 
each other for the government of the union were not 
yet developed. As long as the ])olitical activity of the 
country was without a centre, their elements had con- 
tinued as dispersed and diffused as were the governing 
powers ; while there were only local governments, there 
were only local parties. The vote on the draft of the 
constitution subniittcd to the approval of the pcoj)!^ of 
the United States by the Philadelpluan Couveutiou, was 

* JeffenK>nWorlu,yoLTiLp.836. Letter to Gamett, Feb. 4, 1824. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 585. Letter to F. Hopkimmn, Mazdi 18, 1789. 
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the first thing since the triumph of the cause of 
pendeAce which, had divided the whole nation into two 
opposite campe. Those who were io &vour of its rati- 
fication took the name of Federalists^ and gave their 
opponents the name of Anti-Federalist'^, A violent 
controvei'sy sprang up between the two parties, but 
immediately the constitution was adopted, they broke 
up and disappeared. Brought into existence merely 
for the purpose of a special issue, they had not yet 
received the strong organization of those permanent 
forces wliich are alone capable of surviving either vic- 
tory or defeat Their struggle had left powerful traces 
upon men's minds, but without definitively grouping 
them. If the majority of the anti-federalists appeared 
inclined to engage in a systematic opposition to the 
government, which the constitution had created, many 
of them gave it theur loyal support If the majori^ of 
tliose wlio were federahsts previous to the contest liad 
determined to fortify and strengthen the federal power, 
several, including some of the most influential, were 
making up their minds to swell the ranks oi their 
former adversaries. It was just at the moment wh^ 
this work of reconstruction and reorganization of parties 
was beginning, that Jefferson Took his place in the. 
Cabinet at New York.* 

For more than a month the financial measures of 
Colonel Hamilton, the Secretaiy of the Treiisury, had 
been the subject of violent thscussion in Congress. 
Jefferson's reappearance, therefore, was all the more 
welcome to the political world of New York ; every- 
one was desirous of enlisting the new comer on his 
side. The dispute being unconuected with his own 

« March SI, 1790. 
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department, he had no advice to give respecting the 
points at issue ; he accepted witliout distinction tlie 
compliuieutary addresses of all his friends, coquetting a 
. little, but for no selfish purpose, perhaps even with 
the intention of being useful to Ms colleague of the 
treasury. He was too little acquainted with the exact 
state of things, and too well satisfied with the warm 
reception with which all the members of the Cabinet 
• had greeted him, to be in a humour, or indeed in a 
position, to be sensible of the natural antagonism 
between his principles and those of Hamilton. 

Appointed at twenty years of age an ofFicer on 
Wasliiugton s stalF, Hamilton * had been formed in the • 
midst of camps, under the tent of the commander-in- , 
chief, in those upper regions of the military profession, 
in which the mind, if it be of any greatness, becomes 
accustomed to contemplate events from an elevated 
point of view and in their entire compa^, to seize the 
connecting link between social organisation and the 
fruits of war, to combine the movements of armies with 
the action of political powers. "His profesnon as a I 
soldier had made him a politician, and a passion for 
good government was generated in him by his eagerness 
for victory. Observing military operations incessantly 
obstEucted by the collision of the various state authori* 
ties, and the administrative disorder inherent in the 
federal system, he had frequently glanced with envy at 
the strong unity and striking co-ordination of Euro- 
pean monarchies, and felt it all the less necessary to 
be on his guard against the'impression they left on 
his mind, from knowing that load liberties must be 
imperishable in America. There was no reason to 
apprehend, as far as they were concerned, that the 
* [See Appendix for m brief notice of him.] 
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union between the provinces could ever become too 
close. While urging on the country in the direction of 
national unity, it was possible to cany out the policy 
to its greatest possible extent, -without the risk of M- • 
ing into any excess. The natural tendencies of the 
people wQvv far more than enough to protect them 
from the dangers of centraUzation. Hamilton was satis- 
fied of this, and he therefore devoted himself without 
hesitation to the support of the central power : — 

'Then* is a wide difference,* he SAid, during a momentary 
lull in the operations in the campaign of 1788, * hetween our 
situation and that of an empire und<T one simple fonn of 
government, distrihuted into counties, provinces, or districts, 
which have no legislatures, but merely magistratical bodies 
to execute the laws of a common sovereign. Here the dan- 
ger is that the sovereign will have too much power, and 
oppress the parts of which it is composed. In our case, that 
of an empire composed of confederated states, each with a 
government completely organised within itself having all 
the means to draw its suhjects to a close dependence on itself, 
the danger is directly the reverse. It is that the common 
sovereign will not have power sufficient to unite the different 
members together, and direct the common forces to the 
interest and luq>p!neB8 of the whole.* * 

And he at once struck out the scheme of constitutional • 
reform, and the financial system which founded* and 
consolidated the union. 

Hamilton's great merit as Secretary of the Trejisury 
is that of having made his financial combinations sub-, 
serve the great idea which had suggested the constitu- 
tion. In recommending\)ongre88 to take upon its own 
shoulders and to discharge in full all debts which had 
beeu contracted for the connnon cause, both those of the 

' * namilton's Works, vol i p. 152. Letter to James Duane, 
Sept. 8, 1780. 
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separate states as well as those of the confederation, 
his object was not only to save the national honour, to 

revive American credit, and to give the country a lesson 
of probity by this signal example of respect for public 
obligations : he had an ulterior purpose, which was to 
create ties between the provinces themselves by finan- 
cially uniting them, to strengthen the central government 
by rallying capitalists around it, and to enrich existing 
institutions with a new element of duration by making 
it the interest of all the creditors of the States to main- 
tain theoL 

It was precisely this political aspect of the scheme 
•which should have commanded Madison's su[)port. No 
one had assisted more actively tlian lie in assaulting the 
former federal system, and establishing the new one. 
No one had so much deserved the hatred of the anti> 
federalists, and the confidence of Washington. He 
refused a place in the Cabinet, but there is reason to 
think he did so in order to assume the position of leader 
in the house of representatives, from which ministers 
were excluded. He preferred making himself the ad- 
vocate of the passions of his Virginian constituents, and 
thus of re-estabhshing his popularity, which had been 
shaken by his fidelity to a sound pohcy. The Virginian 
planters were in general greatly in debt Under the 
English rule they had contracted crushing obligations 
in London, and during the revolutionary period had got 
into the habit of not papng them. Their indebtedness, 
however, did not for this the less exist, greatly increased, 
too, by a heavy amount of arrears. To rescue America 
firom financial disorder was to threaten them with ruin* 
Hence their ill-humour against federal principles — a feel- 
ing which some recent discussions on the slave question, 
and on that of custom-house duties, had stiU ji.ore 
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embittered, by bringing to light the difierence of man- 

\\QVf> and econoniical interests wliicli separated them 
from those nortliei n states with wliicli they were to be, 
80 it was pretended, united. The object which Hamil- 
ton bad in view was hateful to them ; the measures by 
which he proposed to eflect it they regarded as utterly 
unjust. They were agriculturists, rich in land, but poor 
in capital. Always in need of money, tliey luid been 
compelled to get rid, at a great sacrifice, of their trea- 
Buiy bonds ; it was, therefore, the purchasers of these 
bonds, unprincipled speculators, so they reasoned, who 
were going to put into their pockets all that the original 
creditoi-s had lost, and these speculators belonged 
almost exclusively to the conunercial states of the 
North; the consolidation of the federal debt would 
operate to the advantage of the North ; the financial 
imion which would be estaljlished between tlie different 
states would also turn to its profit ; for it was the North 
that had sulTered most by the w\ar, it was the North 
that had the largest amoimt of debts to transfer to the 
federal account. The South had quite enough of its 
own ! Such were the sentiments of the Southern j)eople. 
Madison hi vain sought to attenuate them by becoming 
their echo. But all the courtesy of his language could 
not conceal the ill-feeling at the bottom of his advocacy. 
The representatives of New England took fire, and be- 
gan to threaten. If bankruptcy was to be the order of 
the day, rather than become resp(3nsible for so foul a 
blot, they would withdraw from Congress ; if the finan- 
cial union was to be rejected, they would scatter to the 
•winds the political union I There was reason to sup- 
pose, and Jeflerson thought so for an instant, that there 
was no rhetoriad exaggeration in tills language. At 
Hamilton's request, he undertook to mediate between 
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the, contending partiea Their leaders were, in feet, 

uneasy enoiigli at the extremes to whicli they had pro- 
ceeded. While entertaining for each other an inveterate 
dislike, they saw the necessity of having reoourse to 
one of those compromises in which abnost all political 
quarrels terminate in that country, — where, since the 
first hour of its existence, tliere has always been the 
lueiiace of settling tlieni by an appeal to the sword. 
By a singular piece of good luck, the financial question 
was not the only one which separated Congress into 
two geographical sections. There were* at the same 
time two points in dispute l)etweon tlie North and tlic 
South, which tended to iacihtiite an excliange of con- 
cessions and compensations. A site for the residence 
of the federal government was to be selected. Should 
the federal city be placed on the banks of the Hudson, 
on those of tlie Delaware, or of tlie Potomac, in tlie 
midst of the commercial and free states, or in tlie 
midst of the agricultural and slave states? For nearly 
a year that the subject had been constantly before 
Congress, the representatives of New York, Penn^l- 
vania, and Xew Virginia, liad been vehemently urging 
the opposite pretensions of their respective states with- 
out any result. To engage that the claim of Virginia, 
with respect to residence, sliould be admitted, provided 
she would promise to give way on the financial ques- 
tion, — such was the basis of the compromise wliich 
Jefi*erson undertook to get accepted by liis friends of 
the opposition. He invited the principal leaders of 
Congress to his house, and it was at his table that the 
bargain was concluded. Hamilton's bill passed,* the 
city of Washington was founded, and dismembennent 
avoided. 

• July 16, 1790. 
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The triumpli of the bill was an immense success for 

the SccreUiry of the Treasury. His renown in the 
country, his ascendency over Congress, liis influence 
over Washington's mind, were considerably augmented 
by it In Congress, as in the Cabinet^ the preponde- 
rance was his. But it was certainly not with a view to 
such results that Jefferson had accepted tlic lioiiour of 
accommodating the quarrel. C-onsequently, as soon as 
he became sensible of the full ext^t of the service he 
had rendered Colonel HamOton, his annoyance at having 
so thouglitlessly aggrandized his colleague quite spoilt 
all his pleasure in having been useful to his country, 
*' I was dupedy' so he expressed himself two years after, 
in a letter to the Ptesident^ * by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, 
not then sufficiently understood by me ; and of all tlie 
errors of my political life, this has occasioned me the 
deepest regret* * But at the time of the bill's passing, 
his jealousy was as yet unaroused, and he was entirely 
given up to joy and hope : — 

'At length,' he Bays, * the difficulties are got rid of, and I 
see nothino^ now likely to cause any future misunderstandings 
between state and state. . . . Con ess separated the day 
before yesterday, having in the latter part of their session 
reacquired the harmony which had always distinguished their 
proceedings, till the two difiagreeable subjects of the assump- 
tion and residence were introduced. . . • It is not foreseen 
that anjrtbing so generative of difisension can arise again, and 
therefore the Mends of the goyemment hope that this 
difficulty, once surmounted by the states, everything wili 
work well/f 



* JeflTcrson's Workii, voL iii. p. 460. Letter to Waahington, 
Sept. 9, 1792. 
t Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 165, 184. 
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The friends of goverinneiil were in error, and Jef- 
ferson too. The pacification was only on the surface. 
The session over, the agitation continued in the coun- 
try. The public had a dim presentiment that the 
financial dispute was but the prelude to a long war 
between opposite principles and interests. People met, 
and excited each other for the next campaign, and 
"Virginia continued to be the focus of an opposition 
which became more violent daily. On November 26^ 
179^ Jefferson could still speak of it with sharp con- 
tempt. * The government is too well nerved to be over- 
awed by individual opposition,' * he wrote toGouvemeur 
Morris. But on Eebruaiy 4, 1791, all was changed in 
his eyes: it was now the opposition which was too 
strong for the government not to yield to it. ' Wliether 
these mea.sm'cs be right or wrong abstractedly, more 
attention should be paid to the general opinion,' f 
he wrote to Mason ; and, in order to add example to 
precept, he addressed a note to the P^dent, for the 
pin | )ose of proving that the establishment of a national 
bank, proposed by the Secretary of the Treasmy and 
sanctioned by Congress, was not constitutional. J This 
was his first act of hostility against Hamilton. Dating 
fix>m this day, Jefferson was in the Cabinet the repre- 
sentative of the opposition, of which Madison was the 
organ in Congress. He immediately set himself at 
work to render it more compact and more dissemina- 
tive ; to bring together those of its leaders who were 
still separated by the remembrance of their own feuds ;§ 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. iii. p. 198. 

t T\nd. vol. iii. p. 209. 

i Ibid. vol. vii. p. Tihb. Feb. 15, 1791. 

§ Ibid. vol. iii. jjp. 209, 210 ; Letter to Ckjloncl* Mason, Feb. 4, 
1791. 

V 
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to procure for it an instrument of diffusion, by furnishing 
Fre*neau, the editor of the National Gazette, with matter, 
iofonuation, and an appointment as clerk in the Se- 
cretary of State's office.* Under his able direction, 
the opposition became, in less than a month, a party- 
capable of influencing every part of the. United States. 
Various causes had till then prevented its taking much 
hold on the iiuctuating mass of respectable people. The 
opposition was anti-federahst in its origin, and anti- 
federalist opinions were looked upon with sus^lbion 
by the Ameriams since they had experienced the 
benefits of the constitution. The opposition had been 
almost exclusively recruited from the South, and any 
geographical misunderstanding alarmed the partisans 
of theUnion. As yet it had only served local* interests, or 
discussed technical questions ; and the only way of deeply 
afTecting the masses is either by ])resenting them with 
great ideas, that are vague and at the same time not 
complex, which do not require being clearly understood 
in order to strike the imagmation, or with big words, 
exaggerated and violent, which speuk to the pasiiions, 
and are their own hiter[)reters. 

The greatest service which Jefferson rendered the 
opposition was that oi supplying it with a principle to 
represent, and with popular apprehensions to work 
upon. In giving it the name of the republican party, 
he gave it a standard and a war-cry. The whole nation 
was republican ; so republican, that the republic could 
have very well done without defenders. * As to the 
idea of transfomung this government into a monarchy, 
I do not beheve,' said Washington, ' there are ten men 

* Jeffianon^s Wotka, toI. iii. pp. 215, 464; Letter to Frdneau, 
Feb. 4, 1791. Hamilton's Works, yol. yu, pp. U6. 
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in the United States, whoso opinions are worth atten- 
tion, who entertain such a thought' * 

It is unfortunately one of the chaiacterisdcs of de- 
mocratic societies to be almost always disposed to 
fancy tlieniselves menaced ; and a sure way to obtain 
the confidence of the masses is to back tlieir sus- 
picions, and speculate on thdr creduh^.f By the 
mere name which the opposition arrogated to itself, it 
constantly kept before the public the phantom of mo- 
narchy. If men so motlcrate as Madison could think 
themselves called upon to make a distinct declaration 
of their lepubUcanism, theur adversaries could be 
scarcely anything else than royalists and aristocrats; 
the administration must necessarily be engaged in some 
sinister plot airainsl the institutions of tlie country; 
such, in fact, was the interpretation put upon certain 
matters which had given rise to suspicion, in the out- 
ward carriage of. the members of the government, such, 
for instance, as the Vice-President John Adams, pom- 
pously going about, like a prini-c, in his carriage with 
six horses ; Mrs. Washington, on her entrance into New 
York, receiving a salute of thirteen guns ; the presi- 
dential palace, and the luxury and etiquette which gave 
it a resemblance to Versailles ; the servants in livery, 
tfie guests in full dress, evuiybody standing l)cfore tlie 
head of the state ; and, to sum up all, the ball at wliicli 
Washington had sat upon a sofii resembling a throne, 

• Jefferson's Work.«i, vol. ix. p. 122 j Ana. 

"f [Is not tliis dimply because in (Lmocratical societiea pociety is 
the governor, and that all government is naturally a])pr< lii n>ive 
and sensitive ? An enlightened democracy would be no more liable 
to false panics and absurd ftars than an enlightened monarchy. The 
latter irt a rara avis: nevertheless it has appeared^ and so may aa 
enlightened and self-reliant democracy.] 

N 2 
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and tlicat committee of senate wliioli liad gone so far as 
to wish to give the President the title of Highness and 
Protector. 8uch invasions of the simphcity of demo- 
cratic manners could have been advised only, so it was 
surmiseil, by the officers who, at the dose of the war of 
iiicl(jp( luK'iicc, liad oflered tlie crown to the commander- 
in-chief, and fomided the mihtary and hereditary order 
of Cincinnati. Tlicir designs had not changed; Hamil- 
ton was their leader. Had he not, in the very midst 
of the Convention at Philadelphia, proclaimed his pre- 
ference for British iiisLitulions ? In passing from mouth 
to mouth, these cliarges became Irom horn* to hour 
more venomous, and made sucli ravages even in the 
minds of persons best disposed to the government, that 
Hamilton wrote to John Adams, whom opinion desig- 
nated as his accomplice : — 

* I have a letter from a well-informed friend in Virginia^ 
who says, ''All the persons I converse with are prosperous 
and happy, and yet most of them, including^ the friends of 
the Government, appear to be much alarmed at a 8upp<^sed 
system of poHcy tending to subvert the repubHcan govern- 
ment of the country." Were ever men more ingenious to 
torment themselves with phantoms ? ' ♦ 

The Virginian correspondent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was no other than Wasliington. He had 
thought it necessaiy to call his minister's attention to 
these public rumours, and to enquire what answer was 

to be made to tlicm.f To such absurdities, in sub- 
stance wrote Hamilton, there is no other reply possible 
than a flat denial A very natural feeling of disdain, 

* Hamilton's Works, vol. iy. p. 245. August 16, 1792. 

t Ibid. yol. iy. p. 280 ; WasbiDgton to Hsmilton, July 29, 1792. 
X Ibid. yol. iy. pu 271 ; Letter to Waflhington, Aug. 18, 1792. 
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but one which too habitually influenced the conduct of 
the young colonel. Ills contempt for stupid clamour 
prevented his being sufiiciently careful not to furnish 
it with any pretext He served the republic faithfully ; 
he knewdiat no other form of government was possible 
in the United States ; but he considered the American 
Constitution as less perfect in itself than the English 
Constitution, and he said it without reserve and with- 
out prudence, making it a point of honour not to sacri- 
fice his liberty of speech to vulgar prejudices. Of a 
hvely and sociable temperament, it even happened to 
him at times, in the freedom of conversation, after a 
Cabinet Council, or diimer, to express his opinion in 
some rather eicaggerated and startling form, and thus 
to place himself at the mercy of the good fiuth and 
discretion of his hearers. Jefferson did not neglect the 
opportunity of abusing them. All the inconsiderate 
sayings of his colleague were carefully noted by him, 
registered in pocket-books, whispered to his friends, 
then hawked about by them to be falsely interpreted, 
and appealed to as so many proofe of the bad inten- 
tions of the Secretary of the Trc^asuiy. At one time 
we have Jefferson ' attesting the God wlio made liim,* 
that he had heard Hamilton defend rotten boroughs 
as one of the essential elements of the British Consti- 
tution, and asserting his right to infer from this that his 
rival was a systematic partisan of political cohiiption, 
tliat the venahty of the federalists was the secret of his 
influence in Congress, and that the republican party 
was the guardian of public morality.* Sometimes he 
has heard it stated that Hamilton had, on a solemn 
occasion, expressed his abhorrence at the Frencli revo- 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. ix. p. 96. [For an expUmatioQ ol" 
Hamilton's language, see Ajipendi-K v.J 
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lution.* Sometimes again he has been told that, at a 
banquet, the Colonel had drank with more warmth to 

the health of George III. tlian that of tlie Tre-sideiit; f 
and his only object in repeating this wretched gossip, 
was to make his adversaiies appear as supporters of 
Mr. Pitt He even affected to have learned on good au- 
thority, * that they had secured an asylum and pensions 
to themselves in England;' J and there would be fools, 
even at this day, to beUeve it, if, on reperusing, towards 
the close of his life, the paper to which lie had cou- 
signed his asserted discovery, he had not himself been 
shocked at his own credulity or his past violence, and 
liad not, in the margin, suffered this cry of conscience 
to escape: — ' Ln})()s.^ible as to Hamilton; he was far 
above thatr§ But, while yielding to this long-deferred 
return of equity, it was Jefferson's dear intention not 
to destroy all the effect, nOr to lose the whole benefit, 
of his anecdote. He did not sacrifice it in that pro- 
cess of elimiiiatiou to which, some few years before his 
death, he subjected the perfidious collection of small 
facts intended to illustrate the history of his time, and 
keep up in the minds of future generations the im- 
pression which, in his lifetime, he had worked upon 
with such persistent tricker}'. Under the penalty of being 
obliged to acknowledge that he had made the oppo- 
sition play an odious and ridiculous part, he was con- 
demned to maintain the existence of * this corrupt squa- 
dron fonned by Hamilton to bring back King, Lords, 
and Connnons, and which, deciding the voice of the 
legislature, have manifested their dispositions to get hd 

• Jofil-rson's Works, voL iz. p. 177. 

j" Ibid. vol. ix. p. 197. 

X Ibid. vol. ix. pp. 144, 146. 

§ Ibid. vol. is. p. 146. 
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of the limitations imposed by the constitution on tlie 
general legislature,'* and he especially dej)ended on the 
revelations of what might be called his poUce-reports, 
to justify the name and dissemble the tactics of his 
party — low tactics, and which could not have suc- 
ceeded apart from the fanatical passions by Avhich they 
were directed. 

Jefierson was too well aware of the power of sin- 
cerity not to do his best to lend himself to the illusion 
he had conjured up. In his correspondence with his 
most intimate friends, he is incessantly speaking of a 
monarchicid plot like a man who bcheves m it without 
cold-blooded and h)^pocritical premeditation. The 
augurs of American democracy could look each other 
in the fiace without laughing. However, if Jefiferson 
was but too conscious of the nature of the part he was 
playing to be himself its lir>t dupe, he, at the .^ame 
time, found it both too good and too convenient to 
make up his mind to* throw it aside. ' In vain did John 
Adams and Hamilton give him the frankest and most 
satisfactory explanations of their views respecting their 
country;*}* it suited liim to be uneai^y, and it was agree- 
able to him to be unjust. This clever freethinker had 
great difficulty in admitting that it was possible to* op- 
pose his opinions and cross his paths with an honest 
])urpo8e. His mind was despotic, his nerves irritable ; 
all resistance shocked liim, all strife fretted him, and 
every opponent became in liis eyes an enemy, the more 
detestable in proportion as he was more formidable. 

* Jeff«nn!n*B Wbrki, vol. liL pp. 861, 862. 

t Ibid. Tol. ix. p. 99. See the y^orks of John Adams, vol. viii. 
p. 506, for ft letter of John Adams to Jefibnon, July 29, 1791. 
[See Appendix tL fiir a cniTenadon between Hamilton and Jeflenon, 
Angart 18, 1791.] • 
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JefieiBon continued to make some aUowanGee for John 
Adams, because lie did not attach much importance to 

Joliii Adams, but he could not pardou Ilaniiltou for 
having the advantage over liim of natural superiority 
and political courage. It was the Secretary of State 
who had received the first place in the Gabinet, and it 
was the Secretary of the Treasury who had taken in it 
the position of a Prime Minister. It was Jefferson 
who most airessed public opinion, and it was Hamil- 
ton who, at a given moment, could directly exer- 
cise the most powerful influence over it The Colonel 
had his opinion upon all matters, and to give it effect 
he never lu.'sitated to interfere in the departniunts of 
his colleagues, to control their acts, at the risk of 
wounding their self-love, or of compromising himself. 
He had no fear whatever of the pubhc ; he could and 
dared address it, and was always ready to take up his 
pen to uuniask his adversaries, and unveil their 
sophisms ; he was therefore a formidable combatant, 
with whom it was dangerous to enter into the lists. His 
old companions in arms used playftilly to call him the 
'little lion,'* and afl;er the publication of one of his 
most telling pamplilets, he wrung from Jefferson this 
sj)iteful honuige, ' Hamilton is really a colossus to the 
anti-repubhcan party. Without numbers, he is a host 
within himsel£' f 

Jefferson was not at all over-anzious, it will be easily 
conceived, to face such an advei-sary in open fight. 
Amongst his intimate friends he reviled his colleague's 
measures with seemingly the most careless openness ; 
he designated him without scruple to the rage of the 

• Life of Hamilton, by his Son, vol. i. p. 64. 
t Jefieraon's Works, voL It. p. 121 ; Letter to MadiaoD, Sep. 2, 
1795. • 
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democratic press ; but at the same time he took care, 

^vith all the sl}niess of an old diploiuatist, never to 
furnish liim with grounds for an oflicial comphdnt — 
never in any way to encroach upon his functions. He 
took care to disavow all participation in the newspaper 
articles he waa instigating, to avoid any rupture which 
might have incurred the President's displeasure, and 
aflbrded an opportunity for Hamilton's great abilities 
for open warfare. Finally, he was aware that the posi- 
tion was a delicate one, and the difficulty of keeping 
on the safe side great ; he soon, therefore, grew weary 
of having to exercise a vigilance which might prove 
insufficient to keep him entirely out of danger. The 
contest in the cabinet had condnued for barely a year, 
when he was already talking of retning from it to go 
and live a rural life in his country seat at Monticello.* 
Jefferson was not fond of exertion ; he was one of those 
politicians who employ all their art in placing them- 
selves in the midst of a great stream, and being carried 
along with its current The republican party was now 
launched, and on the incline down n^ch American 
democracy was sooner or later to be precipitated. The 
work of Jefferson was accomplished ; he had oidy to 
let things work out their own course, and could wait till 
his hour was come.. It could not be otherwise than 
advantageous to him not to be daily and hourly expos- 
ing himself to his enemies' lire, and not to be pubhcly 
identifying himself witli the petty manoeuvres of his 
friends. Their victoiy was certain, without any chance 
of its being near. Their number was increasing from 
day to day, but they were still in a minority in the 
country as well as in Congress, and the election for the 

* Jeffenom's Works, voL is. pp. 101, 103. 
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presidency was drawing near. Should Washington 
refuse to accept office a second time, it must pass into 

the hands of the federalists for four years. The crreat 
concern of Jefilrson was to effect his own retirement 
from office, and to prevent the President from doing so ; 
to keep himself in reserve for the presidency, and to 
induce Washington to retain it until the day when the 
republican paity should be in a position to bestow it ou 
their cliief. 

An eagerness to withdraw from public life was a feel- 
ing common to Washington and his minister, of whi<£ 

the latter very cleverly made use in order to effect an 
intimacy with the General, and to seem to rise to his 
elevation of view, while he at the same time respect- 
ftilly recognised the distance which separated their 
positions, and ezonpted him, a simple secretary of 
state, from that glorious servitude which the people 
have a right to im})ose on the foundtTs of empires. 
MftWing use of liis lassitude to give an impression of 
his disinterestedness, and of his disinterestedness to give 
weight to his Renunciations and his' advice, he com-, 
plained to Washington of the continual encroachments 
of the treasury department, and made exaggerated 
representations of its influence, wliich, according to 
him, threatened to absorb all the powers of the state, 
and to endanger the authority of the President himsel£ 
Hamilton, so he argued, disposed of all offices, acted 
upon every man's fortune, and had thus become the 
master of Congress, which he was dragging after him 
into a perilous path, where the people of the South 
would never consent to follow him. It was to arrest 
him in this course, which was leading to disunion by 
passing througli monarchy, that the opposition luid been 
formed; but were Washington to retire from oihce. 
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were he to pennit the country to be left to itself before 

giving it the time to ascertain who were its true friends, 
the opposition would be utterly incapable of prevent- 
ing the evils it foresaw. Washington alone it was who 
could check the extreme folly of the federalists, who 
could give confidence to the republicans, and serve as 
a link between the North and South. So \onrr as Con- 
gress was not freed from the yoke of Hamilton, so long 
the repubhc \^uld be in danger, and so long the 
liberator <»f the United States should hold himself 
bound not to commit the destinies of the country to 
other hands. But from the day when an honest re- 
publicuii majority should take the place of the herd of 
Anglomm jobbers who were giving laws to America, 
Washington would be reheved of any further sacrifice 
to his sense of duty, and this possibly before his next 
term of office expired.* All this was said in a modest 
and winning manner, a httle too got up, perhaps, not 
to be somewhat suspicious to Washington, yet too com- 
plimentary to displease him. He replied to Jefferson 
in a similar tone, and, though carefully avoiding any 
declaration of his intentions with regai^d to the presi- 
dency, spoke to him in a most kind and confidt'ntial 
way on the mischief which would arise from the break- 
ing up of the cabinet. A man so considerable as he 
could not withdraw from it without causing great pubhc 
apprehension, and ^ving rise to the supposition that 
tlicre wjis about to be a change of policy. His depart- 
ment, in fact, was the really pohtical department The 
sphere of the treasury was much leas extensive, and its 

♦ May 28, 1791. Jcffewon's Works, vol. iii. p. 350. See 
Conversations with Wasliington, vol. ix. pp. 101—105, 116-118, 
120-123, lS0->ld2, m. [On Jefferson's Aoi/'-craie, see Appendix 
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duUes less important It was impossible to do without 
him ; it was necessaiy to have a coimterpoise to Hamil- 
ton's influence.* It was thus that Washington replied 

to the advances of the opposition, which affected not to 
attack him personally, and to regard him as entirely 
unconnected with the policy it was assailing. He ac- 
cepted the blind without bemg its dupe, and, treated as 
a constitutional king by the leaders of the republican 
party, he, in his turn, treated tlieni a*. IViends of the 
crown, who were unshaken in their duty to it, even 
when their views were at variance with its own. 
Therefore he felt justified in appealing to Madison's 
great experience, and in making siure of his support by 
asking his advice Avheiiever some great step was to be 
taken, by which the President was pc I'^onally to be 
brought in question. But he could also disallow the 
blind, and when the democratic journals made too 
lavish a use of it for the purpose of fomenting dissen- 
sions with im})unity, and obstructing the laws, he 
haughtily took their attacks to himself,f and said so to 
Jefierson in language strong enough to intimidate the 
fiEustious secretary of state, without, however, being 
decided enough to deter him from eventually heaping 
the UKJst painlul morLiiications on his own head by his 
intrigues. 

Tp to til is time Hamilton had made no reprisals on 
Jefierson, but his patience was now exhausted. He 
took up his pen, and, hardly concealing himself under 

the pseudon3rm of *An American,' lie made known to 
tlie public, through tlie cohunns of the * United States 
Gazette,' the scandalou:^ relations of the secretaiy of 

• JfiffcTRon's Works, vol. ix. pp. 108, 121. 
t Ibid. vol. 2d. p. 117 ; Aaa. 
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state with the enemies both of the constitution and of 
the national credit, the secret support he gave Frc^neau's 
journal, the subterfuges he had recourse to in order to 
elude the censure of respectable men ; then, making an 
appeal to his self-respect, he summoned him to choose 
between the government and the opposition.* The 
blow told. It was obvious whence it came ; the Presi- 
dent, whom up to this time it had suited to take no 
cognizance of this quarrel, could no longer ignore it ; 
the two rivals were called upon to explain ^eir con- 
duct.f By his artifices, Jefferson had brought about the 
open rupture he dreaded, and he found himself, to his 
great annoyance, obliged as a point of honour to re- 
main at his post ; at the risk of seeming to 3rield to 
his enemies, he had to continue in an office which com- 
pelled him to act severely against his friends. In point 
of fact, it was at their instigation that the western 
counties of Pennsylvania had combined to resist the 
levying of the tax upon spirits. In a proclamation, the 
President threatened the rebels with a public prosecu- 
tion ; J he desired to have it countersigned by Jefferson. 
The minister submitted without a murmur. He punc- 
tually discharged the official duties of his department ; 
but his annoyance at being compelled to carry out a 
policy which was not his own had the continual effect 
of embittering him from day to day, and, while strenu- 
ously protesting tliat he had nothing to do with the 
proceedings of the republicans, he more and more 
committed himself to their passions and their plans. 
It was certainly not without his knowledge that, for 

^ Hamilton*! Worira, toL vii. pp. 5-16. August, 1792. 
t See Jefibnon'B Works, toL iii. p. 459, for hiB letter of Sept. 9, 
1792; and Hamilton's Works, vol. ir. pp. 808-8()5. 
X September 15, 1792. 
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the mere purpose of exciting the public mind, the re- 
publicans formally denounced Hamilton, in the house of 
representatives, as guilty uf malversation, and that, by 
way of an antimonarchical manifestation, they opposed 
the re-election of John Adams to the vice-presidency.* 
Hamilton cleared himself of the charge ; bat for nearly 
a whole month his probity had been brouglit in ques- 
tion. John Adams was elected, but 53 out of 130 
votes had declared the republic in danger. Tliey were 
those of New York, Virginia, Kentuc^, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. The Federalists had triumphed through- 
out almost the whole of the country to tlic north of the 
Potomac, where the inlluence of the richer classes, tliougli 
already much shaken, still prepondemted. The clergy, 
the bar, the magistracy, the gr^ capitalists, the bankers, 
and shipowners, those whom commercial ties, legal tra- 
ditions, or religious affinities attached to Kntrland, those 
who by their educational requirement.'?, or the nature of 
their occupations, were raised above petty local con- 
siderations, those who by their profession were led to 
conceive the advantage or feel the want of a well 
ordered society, were favourable to the policy of go- 
vernment. But the rural classes, more obstinate in 
tlieir hatred towards the mother country, and in their 
distrust of government, more confined within the 
narrow circle of provincial life, less enlightened, less 
prosperous, less sensible of the advantages of a regular 
government, were more open to the lures of the op- 
position. Originating amongst the territorial aristo- 
cracy of the South, its influence naturaUy tended to 
spread itself among the small landed proprietoiB of New 

* JefTerHon's Works, vol. iii. p. 494; aee his letter to Pinckncyi 
Deo. S, 1792 ; aUo toI. iz. p. 139. 
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England, while the agitation caused by the French 

revolution broudit over to it the wavt'iiiKr multitude 
of working men and small traders. Jelleraon was full 
of joy and hope ; ' The tide changes ! ' he exclaimed, 
in the month of December 1792, when hailing *the 
old spirit of 1776,' which was reawakening to the 
sound of the cannon of Yalmy ; ' the tide which, after 
our former relaxed government, took a violent course 
towards the opposite extreme, and seemed ready to 
hang everything round with the tassels and baubles of 
monarchy, is now getting back, as we hope, to a just 
mean, a government of laws addressed to the reason of 
the people, and not to their weaknesses. . . . The 
event of the French revolution is now little doubted of, 
even by its enemies ; the sensations it has produced 
here, and the indications of them in the public papers, 
have shown that the form f)ur own government was to 
take depended much more on the events of France than 
anybody had before imagined. . . The monocrats 
here still affect to disbelieve all this (the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, &c.), while the republicans are 
rejoicing and taking to themselves the name of 
Jacobins, which, two months ago, was £xed on them 
by way of stigma.' ♦ 

A great change had just taken place in the character 
of the struggle between the two parties. Hitherto it 
had been principally confined to questions of domestic 
poUcy; hereafter it was to turn almost entirely on 
questions of foreign poUcy. 

A diveigency between thdr diplomatic views was 
coeval with their origin ; but, previous to the proclaun- 
ing of the French repubhc, and the breaking out of the 

• JdfenKm*8 Works, rol. iii. p. 495-504. * 
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war l)et\vecn France and Europe, it liad no very special 
occajjion for displapng itself. From the very outlet of 
the French revolution, the federalist statesmen had got 
a glimpse of its hidden weakness, had doubts of its 
success, and had sliown a repugnance to connect the 
United States too ( loselj with the destinies of a nation, 
the strength of which, according to their views, must 
be for a long lime paralysed by anarchy, and the 
examples set by which seemed pregnant with danger 
to their own country. On the 19th of April, 1790, 
John Adams wrote to Eichard Frice^ thanking him for 
having sent him his famous Discourse an the Love of 
Country to which Burke rephed by his RejUctions on 
the French Revolution^ as follows: — 

* PVoin the year 1760 to this hour, the whole scope of my 
life luus l)een to support such principles and propagate .such 
KentinientH. No sacrifices of myself or my family, no dangers, 
no labours^ have been too much for me in this great cause. 
The revolution in France could not, therefore, be indifferent 
to me ; but I have learned by awfiil experience to rejoice 
Krith trembling. I know that encydopedists and economists, 
Diderot and D'Alembert» Voltaire and Boussean^ have contri- 
buted to this great event more than Sidney, Locke, or 
Hoadley, perhaps more than the American revolution ; and I 
own to you I know not what to make of a republic of thirty 
million atheistfi.' * 

So, too, it was witli a ''mixture of pleasure and 
apprehension" that Hamilton, October 6th, 1789, con- 
gratulated M. de La Eayette on the ephemeral 
triumphs of the constitutional party : — 

* As a friend to mankind and to liberty, I rejoice in the 
efforts which you are making to establish it, while I fear 
much for the final success of the attempts, for the fate of 

* John AdamB*8 Workfl, vol. ix. p. 568. 
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and under their scrutiny ; of being incessantly obliged 

to contend, to dissemble, to restrain and to coniproniise 
liinisglf ; he was once again restored to peace, tran- 
quillity, and freedom of speech and action. In Phila- 
delphk all his ideas were contested, all his words 
travestied, and all his acts assailed At Monticello, no 
more ill-^vishers, no more contradicters ; liis neighbours 
paid court to him ; liis guests took him for their oracle ; 
he was surrounded exclusively by idolizei^s and believers. 
Kevertheless, he soon got tired both of his provincial 
admirers and his fields, and at the end of two or three 
months no longer celebrated the charms of rural life, 
except from habit or the influence of a foregone 
conclusion. He vowed, indeed, he would never agidn 
abandon his retreat ; he protested his disgust for politics, 
but his letteft were full of them, and he could not speak 
of them with composure. This sage philosopher, so 
detaclu'd from the world, had occasionally in his soli- 
tude singular transports of fimatical rage and visionary 
hope. Fixing his eye on Europe^ and speaking of the 
French, he said : — 

Over the foreign pMrersIam convinced thoy will triumph 
completely; and I cannot but hope that that triumph, and 
the consequent disgrace of the invading tyrants, is destined 
in order of events to kindle the wrath of the people of £ur(^e 
against those who have dared to embroil them in such 
wickedness, and to bring at length kings, nobles, and priests 
to the scaffolds which they have been so long deluging with 
human blood. I am still warm whenever I think of these 
scoundrels, though I do it as seldom as I can, preferring 
infinitely to contemplate the tranquil growth of my lucerne 
and potatoes. * 



* Jefferson's Works, voL iv. p. 104; Letter to Tench Cope, 
May 1, 1794. 
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To believe liim, there was only one thing else he 
could have looked on with more pleasure, and that was 
the invafidon of England by the Erench :— 

*If,' hesaySf ' I could but see them (the French and Dutch) 
now at peace with the rest of their continent, I should have 
little doubt of dining with Pichegru in London next autumn ; 
for I believe I should be tempted to leave my clover for 
awhile to go and hail the dawn of liberty and republieanism 
in that island.' * 

But it was not Europe alone that had the privilege 
of disturbing Jefferson's equanimity. He took advan- 
tage of his leisure secretly to indulge himself in a 
positive licentiousness of language on Amencau politics. 
He chaiged it as a crime on the part of government to 
have suppressed the disturbances in Pennsylvania, and 
on the piut of the opposition to have countenanced 
their suppression; he reproached Washington with 
having artftilly directed pubhc opinion against the real 
promoters of the insurrection, the democratic sodetiea, 
and ^[adisoii ^vitll not having madly defied him in their 
defence, f He who had suggested to his friends the 
prudent manoeuvre of which M. Oenet was the 
victim, now sanctimoniously blamed them for having 
refused the cooperation of dangerous allies, and for 
having raUied around the government in order to avoid 
being separated fix>m the nation. Being no longer re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the republican party, he 
was much more intent on exciting than directing it — of 
uigiug it on, than of saving it from misadventure. The 
great object with it should be to embarrass the state, 
even at the risk of a momentary collision with public 

• JefTcrson'a Works, vol. iv. p. lid j Letter to William B. Giles, 
April 27, 1705. 

t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 110; Letter to Madison, Dec. 28, IIU, 
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opinion ; sliprlit reactions in favour of the government 
could not prevent the Federahsts being eventually ex- 
hausted in their attempts to put down insubordinatioa. 
They were intrenchiDg themselves behind the constitu- 
tion and the President, the two great objects of popular 
respect ; they must be pursued and attacked even in the 
ark itself. There was no great harm in annihilating those 
provisions of the Federal code which were turnmg to 
the advantage of the enemies of the repubhc or in 
somewhat detractmg from the lustre of a great and good 
man, whose virtues were a blight on the good cause — 
an ungrateful task certainlv, but one wliicli Jefferson 
meant should be executed by tlie obscure tools of his 
party. For he was thoroughly decided never himself 
to pass for an enemy of the constitution and Washing- 
ton, never to come into open collision with these two 
great moral influences. Did any awkward reports get 
wind respecting his intrigues against the govemmeut, 
he was instantly on the alert ; he lost not a moment in 
writing to the President and giving them the He, break- 
ing out into expressions of wrath against the miserable 
e;landcrcrs wlio dared to transform liis most trivial 
suggestions into black designs against the state, and, 
the better to cloak his duplicity, hnuglitily admitting 
the innocent freedom of his language, f The ^Moniteur' 
of January 25, 1797, soon brought Washington a 
curious specimen of it. 

Being on ill terms with the American government, 
the Directory thought it quite fair play to make known 
what one of the most eminent citizens of the United 
States thought of Washington and his policy. It 

* Jeflferaoiii*B Works, toI. it. p. 185 ; Letter to Madison, March 
27, 1796. 
t Ibid. voL iy, p. HI. 
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ordered the oflicial journal to print the following letter, 
addressed by Jefierson to M. Mazzei, an Italian diplo- 
matist deep in the confidence of lihe illustrious demo- 
crat though not over discreet : — 

Mt mis Fbxksd, MontioeDo^ April S4^ 1790. 

The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed 
since yon left us. In place of that nohle loye of liberty and 

republican guvLrument which carried us triumphantly through 
the war, an An«jjlicAu, monarchical, aristocrat! cal party has 
Bprung up, whose avowed object is to draw over us the sub- 
Btance, as they have alreaxly done the forms, of the British 
government. The main body of our citizens, however, remain 
true to their political principles; the whole landed interest is 
republican, and so is a great mass of talent. Against us are 
the ezecutive^ the judidaiy, two out of«diree branches of the 
legislature, aU the oflScers of the government, all who want 
to be officers, all timid men who prefer the calm of despotism 
to the boisterous 8ea of liberty, British merchants and 
Americans trading on British capital, speculators and holders 
in the banks and pul)lic funds, — a contrivance invented for the 
purposes of corruption, and for assimilating us in all things to 
the rotten as well as the sound parts of the British modeL 
It would give you a fever were I to name to you the apostates 
who have gone over to these heresies; men who were Samp- 
sons in the field and Solomons in the council, but who have 
had their heads shorn by the harlot England.'^ 

Knowing how much his reputation in America might 
sufier from the slightest antagonism between his memory 

and tluxt of tlie foiuider of independence, Ji'tlt'i-sou 
laboured to prove, after the General's death, that the 

* ' Monitenr,' Jannaiy 25, 1797. See the original of Jeflfenoii*s 
letter to Mazsei, April 24, 1796, in his Works, voL iv. p. 189. The 
letter in ihe ' Moniteur* is followed by a long article tending to show 
that tiie Directory had a right to break off all relations with the 
American government. 
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latter never took to himself, nor ever could take to 
Limself, the epithets of Sampson and Solomon;* but in. 
Wasliington's lifetime tliis impossibility was by no means 
80 obvious to him. In the confusion and anxiety caused 
by this untoward publication of his letter, he sorrowfully 
acknowledged, ' I could not disavow it wholly, because 
the greatest part w^as mine, in subsUmce though not in 
form . . . without bringing on a personal dilTer- 
ence between General Washington and myself,' and 
also * embroiling me with all those with whom his 
character is still popidar, that is to say, nine-tenths of 
the })eople of the United States.' f 

Some Fedcrahst writers have gone so far as to adirm 
that Washington, having asked for an explanation fh>m 
his former minister in respect of this singular document, 
received an apologetic letter in reply, which, by a cri- 
minal act of courtes}', subsiM[uently disappeared from 
the General's papers ; but this seems to be anything 
but proved. One fact, however, appears to be quite 
dear ; which is, that after this disagreeable incident 
they never saw each other again. On several occasions 
JeOei'son passed the door of Mount Vernon without 
calling. lie did well; he had lost his hold on the 

* Jefferson's Works, toL vii. p. 864 ; Letter to Martin Van Bmeii, 
June 29, 1S24. 

t Ibid. Tol. IT. p. 193 ; Letter to Madison, August 3, 1797. 

i [Tlie presiuuption, however, is fiu* from bebg disproved. In 
Appendix YIIL wiU be fbond a note which has been appended to 
the second editbn of Heniy Lee's ' Obeemtions on Jefferson,* by 
the editor, Mr. B. Garter Lee, refenring to the rumour, and some- 
what confirming it. It appears, moreover, that M%jor Leah, who had • 
ohaige of Waahington^a papers after his death, committed suicide ; 
and there are well>informed persons in America, as I learn on good 
authority, who believe that reminrse at having consented to the de* 
struction of these letters had something to do with his death.] 
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General's confideDce and esteem ; his duplicity had been 
laid bare, his complicity with the systematic detractors 

of Washington had become evident. By borrowing the 
ofli'nr^ive language of the deniocratic ])ress lie had es- 
tablished an intimate connection between himself and 
the newspapers which were for ever speaking of 
the great citizen whose friend he professed to be, * in 
exaggerated and indecent terms,' so said the subject of 
them, such 'as could scared}' be a[)phed to a Nero, a 
notorious defaulter, and even to a common pickpocket,'* 
and whicli on the day when the hberator of his country 
retired from office, could express themselves as fol- 
lows: — *Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation,' was the 
pious ejaculation of a man who beheld a flooil of hap- 
piness rushing in upon maukiiid. If ever there was a 
time which would license the reiteration of this excla- 
mation ' (so wrote this correspondent of the ^ Aurora'), 
Hhat time is now arrived, for the man who is the 
source of all the misfortunes of our country is this day 
reduced to a level with his fellow-citizens, and is no 
longer possessed of power to multiply evils upon the 
United States.' In this way did the ' Aurora,' the most 
violent oigan of the Democratic pai ty, celebrate the 
inauguration of the new President, John Adams, one 
of the leaders of the Federahst party.f 

Defeated in the contest for the presidency, the re- 
publicans had nevertheless reason to shout victory. 
If Washington's retirement had not given them posses- 
sion of power, it had given them the country. A few 

* Washington's Writings, toI. zi. p. 189 ; Letter to Jeffenon, 

July C, 1796. 

t March 4, 1797. Uildrcth'a Histoiy of the United States, 2nd 
aeries, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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months before the election Jefieison, speaking of the 

Pedcralista, wrote to Munroe :— 

They see that nothing can support them but the coloflsus 

of the President's merits with the people, and the moment 
he retires that his successor, if a monoorat, will be overborne 
by the republican sense of his constituents ; if a republican, 
he will, of course, ^ve fair play to that sense, and lead things 
into the channel of harmony between the governors and 
governed. In the mean time^ patience.* 

The state of things was very much altered since the 
time when the opposition affected to r^ard Washing- 
ton as the best barrier against the triumph of the party 

which .su[)ported his adiiiiiiistrutioii. It was,obviously, to 
Washington that the Federalists were indebted for their 
late success. Since 1793 they had lost the majority in 
Congress, and could only command factitious majorities 
formed under the pressure of Washington's influence 
over the people, always disposed ' to support his judge- 
ment against their own and that of their representatives. 'f 
Washington's successor had been chosen in the midst 
of a sudden change of Tvind adverse to the republican 
faction, and yet, in spite of this piece of good luck, 
John Adams had carried his election by a majority of 
three only over his opponent Jellcrson, who thus 
became Vice-President. 

When he suffered his Mends to put him forward as 
a candidate for the presidency, Jefferson had not over- 
estimated either the chances of success or the incon- 
venience of defeat. lie submitted with very good 
grace to be nothing more than the second person in 

* Jefferson's Works, toL It. p. 148 ; Letter to Colonel Munroe, 

June 12, 1790. 

t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 140; Letter to Colonel Munroe, June 1^, 1796. 
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the state. The times were full of difliculty ; abroad ' 
the Directory had broken off all diplomatic relations 
with the govemment of the United States ; peace was 
endangered, and the giins of French privateers were 
already heard in ilie distance ; at home every heart 
was aroused by these sounds of war. The republicans 
assumed the colours of France, the Federalists mounted 
those of the old continental army ; fights took place in 
the streets, the tricoloured cockade on one side, and 
the black cockade on the other. *This is not a 
moment to covet the helm,'* said Jefferson. Accord- 
ingly the Vice-President had quite made up his mind 
to incur no responsibility whatever b}' interfering in the 
management of pubhc aflldi-s, and to keep himself com- 
pletely aloof from pohtical action.f The duties of his 
office permitted him to do this ; aU they required of 
him was to preside in the Senate, and, save m the case 
of an equal divisiou, he had not even to vote. No- 
thing, therefore, prevented his making his seat in that 
body a [)ost of observation. Placed in the middle of 
the arena, without being obliged to descend into it, he 
could claim to live on good terms with everybody, and 
could avail himself of his official relations with the two 
parties for the purpose of acting by turns on both 
govemment and opposition. 

As soon as the election was over, some little co- 
quettmg took place between John Adams and him. 
The President flattered himself he could make use of 
Jcllcrson to smoothc down the difficulties with foreign 
countries, and to keep in check the fraction of the 

• Jefferson'H Works, vol. iv. p. 152 ; Letter to Edward Butledge, 
Pccember 27, 1796. 

t Ibid. ToL iv. p. 171 ; Letter to Madison, January 22, 1797. 
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Federalist party under the influence of Colonel Hamil- 
ton. The Vice-President, on the other hand, proposed 
making use of Adams in order to keep up the dissen- 
sions between the old Mends of Washington, and to 
prevent a war with France — the tiling of all others the 
most formidable to the opposition; for a war, even 
though an unpopular one, could not fail in time to rally 
the ooimtiy around the administration. But they were 
both acting without taking into account their dis- 
trust of each other, and the passions of those who 
surrounded ihv.m. At the very first steps they made 
towards one another they were in the presence of in- 
surmountable barriers, and, in spite of themselves, soon 
found they were wider asunder tiian before theur mutual 
advances.' Party hatred had become so violent, was 
exercising such despotic inlluence over men's minds, 
that Jefferson began to find it very embarrassing. 

*You and I,' he wrote to Edward Rutledge, 'have for- 
merly seen warm dehates and high poHtical passions. But 
gentlemen of different politics would then speak to each 
other, and separate the business of the senate and that of 
society. It is not so now. ^Men who have been intimate all 
their fives, cross the streets to avoid meeting, and turn 
their heads another way, lest they should be obliged to touch 
their hats. This may do for young men, with whom passion 
is enjoyment. But it is afiSicting to peaceable minds. Tran- 
quillity is the old man's milk.' 

But who is to be held responsible for this change in 
the pohtical manners of the United States? Courtesy 
in a struggle supposes a certain d^ree of &imes8 and 

reciprocal esteem. Good relations are incompatible 
with bad manners. Jefiferson more than anyone else 

* Jeflfenon's Worloi, irol. iv. p. 191 ; Jme S4, 1797. 
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had contributed to introduce tlic use of discourtesies 
into public businesa, to alter the stiindard of moral 
obligations} and to compromise the dignity of political 
life. When parties can go so fiur as to employ means 
like those by wliich Hamilton was about to be vic- 
timised, eveiy social feeling must necessarily have 
disappeared from the arena, and barbarism must have 
overrun it, accompanied with all its brutishness and all 
its fuiy. 

In 1792, when Hamilton's enemies, at their wit's end 
for resources against his poHqr, were endeavouring to 
persuade themselves they had a right to call his probity 
in question, tliree of the republican leaders, Muhlen- 
burg, Venable, and Munroe, had the misfortune to 
come in contact with certain adventurers, who, wishing 
to work on the credulity and hatred of the opposition 
to their own advantage, were doing their best to furnish 
the means of ruining him. The three Mends fall into 
the trap headforemost They are shown one or two 
letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, the sense of 
which they cannot clearly make out ; they at once con- 
clude there must be something criminal in it. They 
are told that Hamilton often assisted Beynolds, the 
holder of these letters, with his purse and credit ; it is 
proved to them tliat tlie Secretary of the Treasury takes 
an exceeding interest in Mrs. Eeynolds, and they infer 
from this that he has some secret motive for keeping on 
terms vnth the husband. They are assured that the 
husband did, in fact, act as Hamilton's agent for playing 
in the pubhc funds ; they beheve it, and immediately 
draw up two long statements containing the formidable 
results of their investigation. Armed with these doco- 
mcnts, Messrs. Muhlenburg, Venable, and Munroe make 
a solemn visit to Hamilton, and threaten to denounce 
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him to tlie President should he dechne to give them a 
satisfactory explanation of tliis mysterious aflair. To 
their great astonislmient, Hamilton is not at all discon- 
certed ; he acknowledges his letters ; he owns that^ in 
order to conceal a fault he had committed, he had been 
obliged to purchase the silence of Reynolds, a wetch 
of a luisband, who, in order to extort money, liad taken 
advantage of his right to be jealous, and who, to re- 
venge himself for not having got as much money as he 
expected, had contrived the plot Finally, to remove 
all doubts from their minds, Hamilton begins to read a 
lontr series of billets-doux from Mrs. lieynolds, and of 
threatening apphcations £rom her husband. The three 
members of Congress, confounded at their silly inter- 
ference in an affidr which had so little to do with 
poHticB, refuse to hear another word, lii taking their 
leave they excuse themselves to Hamilton, and declare 
they are entirely convinced of his innocence, but 
when they get home they confine themselves to 
stating, in a private memorandum, that they have quitted 
Hamilton ^under the impression that their suspicions 
were unfounded;' they engage, moreover, to see that 
the documents in their possession shall not find their 
way back into the hands of the intriguers who had 
made so detestable a use of them, and yet Munioe 
renews his relations with these wretdies. Under the 
influence of their suggestions, he takes it mto his 
head that Ilamilton had, pei'liaps, accused himself 
of gallantry in order to elude the charge of pecu* 
lation, and .he jots down this mischievous notion 
in a fresh memorandum, which he adds to the other 
documents confided to his care. Before setting out for 
France on a diplomatic mission, he leaves these danger- 
ous papers in the hands of a 'respectable Virginian 
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Mend,' who, of course, completely absorbed in politics, 

forgets to watch over the siifoty of the deposit.* lu 
1797 the whole collectiou ap})eai*s in a venomous 
periodical published by one Callender, a comical writer, 
whose occupation it then was to vilify eveiy respectable 
man who happened to be on bad terms with Jefferson. 

Called upon by Hamilton to say whether or not he 
believed the impuUitioiis contained hi his Ijist memo- 
randum, Munroe obstmately refused to explain himself 
*It was impossible for him/ he said, * to come to any 
conclusion on the subject until he knew what defence 
the person inculpated could make. In vain did Hamil- 
ton appeal to his sense of lionour, in vain did he address 
the most insulting comments to him upon his hideli- 
cacy ; Munroe remained immovable, and, while declaring 
himself ready to give personal satisfaction to Hamilton, 
if the latter were disposed to challenge him, he showed 
a fixed detennination not to take the initiative In a 
duel, which might possibly get his adversary out of his 
scrape on too easy terms. Hamilton was thus placed 
in the cruel dilemma of having either to give public 
evidence of his adultery, or to be adjudged guilty of 
peculation ; to violate all the decencies of life, or to 
sacriiice his character for probity. Li spite of the 
levity of his conduct^ he was tenderly attached to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and it was revolting to him to make her 
acquainted with these secret amours. He at once made 
up his mind, however ; he preferreil, for his o^vn sake, 
and for the sake of those who belonged to him, scandid 
to dishonour ; and it is impossible to read, without a 
feeling of indignation at Munroe, this crud confession 

• [Was tliis Jefferson ? Hamilton sufipected tliat it was, and 
Hildreth leans to the aame opioion. See next note.] 
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wrested from a noble heart by tlic base and implacable 
malice of a political opponent : — * Tliis confession is not 
made vdthout a blush. I cannot be the apologist of 
any vice, because the ardour of passion may have made 
it mine. I can never cease to condemn myself for the 
pang which it may inflict on a bosom eminently 
entitled to all my gratitude, fidelity, and love ; but that 
bosom will approve that, even at so great an expense, 
I should effectually wipe away a more serious stain 
from a name which it cherishes with no less devotion 
than tenderness. The pubhc, too, I tmst, will excuse 
the confession. The necessity of it to my defence 
against a more heinous charge could alone have ex- 
torted from me so painful an indecorum/ * 

In party, as in international contests, there are laws 
of war which cannot be broken with impunity ; there 
are unkuvful arms which cannot be used by one side 
without forcing their use upon the other. The repub- 
licans had soon reason to repent their having dragged 
the secrets of private life before the public. By a just 
retribution, it was Callender himself, their principal 
" engine of defiimation, who became the avenger of the 
Federalists. Jeflerson had not accepted his services 
without some degree of misgiving and repugnance. 
He was well aware how compromising such allies are, 
but in the depths of his heart he could not help 
enjoying the controversial excesses his reason dis- 
approved, and was content merely to despise those he 
might have restrained. Upon his accession to ofiOice 

* Hildielih*8 Hiitoij of die United States of AmeriGB,4bo., toI. ii. 
pp. 104-119, 2nd eeries. See in diis excellent woik a fiall aooonnt of 
this baae intrigae. Also Alexander Hamilton, ' On certain Docu- 
ments of the Hirtoiy of the United States, for 1796 (Callender'a), 
in which he ia duoged with peculation : 1797.* 
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Callendcr asked for an appointment. Jefierson's only 
reply was to send liini fifty dollars. The indi^rnant 
pamphleteer at once let the coimtiy know what his 
claims were on the good offices of his late patron : it 
was in the service of this distinguished person that he 
had, 80 he averred, written his most calimmious libels ; 
from him he had received money and information, and 
to him he had even submitted the proofs of certain 
articles previous to pubhcation; papers in Jefierson's 
own handwriting were at hand to prove it : but he was 
not content with merely printing these, in order to 
make it universally known that the veiy purest repre- 
sentatives of republican piinciples might have tlieir 
weak side, and £nd themselves under an obligation to 
keep on good terms with a man who dared to speak 
out He took the public with him into Jefierson's own 
liousc ; he stated, as things proved, all the disparairing 
rumours which were everywhere rife in Virginia 
respecting the looseness of his life ; he described his 
attempts at seducing the wife of one of his country 
neighbours ; his amours with a mulattsress servant girl, 
his wife's illegitimate sister, and the mother of a 
numerous progeny of little quadroons, still slaves in 
their father's house. The Federalists were now triumph- 
ant ; in their turn they had the laughers on their side» 
and in their turn Ihey abused their opportunity. 
Jefi*er8on was cut to the quick by their cruel ref)ris{ils; 
and he who more than any other man was responsible for 
the coarse and almost ferocious tone of the American 
press under the presidencies of Washington and John 
Adams, now began to be sensible of its dangerous 
tendency, and could at length see that its ultimate 
effect must be to disgust men of high feeUug and 
elevated intelhgeuce with public ailairs : — 
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'The drde,' he thyn, 'o£ chaneten equal to the fint ata- 
tiona ia not too large, and will be lessened by the voluntary 
retreat of those whose sensibilities are stronger than their 
con6dence in the justice of public opinion. I certainly have 
known, and still know, characters eminently (]ualified for the 
most exalted trusts, who could not bear up against the brutal 
hackings and hewings of these heroes of Billingsgate. I may 
say, from intiniate knowledge, that we should have lost the 
services of the greatest character of our country, had he 
been assailed with the degree of abandoned licentiousness 
now practised. The torture he felt under rare and slight 
attacks • proves that under those of which the Federal Lands 
have shown themselves capable, he would have thrown up 
the helm in a burst of indignation.' f 

At the same time that the habit of reciprocal respect 

became weaker and less biiRliiifr, the practice of taking 
the law into one's own hands domesticated itself in the 
United States. Political duels and personal assaults 
were on the increase ; a habit was growing up among 
the members of Congress of appearing in their places 
with bludgeons in tlicir hands and pistols in their 
pockets. One day it is Mr. Lyon who, hi the House 
of Eepresentatives, replies to an impertinence of Mr. 
Griswold by spitting in his face ; now it is Mr. Gris- 
wold who, after eight days* reflection, knocks over Mr. 
Lyon and sends him spinning amongst the members. 
Now it is a hand of oflicers, who fall might and main 
upon the editor of the ' Aurora,' by way of - inducing 
him to leave off abusing the militia ; and now it is a 

• [Attacks, however, as deeply affecting "Washington's public cha- 
racter as these did Jcffei^on's private character. JefTerstni, as a jtarty 
to them, was quite likely to undcr-estimate their virulence ; still he 
had no right to represent tliein as slight — that is, to represent 
Washington as a sensitive fool.] 

t JeH'erson's Works, vol. iv. p. 576 ; Letter to Judge Suliivau, 
March 21, 1805. 
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young orator, full of talent and promise, Mr. John 

Eandolpli, who, in a full house, speaks of the staff of 
the army as of a 'parcel of blackguards,' and who, 
the day after, is taken iroDi his box and thrust out of 
the theatre — lamentable excesses, which seem to have 
beoome a feature in American manners, but which 
were almost without precedent before John Adams's 
presidency. 

Since Washington had retired from oihce there was 
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ment had been the signal for an outburst of bad pas- 
sions, which, however, did not turn so immediately 

to the advantage of the repubHcan party as Jefferson 
anticipated. He had not succeeded in gaining over 
John Adams, and he had lost several of his own 
followers. Under the sting of his disappointment he 
thus wrote to Colonel Burr on June 17, 1797: — 

I had always hoped that the popularity of the late 
President being ottoe withdrawn from active effect, the 
natural feeUngs of the people towards Uberty would restore 
the equitibriom between the ezecutiye and legislative de- 
partments, which had been destroyed by the superior weight 
and effect of that popukrity ; and that their natural feelings 
of moral obligation would discountenance the ungrateful 
predilection of the executive in favour of Great Britain. 
But unfortunately the preceding measures had already 
alienated the nation who was the object of them, had excited 
reaction from them, and this reaction has on the minds of 
our dtizens an effect which suppUes that of the Washington 
popularity. The effect was sensible on some of the late 
Congressional elections, and this it is which has lessened the 
republican majority in Congress. When it will be reinforced " 
must depend on events, and these are so incalculable that I 
consider the future government of our country as in the 



air. • 



* Jefferaon's Worka, voL iv. p. 465. 
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Events now occnrrod wliii'li proved a terrible blow 
to the republican party ; it nevertheless remained 
master of the fiiture. By wounding the national 
honour of the United States, the Directory for a time 
paralysed the French party in America ; but by wish- 
ing to make too much use of this piece of good fortmie, 
the Federalists lost the benefit of it, and the incident 
which seemed at first as if it would have retarded the 
natural course of things, eventually accelerated it 

* France pretends to levy tribute in America !' Such 
was the news which, in the month of April 1798, sud- 
denly spread consternation among the partisans of the 
French Directory, and drew down upon them the indig- 
nation of the masses.* ^ MilUons for defence, not a far- 
thing to buy peace I' Such was the deafening cry which 
everj'where silenced the opposition. T!he imagination 
of the public became violently excited ; people figured 
to themselves their independence threatened, their 
native soil invaded, and America at the feet of corrupt 
and sanguinary masters ; every advocate of peace was 
looked upon as a French agent, eveiy French citizen 
an a Jacobin spy ; appeals were made to the govern- 
ment to act with energy, and the need of a dictatorship 
was openly proclaimed. In the midst of this popuhur 

• Tliis rumour was founded on certain dt'spatches of the Aniericiin 
C(tnimis.sioners in Paris piiblislied 1)}' the govommont of the United 
Slates. Sent to France for the purpose of estatjlisliinrr friendly rela- 
tions ])etwecn the two countries, tlu'V had not suceei'ded — so they 
ailirmed — in ((btainina an au<1)( nee from the Directory, and liad 
been apprised ]»y some of its subaltern ofTicers. tliat notliing short of 
a considorahle largesse could ajtpease its wrath against Americ^i. If 
America «lesired to conciliate tlu; good-will of France, she must — 
so said these agents — imitate the conduct of those European lowers 
which wished to be restored to favour in that country, and engage 
to pretent the Directory with a gratification of a minion of francs, 
and to lend die Repnbfie twenly-five mllKonn. 

Q 
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effervescence, in which fear was blended with enthu- 
siasm, the Ft'drmlists completely lost their heads; they 
thought all possible aud all jus tillable ; they persuaded 
themselves that the moment had come for crushing 
the enemies of the state, and putting an end to the 
cabals of Actions. * At present,* wrote Jefferson, * the 
Avar hawks talk of septembriziiig, de|)ortation, and 
the exauiples for quelhug sedition set by the i reach 
executive/* 

John Adams did nothing to moderate this dangerous 
excitement Entirely given up to the self-gratification 

of rcplyinir in glowing language to the addresses of the 
tleputatious which, from every piu't of America, cauie 
to him to express their sympathy and to tender their 
support, he completely forgot the reserve prescribed by 
his position anA his policy. Too straightforward not 
to be sincerely anxious for the maintenance of peace 
"with France, and the restoration of internal tranquillity, 
lie was at the same time too much under the dominion 
of his vanity to restrain those martial bursts of elo- 
quence which contributed more and more to exasperate 
public feeling. Hamilton became alarmed. ' It is not 
i"<.)r us,' he wrote to one of the members of the cabinet, 
^ particularly for the government, to breathe an irregular 
or violent spirit 'f Jefferson evinced more surprise 
than anxiety. 

* Tlie spirit,' he wrote, * kindled up in the towns is wonder- 
ful. These and New Jersey are pouring in their addresses^ 
offering life and fortune. Kven these addresses are not the 
worst thingfl, for indiscreet declarations and ezpreBsions of 

* Jefferson's WorkB, vol. iy. p. 218 ; Letter to Madison, April 26, 

1708. 

t Hamilton's Works, toL yx. p. 294 ; Letter to Wolcott, June 5, 
1798. 
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passion may be pardoned to a nraliitiide acting on tbe im- 
pulse of the moment ; but we cannot expect a foreign nation 
to show that apathy to the answers of the President, whirl i 
are more Tlirasonic tlian tlie addresses. . . . Nor is it Franot; 
alone aj^inst whom his threats are uttered. In Feinio, of 
yestenhiy, you will see one wherein he says to the address 
from Newark, ** The delusions and misrepresentations which 
have led so many eitizens, must be discountenanced by 
authority, as well as the citizens at large ;** evidently alhiding 
to those letters from tbe representatives to their constituents. 
.... I owe you a political letter. The infidelities of tbe 
poet office and tbe circumstances of the time are against my 
writing fully and freely, while my own dispositions are as 
much against mysteries, innuendoes and half confidences. I 
know not which mortifies me most, that I should fear to 
write what I think, or my country bear such a state of 
things. • • • . The most long-sighted politician could not, 
seyen years ago, have imagined that the people of this wide 
esctended country could have been enveloped in sucli delu- 
Rions, and made so afraid of themselves and of tlieir own 
]K)\ver as to surrender spontaneously to those wlio are mano'U- 
vrinj,' thi-m to a form of i,'overnment, the principal hranchcs of 
which niav he hevond their control. . . . However, the fever 
vnW not last ; our countrymen are essentially republicans. 
They retain unadulterated the principles of 75, and those 
who are ccmscious of no change in themselves have nothing 
tu fear in the long run.* * 

To strike terror into those *wbo were conscious 
of not having changed,' rigorous measures of public 
safety were proposed in Congress. It was from the 
scum of refugees and emigrants from Europe that the 

democratic party chiefly obtained i-ecruits ; Congress 
passed an alien act, empowering tlie Prcsideat to expel 
foreigners from the country.f A few madmen still 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. pp. 238, 239, 241, 256, 259. 
t June 1798. 

Q 2 
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persisted in openly denying the justice of their country's 

cause ; a bill was brought into the Senate For j)unishi]ig 
every citizen with deatli convicted of having kept up 
intelligeuce with the French, and imprisoning for a 
term not defined all persons who^ by speech or writing, 
were guilty of defending the Directory, or defaming 
the trovernment of the United States. On readinf; this 
bill, Hamilton was horrified at the extravagance of 
his firiends. *Let us not establish a tyranny/ he 
wrote to Wolcott^ Secretaiy of the Treasury under 
Adams. * Energy is a very different thing from vio- 
lence. If we make no false step, we shall be essentially 
united, but if we push things to an extreme, we shall 
then give to faction body and solidity.** 

This bill, which, under the name of Sedition Act^ is 
still held in odious remembrance in America, was very 
much modified before it reached the House of Eepn^^en- 
tatives. It there underwent further amendments before 
being finally adopted ; f but in spite of all this it was 
bad in itself and dangerous to the government which 
had to apply it. Every restriction laid by the Federal 
government on liberty of speech and the press was 
opposed to the habits of the countiy and the spirit 
of the constitutioiL It was impossible that the nation 
should not protest against innovations of this kind, as 
soon as it recovered fix>m the bewilderment into which 
the fear of the Jacobins had plunged it The increase 
of taxation, made imperative by the great mihtary 
preparations authorized by Congress, contributed a 
good deal to cure ' this disease of the imagination ; 
indeed, the doctor,* observed Je&rson ironically, 'is 

♦ Hamilton's Wbrka^ vol. vi. p. 607 ; Lettei' to Wolcott, Jiuic 20, 
1798. 
t July 17, 1798. 
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now on his way to cuie it in the disguise of a tax- 
gatherer. But give time for the medicine to work, and 

for the repetition of stronger doses which must be ad- 
ministered. . . . The authorized expenses for tlie 
year are beyond those of any year of the late war for 
independence, and they are of a nature to b^t great 
and constant expenses. The purse of the people is the 
reid seat of sensibility.** 

In the hottest moments of the crisis Jeflerson pre- 
served his foresiglit and self-possession. While the 
greater part of the democratic leaders were retuing 
from Congress, discouraged or indignant, and were pre- 
j)iiring either to ^ui render at discretion to tlie Federalists, 
or to induce the republican states to separate from the 
Union, he could manage to hope and wait. He re- 
mained firmly at hk port, reviving the courage of the 
timid, and restrammg the impatience of the violent ; 
he prevented liis i)arty from intrenching itself in a 
corner of iVmerica, and abandoning the possession of 
the country.f He kept the opposition on the alert, and 
the government in check ; but, while feeling the im- 
portance of not ceasing to keep up the fight at the 
central government, he was fully aware of the inade- 
quacy of his means of action in Congress, in id of the 
necessity of seeking for a fiilenim in the state legisla- 
tures, wherewith to raise the feeling of the country. 
\^rginia and Kentucky were the strongholds of the 
democratic party ; the legislative bodies of these two 
states were instructed by Jeflerson to unfurl the flag of 
resistance to the measures which his Mends had in- 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. pp. 257, 259. 

t Ibid. vol. iv. pp. L>;5n, 237, 239, 243; Letters to Madison and" 
John Taylor, April and Juno 1798. See also vol. ix. p. 507, for 
A abort paper entitled ^ Thoughts oa Lotteries,' Februaiy 18, 1S*Z6, 
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effectually opposed in Philadelphia as unconstilut 1' >ii{iL* 
This was one of the most considerable and the least 
noticed acts of his political career. It was the act of 

a conspirator, not of a tribune of tlic people. TwtMity- 
three years alter he had drawn u[) the celebrated 
resolutions by which Virginia and Kentucky proclaimed 
the nullification of the Sedition and Alien Acts, and 
instigated the other states to follow their example, it 
was only inuler the seal of secresy that he disclosed, to 
tlie son of one of his accoin])lice8, the part he had 
played in this great plotf It irss, in £Eict, diflicult 
either to avow or to justify it ; under pretence of de- 
fending the constitution he had committed a terrible 
assault upon it — the most terrible that it had ever yet 
received. By liyiiij down the principle that the state 
legislatures had a right to veto the acts of Congress, he 
had introduced into the political law of America a 
doctrine subversive of aU regidar government, and 
whicli, in 1833, was near plunging' the United States 
into anarchy. Fortunately it found but httle favour in 
1799. ^o state responded to the appeal of Kentucky 
and Yirgmia ; several states even tiiought it their duty 
to protest against the new doctrine. Nevertheless, the 
Vice-President persisted in his opinion that it should 
be cariied out to its full extentj; Less adventurous, 
because he was more &oe to &ce with the difficulty, 
Madison thought it better to blunt the edge of this 
revolutionaiy weapon, than to rim the risk ol' woimding 
public opinion with it. In the reply he drew up*j lor 
Virginia, in answer to the objections made to the reso- 

• November 1798. 

t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 229 ; Letter to Nicliolis, December 16, 1821. 

I Ibid. vol. iv. p. 305; Letter to Nichotis, September 5, 1799 

§ December J7 99. 
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liitioiis of 1798, he kboured as much oi? possible to 
restrict theu- supposed scope ; he particularly dwelt on 
the unconstitutional character of the Sedition and Alien 
Acts ; he endeavoured to render them odious, without 
giving umbrage to conservative feeling. The wavering 
part of the public, which had beeu disquieted by 
Jefferson's resolutions, was gained over by Madison's 
report Nothing could now preserve it from the in- 
trigues of the opposition; nothing could any lon^r 
justify in its eyes the violent policy and the excessivi; 
extravagance of the aduiiuistration. The country was 
no longer in danger. 

Without consulting his cabinet any more than his 
[)arty, John Adams had abruptly renewed pacific re- 
lations with France,* and had thus frozen the national 
excitement on this subject, the only strong pubhc 
feeling at his disposal By this conscientious but un- 
seasonable act,t he disarmed the Federalist part^, and 
accelerated its dissolution. It had begun to wane from 
the day when the inheritance of Washington's politiciil 
power became common property. No one of his friends 
had been able to obtain possession of it In becoming 

* October 1799. 

t [' He acted like a man <rat of his mind. Gongrcas being on the 
point of opening, his cabinet recommended a paragraph in hia qieech 
to the effect that if France, disposed to conciliation, would send a 
repreeentatiTe, he would be received with Uie respect due to his 
pcjsition. To which Adams abruptly and indignantly replied, that 
if France should send a minister to-morrow, he would send him back 
again and this^ he declared, was his decision after mature reflec- 
tion. Within Ibrty-eight bours he intimated, in his qteech, that if 
France would reeeiw with respect a minister from America, he 
would send one; and immediately, witliout waiting for the reply to 
his communication, or even consulting his minintcrs, actually ap- 
pointed an envoy to that country!' — Jlamiltous n'(>r/->, v.»l. vii, 
pp^ 705, 707, * Public Conduct and Character of John Adams.'] 
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head of the state, John Adams had not become head of 
tlie Federalist ainiW The cabinet bequeathed to him 
by his glorious predecessor had never admitted his 
authontj. Hamilton looked upon him as incapable of 
governing, and his only consolation for seeing Adams 
at the head of affairs was the possibihty of his being 
able to keep liim in a state of tutelage by means of his 
own ministers. Thouizh absent trom Philadelphia, and 
apparently unconnected with the government, the late 
secretary of the treasury was secretly informed by them 
of everything, consulted by them on everything, and 
his opinion [)assed for law whenever the President did 
not impose his own by acting alone, or by a surprise. 
Hence, in the administration itself, continual intrigues 
and unexpected combinations — no mutual confidence, 
no settled plan of policy, no luiity eitlier of direction 
or action. For more than a vcar the Ameiican cal)inet 
had been acting on a war policy, when the President 
took it upon himself to re-establish peace ; this almost 
amounted to an act of desertion in the estimation of 
the Federal leaders, and though the bulk of the j)ai'ty 
continued to be warm supporters of Adams, though 
his name presented the best chances of success against 
Jefferson, they began to ask themselves if it would not 
be a sort of deception to return him a second time as 

President. 

'The leading friends of the govermnent are in a sad 
diletnina/ wrote Hamilton on the 5th of January, 1800. 
* Shall they risk a serious schism by an attempt to change, 
or shall they annihilate themselves and hazard their cause by 
continuing to uphold those who suspect or hate them, and 
who are likely to pursue a coarse for no better reason than 
because it is contrary to that which they approve?' * 



* Haniilton's Worke, vol. vi. p. 416 ; Letter to King. 
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And oil ihe lOili of May following he says : — 

' For my individual part, my mind is made up. I will 
never more be responsible for him by my direct support, even 
though the consequence should be the election of JefferwnJ * 

Had he supported Adams, the return of Jefferson 
would not have been less inevitable. The republican 
reaction defied all resistance. 'The question is not, 

I fear,' Avrote Fisher Ames to Ilaniilton, ' liow we shall 
figlit, but how we and all Fetlerahsts sliall fall — tluit 
we may fall like Antasiis, the stronger for our fall.' f 

The Federalists could not even manage to fall vnth 
dignity. Finding their cause lost, aU they thought of 
was to indulge their capriees and their iiuitual dislikes, 
or to sui'vive the death of their party ; they shifted 
upon each other the responsibility of failure; they 
displayed their hidden sores before the public Adams, 
in the most offensive manner, turned Hamilton's firiends 
out of the cabinet; in conversation he denounced that 
gentleman as the leader of an English faction interested 
in embroiling the United States and France ; he made 
a point of concentrating upon him all the insidious 
epithets which the opposition, without distinction of 
persons, had api)lied to all the suj)])orters of the 
government : Hamilton retorted in a cutting pamphlet.^ 

• llamilUui's Works, vol. vi. p. -Ill ; Letter to Sedgwick. 

t Ibid. vol. vi. y. ir.l ; Amos to llaiuilt..n, Aug. 'iG, 1800. 

\ ' TIu' l*ul»Iic CondiKt :md Character of John Adaina, Esq., 
Prenldent of tlic raited Statis," ibid. vol. vii. p. 687. [But it waa 
not until Adams bad obstinately refused to make any reply to 
llaniiltori's desire to know if it were true ihat he was in the habit 
of 8pe:iking of him as one of * a Brituih filotion.* Hamilton's second 
letter to him, after waiting in vain for two months an answer to his 
first, though restrained and dignified in ite tone, was of a nature to 
compel any man of spirit and honour either to disavow the eyn-es- 
sions attributed to him, or to avow them and take the consequences. 
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Akeiidy very nnicli discredited by this pitiful recrimina- 
tion, the Federalists oompletely lost themselves in public 
esteem, by attemptmg through an un&ir manoeuvre to 
fiiistrate the result of the election. As a matter of 
coui'se, Adams was in the mhiority; but Colonel Buit, 
the candidate of the republicans for the vice-presidency, 
had recdved exactly the same number of votes as 
Jefferson, their candidate for the presidency. .Vccord- 
ing to the constitution, it devoked upon the House < >f 
Bepresentatives, voting by states, to determine which 
of the two candidates should be President — a question 
in this case doubtful in law, but not in equity. There 
could be no ambiguity about the intention of the 
electors; their purpose had obviously been to put 
Jefferson first, and Burr second. The House could 
not iuvrrt this order without abusing its power, and 
witliout doing violence to the feeling of the counliy ; 
the Federalist party was not sufficiently strong in 
itself, nor sufficiently supported by the public, to 
compass it.* Bad feeling and bad calculation deter- 
mined the Federalists to make the attempt. They 
desired to mortify Jefferson and gain over Burr, to 
spoil the triumph of their opponents, and by a juggle 

Adams did neither. It was Franklin, if I recollect, wbo said of Adanu^ 
<Hc was always honest, oflen wise, and sometimes mad.'] 

* [It does not seem that in a constitutional point of view this was 
an * nn&ir manceuTre.' By the oonstitution the Federalists were iii 
no sense bound by the intentions of the opposite party. Of the two 
candidates, they had a right — it was indeed their duty — to take 
advantage of the chance, and select the' least objectionable. , In the 
opinion of the majority each was fit to be President,' since, which- 
ever was chosen, the other in case of his demise would ex i^fleio 
succeed him. With the majority it could only be a qnestMm of 
persons, with the Federalists it might be a question of principles. 
In pqint of fact, the hitter thought Burr the least dangerous of the 
two. Of oouiae at that tame his real character was not known to 
either side.] 
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to turn it to tlicir own profit. Colonel Burr was a 
military adventurer, overwhelmed \vith debts, and sunk 
in debauchery ; a man of a supple and brilliant intellect, 
of an audacious and imperious temper, full of contempt 
for liberty, a courtier of tlie multitude, and ^vlu), as 
far back as 1792, had informed Hamilton that the 
overthrow of the republic had been dreamt of in the 
ranks of the repubhcan party only, and that American 
demagogism had its Catiline • It was a pure chimera 
to tliink of securing hiin ; a conservative policy could 
not serve his purpose ; the presidency would not satisfy 
his ambition. Hamilton vigorously opposed the sup- 
port of such a man by his Mends : — 

* For heaven's sake let not the Federal party be responsible 
for the elevation of this man/ he wrote with sincere and 
patriotic alarm. *If there be a man in the world I ought to 
hate, it is JefTerson. With Burr I have always been per- 
sonally weU. But the public good must be paramount 
to every private consideration. . . . • Buir will ceitaanly 
attempt to reform the government d la Buonaparte, He is 
as unprincipled and dangerous a man as any country can 
boast — 88 true a Catiline as ever met in midnight conclave. 
. . . Should the party, by supportinn; Mr. Burr as President, 
adopt him for their official chief, I shall be oLliged to con- 
sider myself as an isolated man. It will be impos.sil)le for 
me to reconcile witli my notions of honour or policy the 
continuing to he of a party which, according to my appre- 
hension, will have dej^raded myself and the country. . . , 
Perhaps myself the first, at some expense of popularity, to 
unfold the true character of Jefferson, it is too late for me to 
become his apologist, nor can I have any disposition to do it. 

'I admit that his poHtics are tinctured with fanaticism; 
that he is too much in earnest in his democracy ; that he has 



* Hamihoirs WorLs, voL iv. p. 272 ; Letter to Waisiiington, 
Aug. 18, 1792. 
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been a miachieToiu enemy to the principal measures of our 
past administration; tbat be is crafty and persevering in his 
objects; that he is not scrupulous about the means of suc- 
cess, nor very mindful of truth, and that he is a contemptible 
hypocrite.* But it is not tme, as is alleged, that he is an 
enemy to the power of the executive, or that he is for con- 
founding all the powers in the House of Representatives. It 
is a fact whieh I have freijuently mentioned, that, while we 
Avere in the adniiuistration together, he was <;-enerally for a 
larw construction of the executive authoritv, and not hack- 
ward to act upon it in cases whieh coineided with his views. 
Let it be addeil that in his theoretic ideas he has considered 
as improper t]i«> participation of the Senate in the executive 
authority. 1 have more than once made the reflection thaif 
vieiving himself as the reversionrr, he was solkltoue to come 
into the possession of a good estate. Nor is it true that 
Jefferson is zealot enough to do anything in pursuance of his 
principles which will contravene his popularity or his interest* 
He is as likely as any man I know to temporize, to calculate 
what wiU be likely to promote his own reputation and ad- 
vantage ; and the probable residt of such a temper is the 
preservation of systems, though originally opposed, which, 
being once established, could not be overturned without 
danofer to the person who did it. To my ndnd, a true 
estimate <if.Mr. Jefferson's character warrants the expecta- 
tion of a temporizing, rather than a violent system.' f 



• [Any writer who, in fonning an estimate of Jefferson, ignores 
this terrible indictment, is not writing history. Either Hamilton is 
a slanderer, or Jellt rson is what Hamilton describes liim. Xo |tlea 
of iniintentional misconception can 1)e inter]>osedj for Hamilton 
muHt have known exactly what Jetferstin was.] 

"j- Hamilton's Works, vol. vii. j)}), 11'.), 41)5, 409. [Hamilton 
adds: 'That Jeflers(m has manitested a cnlpahle predilection liir 
France is certainly trne; hut I think it a question wlu'tlier it did not 
proceed quite as nuich from her po{)ularity among us as from senti- 
ment ; and in proportion aa that {K)pularity is iliminislied Ids zeal will 
cool. AcUl to this, that there is no lair reason to suppose him cajiahlc 
of being corrupted, which is a security that he will not go hey on d 
certain limits. It ia not at all improbable that, under a change of cir- 
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It was in vain. The Federalists would no longer listen 
to anyone. 'Some, indeed most, of our eastern trit'iida 
are warm in support of the latter (Burr), and their 
pride is so much up about the change of influence that 
it is dangerous to quote an opinion,* wrote Gouvemeur 
Morris to Hamilton. 'You, who are temperate in 
drinking, have never, perhaps, noticed the awkward 
situation of a man who continues sober after the com- 
pany are drunk.' * 

The ballot for deciding upon the choice of one of 
tlie two candidates began on February 11, 1801. The 
states were equally divided; thirty-ii\e bidlotings took 
pkce with the same result. For seven days the house 
was in session, presenting the most sombre aspect— the 
Federalists uneasy as to the wisdom of their proceed- 
ings, but obstinately bent on carrpng out their mad 
l)roject ; the republicans ready to resort to arms against 
the abuse of privilege ; the pubhc at first astonished 
and struck with consternation, then speedily indignant 
Weary of resistance, Burr's partisans finally gave way, 
but too late to remove the bad im})ression caused by 
their opposition to the national will. On the thirty- 
sixth ballot three of them stayed away, and Jeflcrson 
was dedaied President February 17, 1801. 

The Federalist [)arty had &llen, never to rise again. 
Neither the ability of its opponents, nor its own mis- 
takes, nor the exhaustion of it^ strength consequent 
Upon the formidable assaults to which it had been ex- 
posed, nor yet the dissensions among its leaders after 
the retu*ement of the great man around whom it had 
clustered, suffice to explain its final defeat. A more 

cumstances, JeflRMrBOo*** Gallidsm lias greatly abated.' This evidence 
to Jeffenon'a inoomiptibility it is, {icrbapH, iair to add.] 
• Hamilton's Works, p. 504. 
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deeply-seated cause of weakness sentenced it to perish. 
It was not in nnison with the nation ; pubUc feeling 

(lid not naturally flow in its direction. Its authority 
had never been admitted, save by an eflbrt ot reason, 
under the pressure of necessity, and at the instance of 
Washington. In order to found the Federal govern- 
ment, and ])ass safely through the crisis caused by the 
iVench revolution, the American democratic party had 
felt how imperative it was to confide its interests to the 
control of the most honourable and able men ; but the 
government once settled, the danger past, and Wa-^hing- 
ton no more, it had yielded to its instincts ; its wise 
counsellors had been made to give way to more obse- 
quious and acceptable friends; it had transferred tbe 
sceptre to its flatterers and favourites. The Federalists 
revolted them by their superiority of intelligence, often 
shown in a way a UttLe too overbearing ; by their almost 
Euro]^ean appreciation of the dignity of power, and the 
homage due to the state ; by their passion for order 
and discipline ; by what, in fact, might be termed their 
desire for a surplusage of good government The tastes 
of American democracy were much less elevated and 
refined ; to get near to what it wi.shed was enough for 
its coarse intelligence ; it felt both hampered and humi- 
liated by all this prodigal anxiety for the pubUc good. 
Hamilton liimself acknowledged that his part}' had 
'erred in relying so much on the rectitude and utdity of 
their measures as to have neglected the cultivation of 
popular favour by fair and justifiable expedients but 
he at the same time confessed his iiiaptness to play ihe 
part of courtier to the masses : — 

* Mine » an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the United 

* Uamilton's Works, voL vi p. 540; Letter to Bayard, April 
1802. 
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States lias sacrificed or done more for the present constitu- 
tion than myself, and, contrary to all my anticipations of its 

fate, as you know from the very beginning, I am still labour- 
ing to prop the frail and worthless fiibric. Yet I have the 
murmurs of its friends no loss than the curses of its foes for 
mv reward. What can I do better than withdraw from the 
scene? Every day proves to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for me.' * 

Ilamilton was more afflicted than siu'prised at tliis 
triumph of the democratic party. Li his eyes the 
natural play of American institutions must necessarily 
cast up into power those who were likely to make it 
subservient to the passions of the multitude. He had 
never believed in the success of the great experiment 
yet under trial in bis adopted (•^nmt^}^ Never yet had 
a democratic repul)lic been attempted on so vast a scale. 
It seemed to him also impossible that the various popu- 
lations of this immense empire could simultaneously 
piUBue the course prescribed by reason ; and, in the 
absence of any permanent power, of any authority 
independent of popular caprice, that the government 
could dischaige its fionctions and retain sufficient strength 
to resist its masters, to protect them from their own 
evil inclinations, to prevent their dividing, quarrellini^, 
lighting ; in a word, to^ save North America from that 
scourge which has become the chronic malady of 
South America — social war within its states, and 
civil war between them. The danger was evidently 
not so great nor the culamity so imminent as Hamilton 

* Hamilton's Works, vol. vL p. &S0 ; Letter to Gonyemeur Monis, 
Feb. 27, 1802. [Hanulton was right. It was in England that his 
great qualities and talents would bare obtamed their brilliant and jii^t 
reward. He loved hvr us the great exemplar of political and civil 
liberty. Time has shown how well and wisely he bc^wed his love.] 
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fjincied ; liis mchiiicholy predictions as to tlie fate of 
the American constitution have not been realized. The 
democratic republic of North America has found an 
element of stability precisely in that division of the 
country into distinct states, and in that gigantic extent 
of its territory, which so much alarmed some of its 
founders. 

But was Hamilton wrong in doubting the duration 

of his own work P The future will one dav say.* Jefler- 
son himself at times threw an uneasy glance into the 
distance. He who boasted, if not of having effected, 
at least of having desired, the pacific revolution of 
1801, which liad given free vent to tlie instinct-? of the 
country, one day complained to M. Correa de Serra, 
the Portuguese Minister to the United States, of the 
resistiess force of the democratic torrent, which no 
dyke was now strong enough to confine. ' What a 
pity you did not stop up the gap by which you 
passed!* was the ironiod reply. 



• [The fiitiirc lias replied with fearful promptness. Since this 
work was piiblislied (1861) Hamilton's predictions have been vorifii»d. 
7 The Federal Union is in ruins I The work of Waahington^ Franklin, 
V Hamilton, Jay and Madison is bioken asonder, and smeared and 
smoking with blood!] ^ ^ t^y, ,/ y 



* I 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1801—1806. 

JEFFEfi80N*8 HRflT PBBSIDEMCT — I1ITEMD8 TO BE VEBT CON- 

CILIATOBT — BEM0VAI4 FROH OFFICB ON A LABQB SCALE 

BELPLEflflNESS OF THE OPPOSITION — DiaOOimMUANCE OF 
INTBRNAL TAXATIOK ; RBDOCnON OF ABUT AND NATT — 
ACQUISITION OF LOUISIANA — PROGRESS OF RADICALISM Of 

THE imiTKI) STATKS JKFFEHSON's HATRED OF THE CLEBOT 

AND MAGISTHACY IMrF.ACHMENT OF JUDGE aiASE PRO- 

SKCUTIOXS AGAINST TlIK I'KKSS HAMILTON IS KILLED IN A 

DUEL BY COI.ONKL 1511:11 T|:FFKl:SON IS KE-KLKCTED BY AN 

IMMENSK M A iOHiTV — A NAVY WITHOUT SAILOBS SHUT UP IN 
A POBT WITHOUT WATER. 

' T AM well,' said Wasliingtx)n, towards the close of his 
JL life, ' because I sleep well, and I sleep well because 
I have never written a line without figuring to myself 
that I saw it in print' Jefierson was not quite so cir- 
cumspect, lie liJid a great fear of the public, but ho 
pei*suaded Ininsclf a little tooeasdy that he could screeu 
himself from its observation. As long as he felt ho 
was under the superintendence of public opinion, he 
wrote and talked with an infinity of reason, ability, and 
nKHlci ation, but wlien he fancied himself well concealed 
from obser\ ati<)n, when he had urgently pressed on his 
correspondents the necessity of secresy, he gave wut 
to his imagination and passion in language singularly 
indiscreet He recklessly threw upon paper whatever 
came into his head, without much respect for the in- 
telligeuce of hin readers, and without much caie about 

B 
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the effect of his words ; his Mends passed them on in a 
whisj)er, the one to the other ; in the end his advensa- 

ries got wiiul of thcin, and JuOItsou was then highly 
indignant at finding the FedoraUsts citing agaiiLst liini 
some of his secret crotchets, taking his theories in 
earnest, and confounding them with his pohcy. He 
insisted on being judged by his acts only. It was no 
doubt unquestionably true that it had occun'cd to him 
to lay down as a ])rini'ij)k' that the sUite might lawfully 
declare itself bankrupt every nineteen years, and to 
affirm that» like the Chinese, the Americans should shut 
themselves up at home, and. abstain from maritime 
connnorce ; true it was too he had pushed his }):u t iality 
foi" France so far as to excuse the massacres of Sep- 
tember, and his hatred for Great J^ritain to such a 
point as to desire the rupture of all commercial ties 
between her and the United States.* But then he had 
never opposed the payment of the national debt ; he 
had olten supported in I'ai is, as well as in rhiladclphia, 
the inteix3St8 of American navigation ; he liud always 
iaith^y carried out the neutral policy under Waslung- 
ton, and he had never caused anyone to be massacred. 
But all this did not at all remove the fears of the Fede- 
ralists; and when a majority of the nation indicated 
Jefferson for the Presidency, they shuddered at the idea 
of the government of the country passing into the 
hands of a £uiatical visionary, the advocate of bank- 
ruptcy, the enemy of commerce, a mad admirer of the 
French, a bitter enemy of England, and a Jacobin. A 
little faxit, which Jellei'son himself tells us o^ shows 
plainly enough how sincere their objections to him 
were. 

* [Even tlie conquest of England by the French was, aa we ha^e 
seen, one of his agreeable speoulations.] 
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It occurred in the month of Eebnuuy 1801. The 
House of Representatives were still determining ^vhich 

of the two caiididates for the Presidency shoidd be 
selected. The FedeniJists, by their persisting to support 
Burr, made it impossible to come to a decisioD, and 
were thinking, so it is said, of conferring the power on 
a temporary president of the senate in the event of 
tlieir beinf; able to prevent a regidar election. JefTer- 
soii, in consequence, paid a visit to President Adams to 
beseech liim to oppose his veto to an act of usurpation 
which might lead to civil war. Adams received him 
very ungradously : — 

* Sir,' he said with vehemence, ' the event of the election is 
within your own power. You have only to say that you will 
do justice to the puhlic creditore, maintain the navy, and not 
disturb those holding offices, and the government will be 
instantly put into your hands.' — * Mr. Adams,' said I, ^ I know 
not what part of my conduct, in either private or public life, 
can have authorized a doubt of my fidelity to the public 
engagements. I say, however, I will not come into the 
government by capitulation ; I will not enter on it but in 
perfect freedom to follow the dictates of my own judgement.' 
. . . * Then,' said he, 'things must take their course.** 

And tli( V parted in anger — Jefferson enraged be- 
cause tlie President refiised to understand his hint, 
Jt)lni Adams indignant at not having received a formal 
promise. 

Even after finding that they could no longer, 
without losing themselves in the opinion of their own 

party, prolong their resistance to the wish of the 
nation, the Federal representatives would not surrender 
without giving Jefierson a last mark of their implacable 

* Jefieraon'rt \\'ork.<«, toI. v. p. 561 ; Letter to Dr. Benjamin 
Kuah, Janoaiy IQ, 1801. 

B 8 
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hostility ; they voted at the final ballot in mass against 
him, with the exception of three, who it had been 

arrangod wore to stay away in order to give him a Ijare 
majority.* 'Wu consider this, tlierel\)re, as a declara- 
tion of war OD the part of this band,' f wrote Jefferson 
to Madison the next day. He anticipated the war 
with more uneasiness than enthusiasm. Hamilton was 
not wrong when, endeavouring to restrain tlie violence 
of his friends against his rival, he liad given tliem to 
understand that the character of this pretended fanatic 
betokened a temporizing and not a violent policy. 
Jefferson himself had said, * I have no passion which 
would lead me to dehglit to ride in a storm.' J 

From the instant he found himself on the point of 
succeeding through a policy of agitation, he had, in the 
very midst of his own party, declared himself in favour 
of a conciliatory policy. He was perfectly well aware 
that the forces which enable democrats to obtain 
power are not always sufficient to secure it to them. 
He desired to enlarge his basis of operations without 
materially altering it ; he desired, without discontenting 
his friends, to rally around him that mass of honest 
persons, earnest in their wishes for the public good, 
who still habituallv sided with the Federalists as the 
acknowledged defenders of order, but who were 
beginning to have doubts of their wisdom and their 
patriotism since, by their manoeuvres to prevent the 
election of their most formidable adversary, they luid 
nearly thrown the country into coni'usion. 

♦ February' 17, 1801. 

t Jefierson's Works, vol. iv. p. 855 ; Letter to Aladiaon, Febru- 
ary 18, 1801. 

X Ibid. voL iv. p. 152 ; Letter to Edward UuUedge, December 27, 
1790. 
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* The course pursued hy the heads of the Federal party, 
appears,' mys Jeiferson, * to have brought over to us the great 
body of their followers, who, being alanned with the danger 
of the dissolution of the government, had been made most 
aaxioufily to wish the very administration they had opposed, 
and to view it when obtained as a child of their own. . • . 
I am persuaded* that weeks of ili-judged oonduct have 
strengthened us more than years of prudent and conciliatoty 
administration could have done. Our former adversaries,' 
he continues, ' are in a state of mind to be consolidated with 
us if no intemperate measures on our part revolt them again. 
• . . Mr. Adams embarrasses us.** 

In feet, John Adams waa putting the moderation of 
the Bepublican party to a severe test He made use 
of the few days still remaining to him as President to 

appoint to all vacant places the most violent enemies 
of his successor ; thus perfidiously preparing for him 
the disagreeable dilemma either of respecting these 
appointments at the risk of being ill served, and 
discontenting the place-hunters who were hanging 
on his success, or of 'opening his administration by a 
general clearing-out of all public offices on such a 
scale as was likely to revolt the new converts and give 
a body to leaders who now stood aloncf 

Three days after entering upon office, Jefferson wrote 
to Muiuoe to tliis effect : — 

*Some deprivations, I know, must be made. There must 
be as few as possible, done gradually, and bottomed on 
some malversation or inherent disqualification. Where we 
shall draw the line between retaining all or none, is not 
yet settled, and will not be until we get our administration 
together ; and perhaps even then we shall proceed a tatons. 



* Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. pp. 355, 301,350. 
t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 368; Letter to Colonel Monroe, Maich 7, 
1801. 
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balancing our measureB according to the impression we 
perceive fchem to make.'* 

The iDaugural address of the new IVesident was his 
first attempt at sounding public feeling. It was pro- 
digal of the most prudent advice to the Republicans, 

and of the most wiuiiiug language to tiie Federalists : — 

* Ally toOy' he saidf 'will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, 
that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable ; that the mi- 
nority possess their equal rights, which equal laws must 

protect, and to violate which would be oppression. Let us, 
then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart and ontMiiind. . . . 
Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
"We are called by different names brethren of the same 
principles. We are all Kepubliains — we are Federalists.^ f 

The Piepublicaiis were disappuiiiled ; the Federalists 
continued distrustful. The latter were right not to put 
too much trust in the fair words of the President. It is 
never possible to rely on the promises, even when most 
sincere, of those wlio i)luuie tlieuif^elves * on being 
democrats by temperament.* Such persons are not 
their own masters ; their principle as well as habit is to 
be obedient to those they command. Jefierson had not 
sufficient finnness to be as conciliatory as he intendeil. 
All the appointments, capable of being cancelled, which 
were made during the last few days of Adams's presi- 
dency, were considered by the new administration as of 
no effect ; and even many public officers more unex- 
ceptionally appointed were also turned out In every 
state the number of removals from office was nicely pro- 
portioned to the wants of the Bepublicans in it| The 

• Jefferaoii*B Worke^ yol. iv. p. 368 ; Letter to Colonel Munroe^ 
Maich 7, 1801. 

t Ibid. ToL Tiii. p. 2. 
t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 414. 
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Ftesident felt greatly comforted when he saw *the ter- 
rible operation,* ♦ to which he had consented not with- 
out repugnance, brought to a close, witliout producing 
too ill aa impressiou ou the public To satisfy the 
victors there was yet one measure of a more serious 
nature to be taken, which troubled Jefferson much less, 
because the responsibility of it must devolve ou Con- 
gress. In pursuance of a bill ])iLs.se(l the last session, 
twenty new j udicial appointments had been made, aud 
Adams had lost no time in bestowing them upon his 
friends. The irremovability of the Federal magistracy 
being guaranteed by the constitution, it had at first 
struck Jefferson as very difficult ' to luido what had been 
done ; ' f but he did not halt long at these constitutional 
obstacles. In order to surmount them, all that was re- 
quired was to find a majority disposed to forget, just for 
one instant, ' the sacred principle * that its omnipotence 
is limited by law. The law was violated, but by means 
of an evasion. The judges appointed by John Adams 
were not deprived; Congress merely nullified their 
duties by repeahng the Act which had created the new 
judicial seats. 

This exertion of power on the part of the majority 
appeared almost natural to the country, so unpopular 
had the Eederahsts become. They were eveiy day 
losing their influence, even in those states where they 
still preserved their ascendency. In vain did their 
newspapers borrow from the late Kepublican press the 
bitterness and vulgarity of its language — they were 
appealing to readers who had heea surfeited in this 
way. The public was tired of the great struggles 
in which it had engaged under the presidencies of 

* Jeflfonon's Worics, toI. iy. p. 406. 
f Ibid. vol. IT. pp. 844, 870. 
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Wasliini^toii iiiul Adams. Even tlie old rivalry between 
the Xorth and the South, which had so long fomeuted 
party disputes, seemed about to expire. Discussions on 
principles were no longer aipable of exciting public 
opinion, and no great question of interest at that time 
divided the vari<nis economical subdivnsions of the 
United States. The opposition was without a lever 
whereby to stir up ]>ublic feeling. It had been beaten 
in 1801, in the election for members of Congress, as in 
the election for the Presidency ; it had yet to expect 
fredi defeats. ^ Our majority in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives,' wrote Jefferson to Mr. Barlow, in ^[av 
1802, ' has been about two to one ; in the Senate, 
eighteen to fifteen. After another election it will be 
of two to one in the Senate ; and it would not be 
for the public good to have it greater. A respectable 
minority is useful as censors. . . . We shall now be 
so strong that we shaU certainly split again.' * 

But what use was the President going to make of 
all this force? Wliat great innovations was he to 
introduce into the working of the American govern- 
ment, in order to justify that name of revolution which 
he applied to his accession to power? Let him reply 
himself to this question. 

< I am sensibley' he sayS) writing to Dr. W. Jones, * how far 
I should fall short of effecting all the reformation that reason 
would suggest, and experience approve, were I free to do 

whatever I thought best; but when we reflect how difficult 
it is to move or inflect the gieiit machine of society, huw 
impo8sil>le tu advance the notions of a whole people siiddeiilv 
to an idea of right, we see the wisdom of Solon's remark, 
that no more good must be attempted than the nation can 

* JeSewm'a Workii, vol. iy. p. 437 ; Letter to Barlow, Muy 8, 
1802. 
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bear, and that all will be chiefly to reform any waste of public 
money, and thus drive away the yultures who prey upon it, 
and improve some little on old routines.** 

To retrench — such then was pretty nearly the whole 
programme of Jefferson, one veiy modest in ap[)earance, 

but, ill fact, of very dangerous import to the country. 
Tlie work of tlie Federalists had not by any means 
fallen into the same discredit as their persons ; it sur- 
vived their influence, and Jefferson felt neither able nor 
disposed to attack it openly. He could neither over- 
tlirow the institutions which his predecessors liud 
created, nor invent any foreign pohcy differing from 
tliat policy of neutrality which they had adopted ; but 
he could weaken the government transmitted to him» 
and suffer the United States to lose the means of caus- 
ing their iieutrahty to be respected and of protecting 
their interests. All the evil which he could do, he did, 
in order to obey democratic principles^ in order to 
court the favour of the taxpayers, and to cripple his 
enemies. The preponderance of the executive power 
a]>peared to him to be dangerous to the sovereignty of 
the people ; he desired to disarm ' executive patronage 
and preponderance, by putting down one half the 
offices of the United States, which are no longer ne- 
cessary.' f 

The army and navy were still commanded by officers 
devoted to Washington's policy and that of his friends. 
There was here, therefore, a hostile group which, through 
the least foreign complication, might acquire more im- 
portance. Jefferson's object was, by a combined system 
of peace and economy at any price, * to sink Federalism 

* Jefferaon'a Works, yoL iv. p. 892; Maich 81, 1801. 
f Ibid. Tol. It. p. 480 ; Letter to General KoMsiiiBko, April 2, 
1802. 
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into an abyss from which there shall be no resuirec- 

tion for it/ * 

He very properly saw the necessity of iiiiiinUiimng a 
complete unison between the nation and its leaders. He 
was aware that there were only two ways in which the 
executive could effect this result ; it must either act on 
. the country or be acted on by it, either energetically 
use all the lawful means* of influence at the gOYem- 
ment's disposal, and multiply institutions and iuncdons 
whicli give it a hold u])ou public opinion, or else accept 
the yoke of the public. Jefferson neglected the lirst 
of diese political expedients as little republican or 
safe ; he was, therefore, reduced to take popular feel- 
ing for his guide, to govern as he might have done if 
he were neither more far-sighted nor better iutbrmed 
than the first taxpayer who came in his way. 

At the moment when, on the President's recommen- 
dation, Congress had decided on removing internal 
taxation and reducing the army and navy, the American 
government knew perfectly well that the event, in anti- 
cipation of which it had been Washington's object to 
strengthen his countiy with a good fleet and a good army, 
was on the point of being realized, j* that Jj'rance was pre- 
paring to take possession of Louisiana, in pursuance of a 
secret treaty concluded at Madrid on October 1, 1800, 
and that this change of neighbours, apparently so indif- 
ferent, might cause a ' hurricane ' sulhciently violent to 
upset the whole foreign policy of the United States. It 
was soon made known that the Spanish governor of 
Louisiana had abruptly suspended the right of a deposit 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, secured to the United 

* JeffersonV Works, toL iv. p. 451 ; Letter to Leri Linooby 
October 25, 1802. 

f WaahiDgton's Writings^ toI. zi. p. Sdl. 
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Suites by Spain. Eight or wrong, tlie public attributed i 
this decision to the influence of the French govern- 
ment^ and saw in it an intimation that the definitive : 

suppression of a bondini; port entered into tlie views 
of the Fij-st Consul. Tlie western people, who re- 
garded the maintenance of this right iis tlie essential 
condition of their prosperity, displayed the liveliest ^ 
indignation. . Jefferson immediately assumed in his | 
conversation a tone ]io??tile to France. 

< Yet we are told/ wrote Hamilton, 'that the President, 
in convenation, is very stout. The great emhanaasment 
must be bow to carry on the war without taxes. The pretty 
scheme of substituting economy to taxation will not do here. 
And a war would be a terrible comment upon the abandon- 
ment of the internal revenue. Yet how is popularity to be 
preserved with the western partisans, if their interests are 
tamely Bacrificed ?' • 

Jefferscm did not desire to expose his country lightly ! 
to the hazards of war; and he was right But he desired / 
to draw the attention of the First Consul to the import- 

anc(* which the United States attached to there bein<f no 
cliuuge of neighbours, and to the dangers which their • 
enmity might draw down upon France ; he attempted ' 
to induce General Bonaparte, if not completely to give 
up all idea of Louisiana, at all events to sell New 
Ork'iUKS and the* Floridas to the United States, the 
pobiscsfjion of which could alone secui'c the western , 
people the free navigation of the Mississippi ; he had 
therefore been wrong in disarming, for to diamn was to 
deprive the democratic party of one of its strongest 
ai'guments. Accordingly, it was in vain that Mr. Living- 
stone, the United States minister at Paris, strove to 

• Hamilton's Works, vol. vi. p. 551 ; Letter to Guiienil C. C. 
Pinckuey, December 29, 1802. 
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alarm the French government, and to obtain from it 
some explaiiation of its views respecting Louisiana. 
' The First Consnl appeared to take no more account of 

the United States than if tlieydid not exist, a C()ntenij)t, 
unquestionably the most extravagant and short-sighted, 
which can alone explain how it was he could have 
again revived the obsolete scheme of founding an empire 
beyond the ocean. Tlie day when France determined 
1 to second the emancipation of the EngHsh colonies, and 
to create a powerful ally in the New World, she virtu- 
ally renounced the notion of establishing her own 
dominion in those distant countries ; slie had know- 
ingly abandoned America to those rivals, whom it was 
her object to raise up in opposition to Great Britain. 
To occupy regions, therefore, on which they had for a 
long while had their eye, to bar tlieir passiigu towards 
the south, to shut them up in limits which the force of 
things must compel them to break, was to destroy the 
work of Louis XVI., to create a factitious antagonism 
between nations naturally friendly, to interest tlie 
United States in the humiliation of Erance, and to 
compel them to throw themselves into the arms of 
Great Britain. 

* There is on the globe one single 8pot»' wrote Jefferaon to 
LivingBtone, 'the possessor of which is our natural and 
habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the pro- 
duce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to market, and 

fiuiii its fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our 
whole pnxluce, and contain more than half of our inhabitant**. 
France, placing herself in that door, assumes to us the atti- 
tude of dehauce. Spain might have retained it quietly for 
years. Her pacific dispositions, her feehle state^ would in- 
duce her to increase our facilities there^so that her possession 
of the place would he hardly felt by us^ and it would not> 
perhaps, be very long before some drcumstance might arise. 
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which might make the oenioii of it ta m tiie price of some- 
thing of more worth to her. Not so can it ever be in the ^ 

hands of France ; the impetuosity of her temper, tlie ener<>;y < 
ami restU'SHiiess of her chunictrr, placed in a point of eternal \ 
friction with iis, and our character, which, though quiet and 
loving peace and the pursuit of wealth, is high-minded, de- 
spising wealth in competition with insult or injury, enterprising 
and energetic as any nation on earth ; these circumstances - 
render it impossihie that France and the United States can \ 
continue long friends when they meet in so irritable a posi- 
tion* They, as well as we, must be blind if they do not see 
this ; and we most be very improvident if we do not begin to 
make arrangements on that hypothesis. The day that France 
takes possession of New Orleans fixes the sentence which is to 
restrain her for ever within her low-wafcer mark. It seals • 
the union of two nations, who, in conjunction, can maintain ! 
exclusive possession of the ocean* From that moment we ' 
must marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.** 

Such were tlie feelings inspired in the leader of the 
Gallomen f by the projects of General Bonaparte. In 
Palis there were many reasonable people who were 
sorry to see the First Consul plunging into this wild and 
dangerous adventure ; but ever}' one carefully avoided 
crossing the master's idea by endeavouring to enlighten 
it Hence the only thing which Mr. Livingstone could 
now hope for was some new European caprice of 
Bonaparte's, which would supplant his American folly: — 

* There never was a government in which lesH could be , 
done by negotiation than here,' he writes. * There is no 
people, no legislature, no counsellors. One man is every- 
thing. He seldom asks advice, and never hears it uiiaaked. 
His ministers are mere clerks, and his legislature and coun* 
sellers parade officers. Though the sense of any reflecting 
man is against this wild expedition, no one dares tell him so. 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. p. 432. 
t Ibid. vol. iT. p. 431 ; April 18, 1802. 
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Were it not for the imeasinesB it excites at home, it would 

give me n^^ne, for I am persuaded that the whole will end in 

a relinquisliiaeiit of the country, aud the tniiisfer of the 
capital to the United State?;. Their isLaiuls call for much more 
than France can ever furnish. The extreme hauteur of this 
goTemment to all aroimd them will not suffer peace to be of 
long oontinuance.'* 

Ou his skle Jeirei-son had lost almost all confuleiice 
in the efficacy of negotiation ; but, for his country, as 
well as for himself, he thought it useful to gain time. 
In reality, he was expecting a violent issue, but he de- 
sired to put it ofl' ' till a })opulati()ii should be plantcnl 
on the Mississippi itself sufficient to do its own work, 
without marching men fifteen hundred miles from the 
American shores, to perish by fatiirue and unfriendly 
climates ;'f and, also, in order to spare the liepublican 
party the shame of being obliged to acknowledge the 
emptiness of its- declamation on the advantages of dis- 
arming, and on the inexpediency of taxation. Be this 
as it may, in order to stop the oppositions mouth, 
and keej^ tlie wc.**tem people quiet, it was neoessaiy, 
^ by a sensible act,';^ in the place of * invisible measures,' 
and by some significative official step, to give them 
reason to believe the head of tlie state was actively 
employed in defending the great national interests 
intrusted to his safe keeping. An ambassador (Mr. 
Munroe) was therefore sent with much display to 
France, instructed to negotiate, in conjunction witli 
Mr. T.iviiigstone, for the purchase of New Orleans 
and Florida. He had the singular good fortime of 
• 

• Anurlcan State T*;ijM rs, vol. ii. p. 525; Livingstone to the 
Secretary of Stat*'. St j)i. inhcT 1, 1.S(J2. 

j" JeflVrson's Works, vol. iv. pp. IK.I, 'r>'}, 

X Ibid. voL iv. p. 451 j Letter to Munroe, January 13, 18U3. 
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readiing Paris on the eve of the rupture of the peace ( 
of Amiens. Mr. Livingstone had already very .skilfully ' 
availed himself of the incnaciiifr attitude of Great Bri- 
tain towards i^auce to get himself listened to at the 
Tuileries. By the intervention of Joseph Bonaparte, 
he had succeeded in laying before the First Consul 
several communications of a natm*e to enlighten him as 
to the very httle profit France would dei'ive I'roui her 
new possessions in the Gulf of Mexico, and of the. 
difficulty of defending them at onc^ against the Ameri- > 
cans and the English. The colonial dreams of Bonaparte 
had suddenly vanished into air, and, contrary to all 
Jc'flerson's anticipations, he made up his mind to the 
immediate cession of the whole of Louisiana to the 
United States. On April SO, 1803, less than twenty 
days after Mr. Munroe*s arrival, the treaty was con- ; 
eluded. Though not empowered by their instructions, 
the American negotiators did not, it will be easily con- 
ceived, hesitate to give 80,000,000f. in exchange for a : 
dominion, the area of which exceeded 1,000,000 square 
miles.* , 
In vain did the Federalists insist that Jefferson was \ 
not entitled to any merit for this marvellous triuni])h 
of his diplomacy — he reaped all its glory. In vain did 
ithey reproach him with having permitted himself to ' 
pudi this undeserved success too &r ; with having, by [ 
thus accepting from fortune too vast a gift, included a ' 
temtory within tlie liniits of the confederation which, 
by the force of things, would be one day led to sepa- 
rate itself ih>m the Atlantic States, after having thinned 

♦ Of tlie 80,000,000r. paid for Louisiana, only uxty found their ' 
way into the Frmcli Exchequer ; the other twenty were tlovof to ' 
paying off tlie claiins of Araoican citizens on France, for illegal 
Beiznres made by the French nayy during tlie late war. 
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their population to increase its own. The public, 

intoxicated with joy, cared vory little about these dib- 
tant possibilities, which made more impression upon 
the mind of Jefferson, while depressing it as littla 

' Besides/ wrote he, * if it should become the great interest 
of those nations to separate from this, if their happiness 
should depend on it so strongly as to induce them to go 
through that convulsioa, why should the Atlantic states dread 
it? But, especially^ why should we, their present inhabi- 
tants, take side in such a question ? . • • • The future in- 
habitants of the Atlantic and Mississippi States will be our 
sons. We leave them in distinct but bordering esta])lish- 
iiu'uts. We tliink we see their happiness in their union, and 
\vt' wish it. Events niav prove it otherwise ; and if they see 
their interest in separation, why should we take side witli cur 
Atlantic rather than our Mississippi descendants ? It is the 
elder and the younger son differing. God bless them both, 
and keep them in union, if it be for their good, but separate 
them if it be better.' ^ 

Jellerson evidently felt liimself under no obligation 
to extend to the French of Louisiana this paternal in- 
dulgence felt the various wants and inclinations of the 
different members of the Ameriean family ; in spite 
of the so much boasted elasticity of the Federal bond, 
the Creoles were compelled to abandon their hereditary 
usages. Before becoming citizens of the United States, 
tliey were sentenced to pass under the Anglo-StLXoii 
roller, and thus to lose every trace of their original 
character. Under the government of the apostle of 
states' rights, they became the victims of a rsge for 
uniformity. When they desired to resist the introduc- 
tion of the English language into the administration of 
justice at New Orleans — when they wished to avail 

• Jefferson's Woiks, vol. iv. p. 499; Letter to Brackenridge, 
AugUBt 12, 1803. 
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themselves of a majority in the Assembly of the new 

tcrritor)^ to confer upon themselves a civil code in 
hiirniony with their manuers, tlieir acts were vio- 
lently annulled ; and Jefferson, displeased at their wisli 
to preserve these distinctive features of their nationality 
in the midst of their future confederates, wrote these 
chanicteriiitic and forbidding words : — 

'I propose to the memhen of Congress, in conversation, 
the enhBting 30,000 volimteers, Americans by birtb, to be 
carried at the pnblic expense, and settled immediately on a 
bonnty of 160 acres of land each, on the west side of the 
Mississippi, on the condition of giving two years of military 
service, if that country should be attacked within seven years. 
The defence of the country would thus be placed on the 
spot^ and the additional numbers woidd entitle the territoiy 
to become a state, would make the majority Americans, and 
make it an American instead of a French statew This 
would not sweeten the pill to the French ; but, in making 

• 

that acquisition, we bad some view to our own good aa well 
as theirs, and, I believe, the greatest good of both will be 
promoted by whatever will amalgamate us together.' * 

Nothing henceforth could restrain the natural im- 
petuosity of the American race. The defeat of the 

Federalist party, and the cession of Louisiana by the 
First Consid, had destroyed the only ban-iers rnpable 
of resisting the violent expansion of its passions and 
its strength. It was hereafter to be helplessly a prey 
to every temptation of its aggressive and democratic 
spirit. The Federal frovemment seemed solely intent 
on anticipating its wislies, and on stripping itself of 
all capacity of resisting them. The State governments 
were impoverishing themselves in the same way as the 
Federal government. In 1801, the State of New York 

* Jefieraon'a Works, vol. y. p. SO; Letter to John DiokeiunD, 
Jannaiy 13, 1807. 

S 
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modified its constitution for the purpose of diminishing 

the ]^rerogativ('s of the governor. In 1802, Marvkiad 
amended its constitution for the purpose of instituting 
universal suffrage in the place of qualified suffrage, 
which was at that tixae the usual form in the United 
States. Li 1803, the territory of Ohio, admitted into 
the Union as a state, and having tlie privilege of 
framhig its own laws, l)roke tlirouidi wliat was tlien 
the common practice in America, of appointing judges 
for life, and adopted that of making them removable 
at fixed periods In all the states where the minis- 
ters of religion had until now received a public and 
fixed allowance, whicli placed them above the caprices 
of the crowd, by giving them means of subsistence 
independent of the voluntary contributions of their 
parii^oners, numerous and eager sectarians formed a 
coalition with the free-thinkers amongst the democrats, 
for the purpose of bringing about a final separation 
between Church and State, which must one day en- 
feeble both the one and the other.* To submit the 
governing to the yoke of the governed, judges to that 
of their suitors, pastors to that of their flocks ; to 
suppress every office iiKU'[)eudent of the mass — such 
was the tendency which, to JeiFersou's great joy, was 

* The constitution of the United States, when lefoaing Congrees 
the right to make laws * respecting an cstabliahineiit of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,' had in no way prejuif^ed the 
question of the relations between Church and State in other part<* of 
the Union. The object of the constitution was simply to declare the 
Federal legislature incompetent in religious matters, and to leave 
all questions of tliis nature to the decision of the State legislaturefl. 
In the South, the system of volimUuy contributions was at onoe 
adopted ; in the North, on the contrary, the practice of making an 
allowance l>y the btate for religious purposes was continued for 
several years. 
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every day manifesting itself more and more througliout 
the Union ; and yet it was an old opinion of his, that 
the more the aim of restricting the interference of the 
Federal government in the domestic affitirs of the countiy 
was successfully carried out, the greater was the neces- 
sity of strengthening tlie State governments, and of 
placing tliem in the hands of the natural leaders of tlie 
nation. On his return from Paris, he had even sketched 
out the plan of a general reform, in a sense precisely 
the reverse of that which was about to be effected in 
liis own presidency : — 

*To obtain a wise and able government,' said Jefferson, 
writing to Short, on Deo. 23, 1791, * I consider the following 
changes as important : — ^Bender the legislature a desirable sta- 
tion by lessenuig the number of representatives (say to 100) 
and lengthening somewhat their terai, and proportion them 
equally among the electors. Adopt also a better mode of ap- 
pointing senators. Render the executive a more desirable post 
to men of abilities by making it more independent of the 
legislature. • • . Bender the judiciary respectable hy every 
possible means, to wit, firm tenure in office, competent 
salaries, and reduction of numbers.' * 

Public opinion had proceeded in an entirely oppo- 
site direction, and Jefferson had followed it. Jn doing 
so, he but yielded to the natural bias of his ideas 

and position. The principle of po|)ular sovereignty 
very soon leads to a negation of the lawfulness of 
ail independent functions, the exercise of the supreme 
power very easily bringing short-sighted pohtidans to 
deny their utOity, and to regard them as nothing better 
than obstructions. In his double capacity of democrat 
and governor, tJie President would, therefore, not be 

* Jefieracm's Works, vol. iii. p. 815. [He adds : 'This branch of 
the goremment will have the weight of the conflict on (heir hands, 
because they will be the kist resort of reason.*] 

s 2 
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over-partial to their preservation ; but, to obliterate all 
means of resistances to tlie will of the masses, was not 
this identical ^vith the obliteration of all means of re- 
flistanoe to the action of the govenmient, which was 
nothing more than the servant of this will ? 

Besides, Jefferson had reason to regard all life-holding 
public offieers, whether Federal or State, whether judges 
or priests, as the natural enemies of liis administration. 
Formed imder his predecessors, the judicial body gene- 
rally remained &ithful to Federal principles, and made 
it a point of honour to distinguish itself from other 
public bodies by its conservative tendencies, its some- 
what imbending character, and its haughty demeanour. 
On the other hand, the ministers of the churches, esta- 
blished in New England, educated amid Puritan tradi- 
tions, accustomed to control public opinion with austere 
independence, felt and showed, in general, but little 
indulgence for the political and philosophical license of 
the democratic party. Against Jefferson in particular 
th^ had the most serious grounds of complaint; they 
openly reproached him with his notorious im]Mety, his 
hostility to endowments and all ecclesiastical ap])r()pria- 
tions, and with his successful efibrts in procuring their 
abolition in the Southern States. The chaiges of the 
judges at the assizes, and the sermons of the preachers 
in the pulpits, broke in most discordantly, at times, 
upon the chonis of adulation of which the President 
was the object. To hnd himself ranked by certain 
preachers below the most wicked of the kings of 
Israel, after being elevated by certam flatterers to a 
level with the Messiah — this was a trifle irritating. 
Jefferson was not pleased at being conii)Hivd to 
Jeroboam, and, in his rage at the attacks of the 
dergy, he was so far carried away by his feelings as to 
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ai)propriatc to himself the parallel, revolting as ridicu- 
lous, drawn in his honour by a yoimg republican la^vyer, 
between * the illustrious chief who, once insulted, now 
|)i-esides over the Union, and Him who, once insulted, 
now presides over the Universe/* 

' From the clergy,* exclaimed the President, * I 
expect no mercy. They crucified their Sa\'iour, who 
preached that tiieir kingdom was not of this world; 
and all who practise on that precept must expect the 
extreme of their wrath. 'f And in order to punisli 
tliem, not content with insidiously connnenting on 
tliis pretended precept of ecclesiastical organization in 
his confidential conversations and private correspond- 
ence, he even went so &r as to break through the 
official reserve which the constitution prescribes to 
the Federal government upon all religii)us questions. 
In rcjily to an address from the EaptLstis of Comiecti- 
cut^ he officially expressed a desire that their doctrines, 
touching the relations between Church and State, 
might become articles of faith in every spot which 
still rejected them. J 

The Democratic party had made up its mind to re- 
taliate upon the Federalist judges, who were turning 
against it the old judicial practice and privily of intro- 
ducing political matter into their chaises to grand juries. 
In order to avenge tliese attacks, for wliich there was 
no legal remedy, it became necessaiy to resort to the 
most paltry and equivocating expedients. The President 
of the Court of Common Fleas in the western district of 

* Hi]dre1ih*8 Histoiy of the United States, seooiid seriee, vol. ix. 
p. 480. 

t Jefferaon's Worke, vol. iv. p. 407 ; Letter to Levi Lincoln, 
AngUBt 26, 1801. 
• % Ibid. vol. yiii. p. 118. 
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Pennsylvania, Mr. Addison, was impeached in the State 
Assembly, not for speaking upon politiGal questions from 
the bench, but for refusing one of his fellow-judges of 
the Democratic paily pcrniisi>ion to reply on the spot 
to one of his philippics. He was sentenced to depriva- 
tion by the Senate. Similar proceedings took places 
almost at the same time, against three other Penn- 
sylvania magistrates. Fired by tliese examples, the 
Federal House of Ee})resentatives impeached Mr. 
Chase, a judge of the Supreme Cburt, and a venerable 
veteran in the cause of independence, a little too much 
in the habit of introducing the strong feelings of his 
early yeais into the administratioa of justice, but 
whose principal crime was being one of the most de- 
termined opponents of the administration. He was 
acquitted by the Senate, to the great mortification of 
the Democrats, who hoped, by proceedings of this kind, 
indirectly to abrogate the guarantee, by which the con- 
stitution secures the independence of the judges. In 
their fury against the Senate's decision, they could not 
even conceal that such had been the spirit and object 
of their attack upon Judge Chase. No socmer was he 
acquitted, than Mr. John Bandolph rose to propose 
an amendment to the constitution, by which the legis- 
lature would have acrpiired the right of sumuuurily 
superseding the ^judiciary.* The motion was carried 
by a majority of sixty-eight against thirty-three ; but, 
in spite of this fiist success, it eventually itiil to the 
ground. 

The oppressive humour of the ancient champions of 
unlimited liberty exhibited itself at the same time in 

violent attacks upon the press. At Philadelphia the 
editor of a paper, Mr. Dennie, was prosecuted lor an 
article exhibiting the essential vices of democracy. Li 
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Albany, a Federalist printer was brought to trial, on an 
ez-ofi^cio inforniatiou filed by the Attorney-Genend of 
the State of New York, for affirming that Jefierson had 
Callender, the pamphleteer, in his pay during Adams's 
administration. It was General Hamilton, now re- 
turned io the bar, who, on behalf of the defendant, 
undertook to defend the liberty of the press thus 
called in question by the Democrats ; the dosing a;ct 
of this great citizen's life, of him so often accused of 
wishing to set up monarchy, and who died for having 
put his party on its guard against the only man in the 
United States that had ever dreamt of overtJu'owing 
the republic Li 1804, when Burr aspired to the office 
of governor of the State of New York, just as in 1801, 
when he aimed at supplanting Jefierson in the Presi- 
dency of the United States, this dangerous adventui'er 
had found the way closed against him by tlie character 
which his high-minded censor had drawn of him, and 
had succumbed imder the weight of public scorn. It 
is asserted that he spent three months in pistol practice 
before callini^ out the ])rave and honourable man 
whom he had marked out for vengeance. Hamilton 
had just lost his eldest son in a political duel, and had 
thus more than ever a horror of this brutal method of / 
settluig party quarrels. After vainly ofiering his adver- 
sary the fiankest ex[)laiiations in order to avoid the 
duel, he, before going to the place of rendezvous, 
committed to paper his intention to receive Burr's 
fire without returning it At the first shot he fell 
mortally wounded in the right side, and he died 
twenty-four liours jifterwards, amid tlie consternation 
of the })ubhc.* Tliere was a burst of indignation 
throughout the United States against the wretched 

* July 12, 18Q4. 
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intrijriier who, after sacrificing? to what he dared to call 
liis honour the noblest servant of the country, laugh- 
ingly excused himself, it is said, to the young debauchees 
in whose society he usually lived, for not having^ shot 
his \-ictim through the heart.* 

Jefferson thus, at one blow, found himself rid of the 

• fit is now fifty-eight years since I, who write this note, walked 
among the mourners in the funeral procession which accompanied 
the general'i? remains through the afflicted and exasperated city. 
Though barely six years of age at the time, I still remember the 
Btreets and windows crowded with sombre-looking, sorrowing men, 
and weeping women. I have also a faint impression of standing on 
the 8te{»s of Trinity Church and looking up at the stately figure of 
Gouvemeur Morris as he pronounced the funeral eulogy. But what 
is still as frcsli in my memory as if of yesterday, is the mournful 
Hoimd of the military sidute over the brave and true man's grave. 
One other circumstance connected with him is clear in my mind. 
Not very long before his deatli he had driven me down to his 
country scat, the Grange, taking great pains to amuse me on the 
way, and promising to give me a notion of war ; which, bow- 
ever, I remember his sjiying was a bad thing. For this puqx>j*e he 
armed his sons, I think, and servants with fowling-piecea, and, after 
simdrj' marchings and coimter-marchings, we divided into two par- 
ties, which met at certain points and discharged their guns. The 
battle over, we lay down upon the green slope of the lawn, which 
on one side of tlie house descended abruptly, and there, in the glow 
of a setting sun, emptied our mead-cups, like the Scandinavian he- 
roes of old, in memory of our valiant deeds. (Mead was at that time 
a popular and favourite beverage in the country.) When I next 
remember being in his presence, he lay in his coffin at my father's 
house. Of his personal appearance I retain not the faintest recollec- 
tion. Of his great abilities and disinterestedness as a statesman ; of 
his skill and valour as a soldier ; of his elo<juence and learning as a 
lawyer ; of his enlightened love of liberty ; of his amiable, fine, and 
generous qualities, I almost feel as if I had had a personal know- 
ledge, having been brought up by those in whose hearts his 
memory was ever present, and whose tongues were never wear}' (»f 
illustrating his character, and reciting the facts that early taught 
me to venerate his name.] 
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only rival whom the Federal party could oppose to him, 
and of the only traitor he had to fear in the Democratic 
party. The Vice-President, by killing Hamilton, had 

destroyed ^limself. He had aimed at putting out of 
the way tlie obstacle which prevented the success of 
his negotiations Avitli the systematic opponents of the 
government^ and all that he had done was to render an 
alliance between them and him still more impracti- 
cable ; he had expected to form a coalition in his 
favour between the Democrats and Federahsts of the 
North against Jefferson and his friends of the South, 
and he had rendered himself odious both to Democrats 
and Federalists. From this time forwards he was in- 
CJipnl)le of seriously injuring his own iKirty, eiUicr by 
atteni{)tuig to diamember it, or by deserting to the 
enemy. 

Jefferson had a right to be an optimist^ for he was 
singularly lucky. The history of his first presidency is 

the history of a series of fortunate hits. The great<.^t 
of all was that of succeeduig Washington and his 
Mends ; of fuiding the government settled, a financial 
system established, the Federalist reaction produced 
by the French revolution dwindled to nothing, the 
country tired of pohtical quarrels, and disposed to seek, 
either in rehgious controversies or great commercial 
enterprises, another field for its activity. As President 
he was thus able, without exposing the United States to 
any extreme danger, to gratify American democracy in 
all manner of wavs, to relax the restraints wliich his 
predecessors had been compelled to entbrce, to hghten 
the taxes which tliey had been obliged to impose, to 
redeem the debt which they had been obUged to con- 
solidate, to diminish the army and navy which they 
had been obUged to create. Que event only, the 
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ot:i^uj)ati(jii of Louisiana by France, seemed for a 
momeut as if it would expose the impolicy of his 
excessive oomplaisanoe for the avarioe of the masses ; 
but an abrupt resolution on the part of* the first 
Consul soon caused Jefferson's imprudence to appear 
in the eyes of the nation as the policy of a ^\^sd(ml 
as imperturbable as it was bold. The developement 
of the commercial power of the United States began 
to show itself under his administration ; he was thanked 
for it as if the merit were liis. His name hencefui tli 
was associated wnth the idea of clieap goverinnent, 
national expansion, and material prosperity. He 
had only two formidable opponents — rthey destroyed 
each other ; and Jefferson remained, without any com- 
petitor of note, in possession of [)ubhc favoiu\ lie- 
elected a second time to the Presidency by the 
unanimous vote of his party, he obtained a majority of 
one hundred and sixly-two votes against fourteen, over 
General Finckney, the Federalist candidate. This was 
really the measure of his credit with the American 
people. Almost popuku* as Washingtou iiad been 

' in the early days of his government, Jefferson, however, 
never possessed that moral influence in the country 
which Washington preserved to the end in spite of the 
calunmious misre})resentations of the Democratic party. 
To acquire authority over the minds of men, it is not 
sufficient to appear in their eyes able and fortunate ; it is 
necessary to impose upon them by a superiority of will 
and judgement Jeflerson was not very imposing eitlier 
l)y force of character or intelligence. Ue was, at one 
and the same time, too much inclined to bow down 
before popular opinion and too prone to startle common 

, sense. While there was next to no originality in his 
general pohcy, his expedients m detail often bore the 
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stamp of fautuiitic eccentricity bordering on the ndicu- 
lous. Even Ins ovni party abandoned him to the • 
laughter of the Federalist8» when, in order to preserve 
the American fleet from the danger of rotting, he 
j)roposed to Congress to land it, to store it in a ware- 
house, and thus, hencelorth, to have a navy without \ 
sailors, shut up in ports 'without water! 

His economical views were not of a much higher 
order when he declared that the country would be 
sufficientlv defended bv the construction of two liinuh'ed 
and fifty gun-boats, wiiich would at once ser\'e instead 
of permanent fortifications and ships of the line. No 
one was misled as to the value of this so-called system 
of defence, which was the sport of all professional 
people as soon as it was announced. Congress, never- 
theless, adopted it out of its great indulgence for tlie 
nuhtary conceptions of the President; and which, 
moreover, were really veiy much in unison with the 
general poKcy of the American government It was 
already ap[)arent enougli, that out of the war with 
England and I'rance a great number of annoyances 
must arise. The commercial and maritime states 
earnestly demanded to be protected against the vexa- 
tious acts of the belligerents, who were in the prac- 
tice of coming into their waters to intercept their 
vessels, or impress their sailors. A resj^ectable fleet 
alone could answer this purpose ; but the Democratic 
party which had originated in the agricultural states, 
had long since decided against the formation of a 
national navy. It was, in its cbtimation, a superliuity at 
once costly and dangerous. What, in fact, wtis the 
use of it? To protect commerce? But was it not 
possible to do without commerce ; and would it not be 
better to abandon it altogether than to rum the country 
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by huge armaments, and to expose it to the temptation 
of entering into competition witli tlie great maritime 
powers? Jeflcrson was not lar from sharing these 
views ; but» as head of the govenmient, he could not 
take up such a decided position. To give a seeming 
satisfaction to the northern states without causing um- 
brage to his party ; to furnish America with a na\7, 
but an economical and unaggressive navy, which the 
Democrats could support without inconsistency, and 
with whicli the L^ovenmient could amuse the country 
without rumiing the risk of being tempted by it to 
a haughtier defence of the American flag than was 
agreeable to it — such was the problem which Jefferson 
tliought he had resolved by building his gun- boats. 
The result was, that American commerce remained 
defenceless ; the insolence of the belligerents increased 
from day to day, and from weakness to weakness the 
United States glided into war without being in the least 
prepared ibr it. This extreme consequence of the 
system of peace and economy at any price, was not 
destined, however, to evolve itsdf under Jefferson's 
administration. During his hrst presidency he had 
reaped all that his predecessors had sown ; during his 
second presidency he had contrived to gain enough 
time to leave to his successor the task of reaping the 
fruits of his poUcy. 
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CiJAPT£B X. 
1805—1809. 

Jefferson's seookd pRESiDENcr — division and ocntRupnotr 

OF TBB DEMOCRATIO PARTT — ^LOWBRtNQ OF THE limLLECTUAL 

STANDARD IN O0NORB8S BDRR'S GONSPIRACT JBPFIRSON'S 

relations with HI8 CABINBT — HISONDEBSTANDINOS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AND FRANCE ON THE RIGHTS 
OF NEUTRALS — WISE AND FIRM ATTITUDE TAKEN BT WA8HIN0- 
TON WTTR RESPECT TO BELLI0IRIS1S— JEFPBBS0N*8 QOAKSM 
SYSTEM — QUARREL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ENG- 
LAND GROWS MORE VIOLENT — THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 
AND THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL — THE EMBAROO — VIOLENT 

AGITATIONS IN THE STATES OF NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS 

RAISES THE KMHAPvOO AND SrOSTlTl TES NON-ISTERCOVRSE 

JEFFEns'>N' KKTri:NS TO PRIVATF. LIFE, LFAVING TO HIS SUC- 
CESSOR TU£ TASK OF REAnKQ TU£ FRUITS OF UIS POUCT. 

WniLE the insolence of the bcllicrerents was pre- 
paring great vexations for Jefferson, the moral 
aspect of his party was giving him many causes of disgust 
Confusion took possession of the Democratic {)lialaiix. 
Violent quarrels had publicly broken out in it ; it was 
turning against itself its whole arsenal of denunciations 
and insults. The republicans, by their attack upon eadi 
other, were at length dragging into broad day all the 
liixity of principle and all the corruption existing in a 
party which had presumed to constitute itself the cham- 
pion of the plain good sense of tlic American people 
against the monarchical dreams of the federalists, and 
the guardian of public morality against the ' corrupt 
squadron' of llamiltou. At !N"cw York, Chuton a faction, 
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after havincr come to an understanding with Livingstone's 
faction for the purpose of suborning the legislature, 
and puFcbaaing fix>m it in hard cash the privil^e of 
establishing a democratic bank intended to compete 
with the Federal banks, most virtuously, in 1805, re- 
buked its former ally for having, under similar circuni- 
stances, speculated on the venahty of certain senators a 
little too exclusively to its own adizantage. In Fhila- 
delphia, M'Kean. the governor, one of tlie most violent 
leaders of the Democratic party, found liimself quite 
outdone by a little knot of ultra-radicals who aimed at 
suppressing barristeis, at destroying the irremovability 
of the judges, and reducing the j)L'riod of service in the 
Senate to one year. In order to defend both the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania and common sense from the 
attacks of the * Mends of the people,' the governor was 
reduced to the necessity of laying bare in the ])id3lic 
newspapers the tuq^itudes of his former friends. One 
had been an English spy, another guilty of swindling, 
a third of robbing the public Beplies not a whit less 
acrimonious nor less personal were showered down in 
abundance, and the rage of these bretln en, now turned 
into enemies, became so blind that there was reason 
to fear a civil war. 

In the midst of these disgracefid dissensions, Jeffer- 
son s principal care was to keep aloof from them; his 
principal consolation to think, that, with a httle pru- 
dence, he might reach the threshold of his retreat 
without embroiling himsehf with any of his old ad- 
herents, and so aist on those who were to follow him 
the disagreeable task of having to choose between the 
different fractions of the party.* This hope was de- 

* Jefferson's Works, vol* hr. p. 555 ; Letter to Dr. Lpgisn, May 11, 
1805. 
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Htiiied to be soon disappointed. It was easy enonoh for 
the President to ignore local quarrels, but uot so easy 
to ignore the discussions in Congress. In the session 
of 1805, Mr. John Bandolph, who was the government 
leader in the House of Representatives, had, in a very 
• unseemly debate, given the members of the Cabinet 
some most disagreeable proofs of his ill-will. Georgia 
having ceded to the United States the territory which 
now forms the states of Mississippi and Alabama, the 
Federal government had to examine into the validity 
of the fn'ants made in this vast reinon by the different 
powers which had successively had jurisdiction over it. 
Among the grantees were four oompanies which, by 
associating with them in their operations the majority 
of the two branches of the Georgian legislature, had 
contrived to ol)tain more than twenty millions of acres 
for the sum of live hundred thousand dollai-s. The 
bargain was so evidently a fraudulent one, the vote 
which sanctioned it was so notoriously stained with 
corruption, that the Georgian legislature itself, recently 
re-elected under the influence of the feelini; aroused l)y 
this nefarious job, had tliought it its duty to repeid the 
gfant The companies, however, had time enough to 
transfer by sales, bona fide or otherwise, a great portion 
of their lands into the hands of thb-d parties, wdio de- 
clared they had been induced to purcliase on the faitli 
of a legislative act, and maintained that they coidd not 
be evicted. Jefferson's cabinet, aflter deUberating on 
their daims, recommended Congress to indemnify 
them for the loss they would incur by their eviction, 
which they rated at live millions of dollai's. This was, 
in fact, giving them about ten times more than the 
original purchasers had paid. Such an act of prodi- 
gality appeared monstrous, to John Bandolpli, and he 
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opposed it ill a manner that was highly offensive to tlie 
cabinet la the estimation of this despotic maa of 
the people, no one could be honest the moment he 
ceased to be on his side. He therefore did not hesitate 
to declare on the tloor of the house, that all tliosu who 
supported the proposed compromise were either per- 
sons to be benefited by it, or else persons bought by 
those who were so. Though the Democratic majority 
was beginning to grow weary of the dictatorial man- 
ners and insolent extravagance of its leader, Eiindolph, 
nevertheless, made such an impression on the house as 
to cause the rejection of the bill The administration 
did not f»>rgive him this freak. One of Mr. Eandolph's 
friends, having suggested to Jefferson that it would be 
easy to tame this intractable demagogue by appointing 
him minister to London, only got from the President 
a peremptory refusal. Enraged at finding himself of so 
little account among men whom he had been accus- 
tomed to treat as dependents, Bandolph merely waited 
for the beginning of the session of 1806 to proclaim 
open war against the government. lie carried off with 
him hardly as many as half a dozen follow^ers, and the 
house recovered much more easily than he had antici- 
pated from the emotion caused by his defection. But, 
for all this, it did not the less leave a vacancv in the 
Democratic staff difficult to lill up. The majority which 
remained fiEdthful to Jefferson was less enlightened than 
numerous ; it had great need of being led, and it in- 
cluded no one who could replace Iiandol[)h. 

Eveiy step of the demomitic spirit ui advance was 
marked by a subsidence of the intellectual level of the 
national representatives. Beally superior men were 
beginning to feel a disgust for public hfe. The mass 
of the people very wiiliiigly dispeu^cd with their aid, 
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and was exceedingly satisfied at being represented by 

none but its own peers. Thus mediocrity was more 
and more engrossing its favour, and Jefferson, who was 
constantly paying compliments to the good sense and 
good feeling of Congress, was eveiy moment made to 
feel how much the two houses were beneath their 
official position. In the month of April 180G, it wa.s 
in the Senate he desiicd to see one of his friends, 
Mr. Nicholas, a clever man, who seemed but little 
anxious to quit his retirement : — 

*A majority of the Senate,' he writes to him, ' moans well. 
But Tracy and Bayard (Federalists) are too dexterous for 
them, and have very much influenced their proceedings. . . . 
Seven Feileralista votinjL? always in phalanx, and joined by 
some discontented RepuV)]icans, somr oblique ones, some 
capricious, have so often made a majority as to produce very 
Berious embarrassment to the public operations; and very 
mnch do I dread the submitting to them, at the next session, 
any treaty which can be made with either England or Spain, 
when I consider that five joining the Federaliats can defeat a 
friendly settlement of our affiunu* * 

In the month of February 1807, it was m the House 
of Bepresentatives that he misled and regretted the 
absence of his fhend : — 

Never did the calls of patriotism more loudly assail you 
than at this moment After excepting the Federalists, who 
0 will be twenty-seven, and the little hand of schismatics, who 
will he three or four (all tongue), the residue of the House 
of Representatives is as well-disposed a body of men as I 
ever saw collected ; but there is no one whose talents and 
stan(lin<^, taken together, have weight enough to give him 
the lead. The consequence is, that there is no one who 
will undertake to do the pubUc business, and it remaios 
undone, t • 

^ Jeflferaoii*8 Woxks, vol. v. p. 4. 

t Ibid, vol V. p. 48; Letter to Nicholas, Februaty 25, 1807. 

T 
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Thus feebly composed, Congress could neither exer- 
cise an eflTectual control over the Cabinet, nor yet be an 

efTectual prop to it. llahitiuilly deferential, even to 
servility, to tlie bliglitest wishes of the President, the 
majori^ would, at times, be perfectly deaf to his call ; 
it would sanction without enquiry the least reasonable 
and most vexatious acts of tlie administration, and 
then lend itself, without intentional ill-will, to the in- 
sidious manoeuvres of the opposition; always prompt 
to return to its obedience, but always incapable of 
effacing the damage done by its caprices to the moral 
influence of the President. The nation resembled 
Congress ; like the latter, it was, at the same time, 
vety much attached to its government, and very much 
exposed to be taken by surprise : thus it was enough 
for the bold filibuster, once vice-president of the United 
States, Colonel Purr, to give out that the administration 
was secretly encouraging him to make au expedition 
against Mexico^ in order to succeed in persuading 
• numbers of good citizens to embark in a mad and 
mysterious adventure, the principal object of which 
seems to have been to induce the western states to 
revolt, and to plunder the bank of New Orleans.* 
But no sooner did Jefferson, in a proclamation, put 
the country on its guard against the factious designs 
of ]5urr, tlian the sympathy which this little Catiline % 
met with in the west wjis followed by a panic. Jefferson 
thought he could Uike advantage of this creditable 
feeling of alarm for the purpose of imparting fi. special 
solemnity to the suppression of the pitiftd outbreak, 
by which the nuu'derer of Hamihon consummated his 
career ; he therefore applied to ^Jongress for the sus- 

• 1806-1S07. 
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pendon of die habeas corpus. The Senate, adjourning 
all other business, passed a bill for this pujpose 
unanimously, but scarcely had the bill passed, when 
certain rumoura, skilfully circulated by the President's 
enemies, and greedily swallowed by die public, inter- 
posed, in the most unexpected way, to cause the failure 
of tlie measure in the House of llepresentatives. The 
alarm produced by Burr s conspiracy was, so they said, 
▼eiy much exaggerated ; the administration knew this 
better than anybody, but it exaggerated the danger in 
order to swuU \is> own importance, and give itself the 
air of having saved the country. The bill was rejected 
by a migonty of 113 against 19.* 

Extreme^ mortified at this check, Jefferson was all 
the more violent in his resolution to establish Burr's 
guilt in a court of justice. Forgetful of what was due 
to the dignity of his position, he seo'etly made himself 
the manager of the prosecution ; he descended into all 
the detaik of the indictment with virulent minuteness ; 
he gave instructions to the Feder^ attorney-general; 
he played upon his vanity, inflamed his hatred, and was 
incessantly warning him against the supposed leaning 
and dishonesty of Ohief-Jusdce Marshall, a firm and 
upright magistrate, whose Federalist opinions made 
him an object of suspicion to the government. All the 
trouble which Jefferson gave himself was useless ; the 
evidence shed an insufficient hght on Burr's intrigues, 
and he was acquitted by the juzy.f The President 
exclaimed, in his wrath, that there could be no safety 
for the Union as long as the judges contiiuied to be 
appointed for hfe, and political justice admiuistered by 

* January 26, 1S07. f September, 1807. 

t2 
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a body placed above the periodical revolutions which 

took place in the other bodies of the State.* 

But this intolerant democrat, wlio thought it so insup- 
portable a thing that the constitution should refuse him 
the means of expelling his political enemies from the 
judicial bench, submitted with the best possible grace 
to a partnership in the executive power which the 
constitutioa was very far from imposing on him. 

* Our government,* be wrote to Mr. William Short, the 

12th of June, 1807, * although in theory subject to be 
directed by the unadvised will of the President, is, and from 
its origin has been, a very different thing in practice. The 
minor business in each department is doiw l»y the head of 
the department, on consultation with the President alone. 
But all matters of importance or difficulty are submitted to 
all the heads of departments composing the Cabinet, some- 
times by the President*B consulting them separately and 
successively^ as ihey happen to call on him; but in the 
greatest cases by calling them together, discussing the sub- 
ject maturely^ and finally taking the vote, in which the 
President counts himself but as one. So that in all im^ 
portant cases the executiye is^ in fact, a Directory, which 
oertainly the President might control; but of this tiiere was 
never an example^ either in the first or the present adminis- 
tration.' • 

Washington would not, I am inclined to believe^ 
have recognised his own government in this portrait ; 
he would not have admitted that, during his adminis- 
tration, tlie executive had been in the liaiuls of a Direc- 
tory. The responsible head of the State, he bad not 
shared the supreme power with anyone; his cabinet 
was simply regarded by him as a council, very carefully 
listened to, but never sovereign. Among the great 

* Jeflfersoii*8 Woifa, yoL t. pp. 68, 199. 
I Ibid. YoL y. p. 94. 
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men of his order, Washington was perhaps tlie one 
who, whether in war or politics^ most consulted his 
subordinates before deciding on a ooune of action, and 
who, having once decided, the least troubled himself 
about other men's opinions or obstacles of any kind. 
Ilis intelUgence was neither very ready nor \ery inven- 
tive ; he required a council which could offer him sugr 
gestions fiom which to select, and it was after maturely 
weighing the various (pinions offered to him that he fixed 
upon his own witli niatcliless accuracy of judgement 
and energy of purpose. Evidence, were it requisite, 
could be derived from Jefferson's memoirs to show that 
Washington's decision was not always Or necessarily 
that of the majority ; but what matters it ? It was a de- 
cision, and this alone suffices to bring out distinctly the 
inversion of the relations between the President and his 
cotmdllors which Jefferson had permitted to creep in. 

It was especially during his second administration 
that this inversion of the old relations became con- 
spicuous. It was now no longer the Cabinet submitting 
its ideas to the President, but the President submitting 
his ideas to the Cabinet, or rather to the Secretary of 
State, Madison, whose influence was evidently tending 
to become ascendant in the government. By character, 
however, Madison was not a leader ; the instinct of 
command was deficient in him ; but, by his position as 
well as by his intellectual qualifications, he had a hold 
upon his natural chie£ He was Jefiferson's presumptive 
heir, and in virtue of this had some right to influence 
the course of affairs which he must soon be called upon 
to conduct on liis sole responsibility to a good issue, 
Jefferson very willingly conceded this right to him. 
Far from evincing any jealousy of this minister, whom 
public opinion already indicated aa his successor, his 
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anxiety, on tlie contrary, seemed to be to make room 
for him. He had had more than enough of the pr^ 
ridency. Its eflScient power had been very much en- 
feebled in his liands, and could no longer compensate 
a heiU't somewhat proud for the servitude it imposed. 
He has himself told us that he was weary of an office 
in which he could not do more good than numbers of 
otliei-j? who were anxious for it, antl wherein he had 
nothing more to gain than endless toil and the daily 
loss of fiiends. 

Among the questions which divided his friends 
tlie most important were those on foreign policy. 
Leaning to Prance and hatred of Great Britam had been 
for a long while the rallying points of the Democratic 
party; but the affix>nt8 received from the Directory, 
the designs of the First Consul upon Louisiana, his at- 
tempts at uncontrolled despotism and universal mon- 
archy, had veiy sensibly cooled down the enthusiasm 
of the Americans in favour of the French revolution ; 
and a good number of Democrats had even come to 
regard England as the bulwark of hbertr, a view which 
the bulk of the party rejected as heretical, but which, 
at certain moments, Jefferson himself seemed quite dis- 
])()sed to adopt. Li point of fact, he was very much 
distracted between tlie repugnance he had for the 
* modem Auila^ and the rancour he still cherished 
against his ancestral country, and these two sentim^ts 
had dominion over him alternatclv, accordinHv as the 
necessity of harmonising his sympathies with those of 
his friendi, or the events of the day acted on his mind. 
His impressions, whatever they might be, were always 
very strong, and were able to make him sometimes 
exaggerate, and sometimes forget, liis well-conaidered 
and customary policy. He required a moderator, and 
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Madison was very well (lualified fur this oflicc, whicli, 
moreover, he had for a long while discharged iu favour 
of his illustrious irieiid. Mild, amiable, judicious, and 
methodical, the very last thing that could happen to 
the Secretary of State would have been to give way to 
passion. • A Federalist by instinct, he had become a 
Democrat from calculation, and never dive i iied from the 
line which was distinctive of his party. He persisted, 
therefore, in the policy of a French alliance, and gently 
won back the President, whenever the latter showed 
any disposition to abandon it. During the summer of 
1805, being alone at Monticello, far from his ministers, 
Jefferson experienced one of these temptations to draw 
nearer to Great Britain. The French government had 
recently given him \arious reasons to be displeased. 
A serious dillerence had ai'isen between Spain and the 
United States with respect to the limits of Louisiana, 
which the Americans wished to extend so far to the 
east as to include a part of Florida, and the haughty 
countenance given by the French dij)]omatists to 
Spaius resistance excessively baulked their cupidity, 
and wounded their vanity. The Emperor's minister at 
Washington had, in addition to this, most gratuitously 
offended the Federal government by notifying to it in 
a cavalier tone his desire that General Moreau, a French 
exile, should not be too w annly received in America. 
It was on being informed of this piece of impertinence 
that the Ftoident broke out : — 

'The style of that government,' he wrote to the Secretary 
of State, *m the Spanish business was calculated to excite 
indignation ; but it was a case in which that might have done 
injury. But the present is a case which would justify some 

notice, in order to let them underst^lnd we are not of those 
powers who will receive and execute luiuidatcs. ... I am 
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t 

stroDgly impressed witii a belief of hostile and treacherous 

intentions against us on the part of France, and that we 

should lose no time in securing sumetbiug more than a 
mutual friendship with Euglaud.' • 

And lie suV)mitted to Madison the plan of a prospect- 
ive treaty Avitii Great Britain, by wliich thfs power 
was to oiiprage to guarantee the possession of Florida to 
the United States, if, in the event of their wishing to 
maintain their right to the disputed territory, they 
should decide on making common cause with her 
against France and Spain — a diplomatic conceit for- 
gotten almost as soon as made, and which, shortly under 
the Secretary of State's influence, appeared so little 
democratic to the President, that, finding it necessary, 
some sLx months afterwards, to exj)]ain the causes of 
his nipture with Eandolph, he put the idea of a league 
with England amongst the most insupportable heresies 
of the dissident £Biction.f The Cabinet had, in fact, 
adopted a policy diametrically the opposite of that which 
Jefferson suggested, and whicli Eandolph was still cry- 
ing up in Congress. It was bent, not on conquering 
Florida, but on buying it ; not on braving Napoleon, 
but on indirectly replenishing his exchequer ; not on 
uniting with England, but on repl}ing by reprisals on 
its commerce to its violation of the freedom of the 
seas. J 

From 1793, the rights and duties of the United 
States as neutrals were the subject of almost all their 

misunderstandings with Europe. England and France, 
while professing opposite opinioos on this most im- 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. pp. 58:1-587 ; Letter to Madison, 
August 25, 1805. 

f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 591 ; Letter to Duane, March 22, 1806. 
i March 180C. 
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portal it matter, but too often pursued a similar and 
equally spoliatory course. England maintained its old 
maritime jurisprudenoe, which France declared con-' 
trary to modem intematioiial law, but which she fre* 
quently applied by way of reprisal to those Powers 
who violated, what in her eyes was natural law, by 
permitting it to be violated by Great Bhtaiu. In point 
of fact» the object of Great Britain was to suppress all 
neutral commerce not earned on for her own benefit, 
and of France to interdict the very state of neutrality 
itself. Washington undertook to resist the first of these 
pretensions without yielding to the second, and had 
succeeded solely by adopting a policy opgpsed to that of 
the Democratic party. Desirous to maintain peace, he 
prepared for war ; his great aim was to make himself 
formidable, and to show himself neither insolent nor 
hostile. Borne ambitious and insane men, also giving 
themsdves out as amdous to maintain peace, had 
asserted, even in his day, that, in order to bring England 
to repentance, it was necessaiy to place the American 
flag under the protection of estiiblished principles, and 
British industry under the fire of a war of taiilTs. 
Intimate^ persuaded that inflexible pretensions and 
disguised hostilities would inevitably lead to an open 
rupture, Washington prudently decUned making him- 
seli' the champion of any particular view of maritime 
law ; he accepted and appealed to no other rule than 
that of existing treaties ; all he proposed to himself was 
to obtain the relinquishment or mitigation of practices 
which were most prejudicial to American interests ; he 
recommended to CJongress no measures more menacing 
than that of preparing to arm ; and when the House 
of Eepresentatives had nearly rendered war inevitable, 
by adopting some violent resolutions agunst England, 
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he abruptly stx>pped the national Iciiislaturc in its mis- 
cliievou-s course by aunouneing to the Senate tliat he 
had appouited Mr. Jay envoy extraordinaiy to the 
Court of St James's, in order to effect, if possible, a 
peaceful setdement of the differences between the two 
nations by means of negotiation. 

The treaty of friendship, coniniei ce, and navigation 
concluded hi Loudon in 1794, was the frmt of tliis 
policy. This treaty certainly did not put an end to all 
grounds of dispute between the two nations; it certainly 
did not decide all the questions at issue in favour of 
America ; but it re-estabhshed a good feeling between 
the two governments, and enabled them to regulate in 
a spirit of kindness and mutual respect any differences 
that remained unsettled. It did not formally secure 
American seamen against the danger of being impressed 
by mistake, but it animated the Engiisli Cabmet with a 
desire to repair such mistakes and avoid them in future ; 
it did not explicitly oblige England to abandon the 
practice of 1756, by which she debarred neutrals from 
any commerce with the colonial })Ossessions of her 
enemies, but it imposed upon her tlie engagement to 
give full compensation to those American citizens whose 
ships had been seized and condemned in virtue of this 
practice ; it did not prevent her regarding and seizing 
provisions as contral)and of war, but it bound her to 
pay the owners the value of the cargo. In spite of 
many omissions in the treaty, in spite of the violent 
popular clamour with which it was assailed, Washington 
thought it his duty to ratify it. Events showed he w^as 
in the riglit. This s])irited act secui'ed to the country 
twelve years of peace and commercial prosperity, and 
was worth to the m^chants who had suffered by 
English spoliations more than fifty millions of ficanca. 
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In vain could it be objected that it provoked the Direc- 
tory to increase its predator}^ attacks upon American 
commerce, The firmness of the government of the 
United States, and its preparations for war, acted upon 
France as they had acted upon England. On the 13th 
of September, 1800, under the administration of the 
First Consul, a treaty, which rebuked the vexatious pre- 
tensions of the Directory, was signed at Paris ; a n^o- 
tiation having for its object to fix the indemnity due to 
the merchants who had suffered from French spolia- 
tions wa-s opened, and on the 13th of April, 1803, at the 
time of the cession of Louisiana to the United States, the 
amount of this indemnity was fixed at twenty millions 
of fiwcs. The policy of the Federalists had been suc- 
cessful with the two belligerents in turn ; the policy 
of the Democrats was now to have its trial. 

From the time of his accession to power^ Jefferson 
had, on all questions of neutral rights, taken up a 
position quite different from that of Washington. He 
seemed to attach much more imporUmce to not com- 
promising principles than to defending, practically and 
according to the exigencies of the moment, the interests 
of American navigation. He devised a theory touching 
the future law of nations, which would have done no 
less than deprive belligerents of the right of search, 
and, while acknowledging that the time for imposing 
this new doctrine on the world was not yet come, he 
prematurely decided on not renewing any treaties at 
variance with it, choosing rather to leave the American 
flag without any diplomatic protection than to accept 
incomplete guarantees for its security.* The United 
States government, therefore, sufiered Ja/s treaty to 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. pp. 408-412, 413-416. 
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expire in 1803, without renewing its maritimeprovisioii& 
In 1804, Jefferson had ahready learned by experience 

how dangerous and foolish it is tx) suppress formal 
compacts between nations, and had felt the necessity 
of sacrificing several points of his doctrine to the ex* 
pediency of again binding Ghreat Britain by a treaty ; 
but, wliile returning to a more sensible course, he could 
not so completely divest his mind of its first mistake 
as to be able to give up an imperative pretension, which 
rendered the success of his negotiation impossible. Of 
all the rights which Great Britain arrogated to herself, 
that of searching for, and seizing, deserters from her 
ships on board American merchantmen, was at once the 
most questionable, the most vexatious, and the most 
essential to the support of her navy. She could neither 
exercise it without encroaching on the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and ^equently infringing, however 
unintentionally, the pmonal hberty of their citizens, 
nor yet abandon it without running die risk of losing 
a great part of her crews by desertion. The Uniiud 
States had a right to protest against this abuse; but 
England had so great an interest in maiataining it, 
that the American government could not reasonably 
expect she would relinquish it, unless constrained to do 
so by superior force. But such a force the American 
government had not, and could not for a long time 
have ; it did nothing even towards acquiring it, and 
situated as the affairs of the world then were, the good- 
will of the United States was of infinitely less im[)oit- 
ance to England than the preservation of her seamen. 
To make the settiementof this question of impressment 
the sine qud non of a treaty with Great Britidn, was to 
render a treaty impossible. 
Here was the radical defect of the instructions traos- 
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mitted to Mr. Munroe, minister of the United States to 

England,* on the 5th of January, 1804. While tliis 
agent was pursuing a chimera, the Enghsh Admiralty, 
no longer bound by any diplomatic stipulations, and 
emboldened by the wei^ess of the American navy, 
arrogantly resumed its tyrannical practices ; it revived 
the system of 1756 in all its rigour, it multiplied paper 
blockades, it more and more made use of its pretended 
search for deserters a means of manning its navy. In 
less than three years the British cruisera had, by tbeir 
irregular captures, caused the insurance offices of the 
sii\Lde port of PhDadelphia a loss of more than five 
millions of fimcs, and carried ofif £rom American 
merchant vessels more ihan three thousand 8eamen.f 
Jefferson, in 1806, found himself, ynih respect to 
England, in a position analogous to that which Wash- 
ington occupied in 1794, with this difference, however, 
that there was much less exasperation of feeling at 
home, that public opinion was less eager to force the 
government into retaliatory acts, and that consequently 
a sound policy was much more open to him. But 
Jefferson and Madison had been for a long time under 
the influence of a £alse and routine impression, which 
urged them to provoke a war without wishing for it 
They fancied that the United States government held 
in its hand the industrial energies of England, and that 
without drawing a sword, by mere custom-house regu- 
lations, it could dry up the sources of the wealth of the 
Tulers of the ocean, hold their power in check, and 
compel them to abandon their pretensions. Misled by 
the recollection of the formidiible leagues which, from 

* AnMrifian State Papers vol iii. p. 81. 
t Ibid. yoL iL pp. 742-745, 776. 
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1767 to 1774, had been formed in the province against 

the consumption of English merchandise and the export 
of American products, they figured to themselves that 
the heroic expedient of passive resistance, which the 
colonies had made nise of against the mother-<M)unti7, 
before unfurling the flag of independence, was still at 
the service of the United States, now become a nation. 
They foi^ot that, even at the time of the revolution, 
American commerce had not easily consented to give 
up its dealings with England, and efiace itself for the 
purpose of defendijig the rights of the country. That 
spirit of self-denial and resignation, wliich enthusiasm 
for the cause of public hberty, combined with habits of 
fidelity to the crown, had with diihcully instilled into 
the American merchants, the feeble government of the 
United States could hardly undertake to require from 
them ; it was in no condition whatever to be able to 
constrain the great people over whose interests it was 
boimd to watch, to remain for a long time the passive 
spectator of its own ruin, and to undergo the privations 
of war without the stimulus of looking forward to any 
of its lionours. To sever tlie commercial ties between 
the two countries was to lead them inevitably to a 
rupture; to close the American market against Eng- 
land was to deprive her of every inducement to attach 
any value to the maintenance of peace, was to provoke, 
her to use her strength in order to reconquer commercial 
relations with the United States by force of arms. 

The custom-house prohibitions which received the 
sanction of Congress in 1806 were the first step to the 
system of embargo and non-intercourf^e, of whicli the 
war of 1812 was the natural consequence. At the 
moment when Congress was thus committing an act of 
hostihty against Great Britain, what were its military 
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and naval preparations ? It fixed the number of sailors 
to be placed at the President's disposal for the defence 
of the country at 925. Scarcely had it made this great 
patriotic efibrt, when Mr. Pitt's death, and the accession 
of Hr. Fox to the ministry, produced a sudden change 
in Jefferson's plans and diplomatic views. Mr. Fox had 
always shown himself favourable to the United States. 
The President thought he could easily obtain from him 
the concessions and reparations which he had in vain 
asked from his predecessor. Under this persuasion 
he connnissioned Mr. William Pinkney to proceed to 
London, to resume, in concert with Mr. ^lunroe, the 
negotiations begun in 1804 ; he was most prodigal of 
his flatteries to the new administration, conjuring it not 
to tiake offence at the threatening measures adopted by 
Congress, measures directed, he ^aid, not against the 
English nation, but against Mr. Pitt. He reprcseuta 
England as the natural Mend of the United States; 
* leans to the belief* he says, *that an English ascend- 
ency at sea is safer for us than that of France and 
anticipates the settlement of their difTerences from his 
confidence in tlie well-known integrity and good sense 
of Mr. Fox.* As soon as Congress had reassembled, 
the custom-house prohibitions yoted at the dose of the 
last session were, in fact, suspended ; but the real obstacle 
to the success of the negotijition was not removed. In 
virtue of their instructions, the commi^iouers of the 
United States were restricted from agreemg to any 

# 

• .JclFLrson'M Works, vt.l. v. pp. 9-13 ; Letter to Munroe. Xo 
two countries,' lie writes, ' luivc m') niaiiv points of common intercBt 
and frienilsliip ; and tljo rnlrrs must l-e great bunglers indeed if, 
with such dirsposition, tliey l)reak asunder.' "Wliat a cen.sure on the 
disgraceful policy purf^ued l»y his successor, MadisoU| a few y«ir« 
ailer, uud ou hia own immediately alU'r I] 
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treaty which did not contain, on tlic part of Great 
Britain, a formal renunciation of the right of taking its 
seamen out of American merchant vessels. Messrs. 

Piukuey and Muiiroe very soon perceived that there 
was not the shghtest chance of their obtaining such 
aconceBBion. The Enghsh government showed itself 
quite disposed to undertake that the right of search 
diould be put in practice with the greatest posdble 
moderation ; it even made them understand that it 
might be inclined not to make use of it; but it posi- 
tively refused to sacrifice it in principle; on all the 
odier points in dispute it was, moreover, disposed to 
make the largest concesmons. Li spite of their in* 
structions, the two American agents were of opinion 
that it would be madness to lose the bene&t of these 
friendly arrangements by obstmately insisting on the 
settlement of the question of impressment They 
agreed, therefore, to omit all allusion to it in the con- 
vention they were negotiating, and they signed a treaty 
which, though taking Mr. Jay's for its basis, was in 
many respects more, advantageous than that to the 
United States. Jefferson refused to ratify it* Mean- 
while, Pitt returned to office in England, and the 
admirable opportunity wliicli tlio President had of 
re-establishing amicable relations between the two 
countries was completely thrown away. On one side 
and the other all attempts at friendly adjustment were 
now at an end ; bad feeling increased, and bad laitli 
became the order of the day. If an American sailor 
suited the purpose of an English cruiser, he was imme- 

* [ Jeffenon bad the hnmUiation of liTing to aee a war, brought 
on erentuallj in 1S12- by bis own ibUy, oondaded by a treaty in 
wbicb the qneation of impressment was utterly ignored, tboo^ it 
bad been Uie pretended ground of the quarrel.] 
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diately claimed and seized as a runaway seaman. If 
an English seaman deserted, and found his way to the 
United States, he was forth¥rith converted into an 
American citizen. The state govemments granted him 
letters of naturalization, or false certificates of birth ; 
the ofTicers of the Federal irovcniment admitted him 
into the navy ; and whenever his former officers came 
ashore he had the pleasure of defying them. The 
English deserters on board the United States fngate 
Chesapeake, then lying at Washington, had made them- 
selves so conspicuous in tliis way, as to cause serious 
remonstrances from the ollicer in command of the Eng- 
lish squadron stationed off the coast of Virginia. The 
irritation between the two navies was so violent as to 
give reason to apprehend a collision; still tliu American 
government, in s[ute even of its bravadoes, persisted iu 
its habitual heedlessness and want of preparation, 
neither foreseeing the probability of a conflict nor doing 
anything to come out of it with honour. 

On June 22, 1807, the Chesapeake, under the orders 
of Co!nmodore liarron, quitted its moorings in Hamp- 
ton Roads to proceed to the Mediterranean to relieve 
the Constitution frigate. There was the most improvi- 
dent feeling of security, and the greatest disorder on 
board. The ship's company was new, tlie decks ham- 
pered, the guns in bad condition, and the ammunition 
short. Nothing was in readiness for a fight, when, at 
about seven or eight miles firom the coast, the American 
frigate was hailed by the British shii) IxMjpard. The 
English officer in command. Captain Humphries, in- 
formed Conunodore iiarrou tiiat he had been ordered 
by Admiral Berkeley to search the Chesapeake for 
deserters known to be on board that vessel. Nothing 
could be more contrary to tlie usiigesof civihscd nations 

u 
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than this singidar requirition. The English legists them^ 
selves had never dreamt of asserting that the English 
crown liad juri«jdiction over foreign s]ii|)s of war. Com- 
modore Barron utterly refused to accede to such a 
request ; the English officer insisted, and, his signals not^ 
being attended to, he fired first one shot, then another, 
then a broadside, by which three men were killed on 
board the American frigate, eigliteen wounded, and 
the rigging damaged. Barron himself was hit. The 
American officers exerted themselves in vain to return 
the fire ; they succeeded in loading the guns, but could 
not discharge them. In the alisence of matches, tliey 
with difficulty succeeded in firing one gun by means of a 
piece of lighted charcoal After this mere shadow of 
a defence, Barron, overwhelmed with rage and shame, 
lowered his flag. Several English officers came on 
board, mustered the ship's com[)aiiy, and laid hold of 
the sailors accused of deserting. Barron informed the 
captain of the Leopard that lie regarded himself as his 
prisoner ; the latter repUed that, having fulfilled his 
orders, he had nothing more to ask of the commodore, 
and the English ofhcers witlidrew Avith imj)erthient 
courtesy, leaving the Chesapeake free to pursue its 
course ; a few hours afterwards it returned to the port 
of Norfolk, and the crew, humiliated and indignant, 
communicated their wrath to the country. When such 
an insult has been inllicted on tlie flaf? of a oreat state 
which she cannot insUmtly avenge, small and tardy 
reprisals are as undignified as* they are useless ; and, 
unless resolved to do itself justice by force of arms, the 
outraged coimtry should make it a point calmly to 
demand and wait for the re])aration which is its due. 
Jefierson showed himself equally destitute of resolution 
and coolness after this disagreeable incident, which he 
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had not taken the precaution to prevent. In reality— 
and his correspondence proves it — he wavered betweeu 
peace and war, not knowing which to prefer on his own / 
account or th^t of his country, and anidous to throw 
all the responsibility of the decision upon Congress; 
but lie made it a point at the same time to assume 
a show of vigour. By a pr(icUimation dated July 2, 
1807, he, in order that the outrage upon the Chesapeake 
should not seem to remain for a single instant unavehged, 
gave notice to the EngHsh ships of war to leave the 
American waters — an order as compromising as it was 
ridiculous, as spiteful as it was impotent, to whicli the 
English squadron paid no attention, which the President 
was in no condition to enforce, jwhich excited in the 
English government both *ill-humour and contempt, 
and of which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Canning, availed himself for the i)uipose of cavilling 
about the amount of reparation due to the American 
government, after having thus taken the law in its own 
hands.* 

The United States were hardly more respected in 
Paris than in London. The worse their relations be- 
came with England, and the more impossible their 
alliance with the great rival of France, the less did the 
Emperor Xapoleon think himself called upon to treat 
them with consideration. Their overtures for the pur- 
chase of Elorida had been put aside with disdain ; their 
efforts to obtain on behalf of their merchants the execu- 
tion of the treaty of September 13, 1800, were on the 
point of being ineffectual. Driven from the ocean by 
England, Napoleon had resolved to diive her from the 
continent Kot being able to reduce her by sheer 

• Jufl'erson'b Works, vol. vi. ])p. 53, 63. [See Appendi-x IX. j 
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force, he had hit upon the project of stanring her into 

<a sunvnder by clo^^ing all tlie markets of Europe against 
her ships and her produce — a gigantic chimera, wliich 
the achievement of universal monarchy could not have 
realized, but which tended to lead him in the direction 
of it, and whicli was, in fact, at tlie bottom of the most 
insane, unjust, and disastrous acts of the imperial govern- 
ment — the war in Spain, the absorption of the States 
of the Church and of HoUand into the empure, and the 
Russian war. It was, however, from Great Britain her- 
self that Napoleon borrowed the idea of his continental 
system. Great Britain was the first to make a mon- 
strous abuse of the right of blockade, by arrogating to 
herself the privilege of debarring all the world, by her 
simple orders in council, from any communication with 
entire countries which it could not efTectuaiiy blockade. 
Napoleon took advantage of this to declare, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1806, in his Berlin decree, that he had put the 
British islands in a sUite of blockade, and that in conse- 
quence all correspondence and commerce with England 
were forbidden ; that any ship touching at any English 
port would be excluded firom French ports and those 
subject to France ; that any ship evading this rcizida- 
tion by means of Axlse papers would be considered 
lawful prize; and that all merchandise of English manu* 
&cture would be confiscated.* At first the American 
government affected to regard the Berhn decree as a 
lawful act of internal legislation, in no way infringing 
the rights of neutrals ; in fact, a mere prohibitory regu- 
lation, intended to exclude English produce, and ships 
coming firom England, firom the imperial ports, but not 
authorising French cruisers to capture on the high seas, 
and, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty of 1800, 

• [Sec ApjM'ndix X.] 
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American vessels laden with English produce, or coming 
from England. While Napoleon was occupied with the 
campaign in Poland, the language and conduct of the 
imperial government appeared to justify this interpret 
tation of the Berlin decree ; but as soon as he had 
procured at Tilsit the sanction of Bussia to the conti- 
nental system, he resolved to impose it without exception 
on all neutml powers. On December 18, 1807, the 
Procureur-General of the Council of Prizes was, there- 
fore, officially inforniod by the Grand Judge, Regnier, 
that the Emperor considered that every neutral ship 
clearing out of English ports with an English cargo 
might be lawfully captured by French ships of war. 
In vain did General Armstrong, the American minister 
in raris,desire to be informed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. de Champagny, * if it was His Majesty's in- 
tention to infringe the provisions of the treaty then 
existing between the United States and the French 
empire?** All he could get from the minister, in the 
way of explanation, was a reproachful allusion to the 
excessive submissiveness which the United States were 
showing in their relations with England, and a tolerably 
impertinent invitation to them to join the league which 
all the continent of Europe was forming against her. f 

At the very time when, to justify his applying the 
Berlin decree to the United States in all its severity, 
the emperor was accusing them of having failed in 
their duty as neutrals, by not energetically maintaining 
their rights against Great Britain, the English Cabinet 
pleaded their cowardly submission to the iierlin decree 
as a reason for inflicting upon them those retaliatory 
measures whidi were its reply to the continents 

♦ American State Papers, vol. iii. p. 244. 
t Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 246, 246. 
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system. The ftimous orders in council, published oa 
November 11, 1807, positively prohibited any vessel, 
under pain of capture, to go to any country fix>m 
which the British flag was excluded, without previ- 
ously touchinf; at an English port, paying dues, and 
obtaining a sailing license. Immediately meeting these 
reprisals by other reprisals, Napoleon declared in his 
Milan decree, December 17, 1807, that dl ships sub- 
mitting to the tyrannous injunctions of his enemies 
would be rctrarded in France as havinf; forfeited thcii' 
national rights, and consequently be lawliil prize; quite 
persuaded, moreover, that lie could dispose of the 
United States as he did of their ships, he bluntly 
informs the President that, in fact, war exists between 
Engliind and the United States, and tliat he considei'S 
it as deckued ii'om the day on wliich England pubhshed 
her decrees,*— extraordinary language, which rendered 
it quite superfluous for General Arm^iliong to inform 
his government, as he did, that it had suffered itself to 
fall very low in the estimation of the world, and that 
in Paris people liad but a very sorry idea either of its 
pride or its strength. It is believed here 'that we 
cannot do much, and even that we will not do what we 
have the power of doing.' f 

The flag of the United States, shut out from all com- 
munication with the whole world by two rival nations, 
their commerce intercepted whatever its destination 
might be, their vessels pillaged by the English if they 
did not purchase in England a license to navigate the 
ocean, and exposed for having ])urchased it to be cap- 
tured by the French, the mother-country levying tribute 
upon their citizens just as before their independence, 

* American State Papers, vol. iii. 249. 
f Ibid. vol. iii. p. 256. 
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a foreign despot anrogating to himself the right of 
dedding for them on the question of peace and war«— 
such were the results of Jefferson's policy. He had 

supposed that, in the midst of a world in anns, America 
could, without danger, remain unanued ; that, in order 
to have her neutrally respected, she had only to make 
a great noise about her rights and - her custom-houses, 
to take very high ground, to show herself very exacting 
in London and very obsequious in Paris. lie had 
managed neither to make a timely accommodation of 
differences with Great Britain nor to gain credit with 
France for his imfnendly relations with England, and 
he found himself engaged in squabbles at the same 
with two tyrannies, which liis predecebsors were skillful 
enough to get successively rid of. 

During the whole summer of 1807, the President 
continued in the same state of mind in which the 
assault of the Chesapeake had left him, inclined to 
break with England, though still hesitating ; very much 
tempted to avail himself of the excellent opportunity 
which Great Britain afforded him of increasing the 
strength of his government by a just and popular war, 
but greatly dazzled, too, by the desire of at length 
putting into execution his great political discovery, — 
that is, of enforcing international justice by simple 
custom-house r^ulationa The news of the violation 
of the treaty of September 30, 1800, at last brought 
Jeflerson's doubts to an end. It was hardly at the 
moment when ifrance was rivalling England in in- 
justii;^, that he could decently side with the former 
against the latter ; it was necessary, at all events for 
a time, to affect equal indignation against the two 
culprits, without involving himself in the signal folly of 
what was at that time called a triangular war, — that 
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is to say, a war with two nations at the same time at 
war with each other. He resolved, therefore, to bring 
the commerce of both belligerents indiscriminately 
imder the commercial ban which he had first thontrht 
of, with a view to EngUmd only, and wliich, in fact, 
could not seriously afTec t any other power ; since, being 
mistress of the seas, England alone could at that time 
trade freely with the United States. Seizing the oppor- 
tnnity of the now construction ])ut npon tlic Bcilin 
decree, and under the pretext of screening American 
vessels from the perils to which they were exposed by 
the violence of the contending powers in Europe, 
Jefierson proposed to Congress to pass an embargo 
net, forbidding any ship, under penalty of seizure, 
whatever its flag, to clear out irom an American [)ort 
for any foreign port, — a measure which completely 
extinguished all commercial operations, which made 
all communication with Great Britain unlawful, and 
which consequently squared marvellously w. ll with the 
coptinental system. Accordingly, M. de Champagny 
could hardly find expresaons of admiration sufficiently 
strong for ^the grand and courageous sacrifice to which 
the Americans had voluntarily submitted,' and Napoleon 
thought of nothing else but how best to enable them to 
carry it out efiectually. In testimony of his respect for 
the embargo^ he caused all American ships which 
touched at any French port to be seized and confiscated. 
* It was evident,' he said, ' that these vessels must be 
acting in defiance of the regulations of their country, 
and he was much too sincere an ally of the Amei ican 
government not to aid it in executing its own decrees.' 
The cabinet of St. James, on the contrary, professed to 
be too sincere a friend of American commerce not to 
encourage it to revolt against its government. 
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In huc^ the encouragements pvea to ships which 
succeeded in breaking the embargo, were the only 
marks of concern about the matter which Jefferson 
could elicit from Mr. Canning. In vain did he engage 
to restore the commercial relations between the two 
countiles, if England would revoke her orders in 
council. Mr. Canning haughtily replied that ' England 
would ncwr consent to any step wliicli could even niis- 
takingly be construed into concession while the smallest 
link of the confederacy remains undissolved, or while it 
can be a question whether the plan devised for her 
destruction lias, or has not, completely failed, or been 
unequivocally abandoned adding, with cutting irony, 
that, ' had it been possible for His Majesty to make 
any sacrifice for the repeal of the embargo, without 
appearing to deprecate it as a measure of hostility, he 
would gladly have facilitated it^ removal, as a measure 
of inconvenient restriction to the American peopla'* 
The United States had, in fact, more to sufier than Qreat 
Bntain from the state of blockade to which they had 
voluntarily sentenced themselves, and Jefferson himself 
was not long in a condition to be deluded as to the 
effectiveness of the embargo as a mode of diplomatic 
coercion. From the month of January 1808, he had 
ceased to regard it in any other light than as an expe- 
dient for gaining time. 

*The emhargo/ he says, * keepinn; at 'home our vessels, 
cargoes, and seamen, saves us the necessity of making their 
capture a cause of immediate war ; for, if going to England^ 
France had determined to take them off to any other place, 
England was to take them. Till they return to some sense 
of moral duty, therefore, we keep within oanelvefl. This 



American State Papers, vol. iii. p. 232. 
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gives time. Time may produce peace in Europe *, peace in 
Europe removes all causes of difference, till another European 
war, and by that time our debt may be paid, our revenues 
clear^ and our strength increased.' * 

Two months afterwards, the respite which the em- 
bargo gave the American government, and whfch was 
its only merit, did not seem likely even to Jefferson to 
last for any length of time, so great a burden did it 
become to the nation. * When Congress/ he said, *shall 
meet in December, they will have to consider at wliat 
point of time the embargo continued becomes a greater 
evil than war/f And, in £Eu:t, this measure was not 
only generally ruinous to the country, but its political 
consequences threatened to become as disastrous as its 
ccouoniical. In the coinnierciul and maritime states of 
the north, the law, at iirst fraudulently evaded, was very 
soon openly defied. In vain did Jefferson fret and fiime ; 
in vain did he assume a superb tone, and talk of anni- 
hilating obstacles : he liad neither law nor force to 
back him. Neither the penal laws, nor the physical 
means of enforcing submission, were at all equal to the 
wants of a vexatious and oppressive policy. In order 
effectively to compel the submission of the maritime 
population of the United States to the tyi aniiical system 
of an embargo, it would have been requisite to have 
spent as much money and to have spilt as much blood 
as in effectively protecting it against the aggressions of 
Great Britain. Both the one and the other enterprise 
"Were equally impossible to a government which had for 
its regular army only a small corps of six thousand 
men, and for its navy a flotilla manned by fourteen 

• Jefi*er8on*s Works, voL y. p. 227. 
t lUd. Tol. Y. p. 265. 
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hundred sailors. In the actual state of the military and 
naval resouiceB of the country, the idea of making war 
and that of maintaining the embargo were equally 
chimerical. Feeling itself compelled to clioose between 
these two acts of folly, Congress declared in favour of the 
latter.* Jefierson prudently abstained firom saying a 
word. The situation was extremely critical, the end 
of his presidency at hand. 

« On this oocaaioii,' he writes to G-ovemor Lincohi, * I think 
it is &ir to leave to those who are to act on them the de- 
cisions they prefer, being myself but a spectator.* f 

But whatever might have been his opinion as to the 

policy to l)e pursued, his friends recollected having 
heard him frequently repeat that, ' if Congress were 
really desirous of maintaining the embargo, it ought to 
legalise all means which may be necessary for that 
end. J' New regulations repugnant to American habits 
were now devised for detecting, verifying, and re- 
pressing offences against the embargo law; and a larger 
number of cnusers was placed at the President's dis- 
posal (January 9, 1809). 

On receiving inteUigence of these different measures, 
the public mind became extremely excited in the 
I^orthem States. At Boston the ships in port lowered 
their flags half-mast high as a sign of mourning ; the 
Federal newspapers appeared edged with black and 
bearing the device, ' Liberty is dead.' The corporation 
assembled, and declared the decisions of Congress were 
* arbitrary and unconstitutional ! ' In several places the 
officers chaiged with the execution of tliese measures 

• Dec. 17, 1808. 

t Jefferson's WorkM, vol. v. p. 387. 
} Ibid. vol. V. p. 33G. 
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resigned. Those who remained at their post were 
threatened by the merchants with prosecution if tliey 
dared to effect the smallest seizure. The legislature of 
Hassadmsetts, whfle reoommending its fellow-citizens 
to remain calm and obedient to the law, added its pro- 
test to thi'irs. In all the New England states the 
Federalists recovered, as il' by magic, tlieir old influence. 
The rumour soon privately circulated, that, tempted by 
this reaction in their favour, a coterie, notoriously par- 
tial to England, known as the Essex Junto, the yoke 
of which Adams had tlu'owu oil' towards the close of 
his administration, was plotting the formation of a 
northern confederation under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. John Quincy Adams, the son of the late Pre- 
sident, who had a hereditary hatred for the ultras of 
his party, accepted and spread these rumours with 
spitefid credulity. He had been coqueting with the 
Democrats, and his name gave a certain weight to his 
assertions respecting the secret plans of the Federal 
party. lie confidently assured his new friends in 
Washington that the conspiracy was a serious one, 
that it had great chances of success, and that, in order 
to break it up, nothing short of the withdrawal of the 
embargo would suffice. A new member of Congress, 
Mr. Joseph Stoiy, who gave himself out for a Demo- 
crat, but who, as a resident in the sea-board district of 
Salem, bore no good-will to Jefferson's ruinous foncy, 
confirmed, not without a certain degree of malicious 
satisfaction, his fellow- citizen s testimony. Congress 
was struck with terror, and the democratic majority 
w^ent to pieces. In vain did its leaders attempt to 
rally it; it had no longer an ear for anything but 
the voice of the phantom which John Quincy Adams 
and Story had evoked. On February 3, 1809, Jefler- 
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SOU suddenly learned that the blind zealots who, three 
months before, had at his request suspended all public 
business to pass an embaigo act without enquiry and 
with closed doors, had just sacrificed it with equal pre- 
cipitancy to a feeling of alarm. Scarcely recovered 
from this agitation, but already ashamed of giving way 
to it, the Democrats had a meeting two days afterwards 
to consider how they could repair the dis^^tuse of such 
a discomfiture, and they determined diat Congress 
should come back, at all events partially, upon its vote. 
The embargo disa[)peared only to be replaced by a 
non-intercourse law ; the ports were reopened, but all 
conmiercial relations, either with France or £ngland, 
rigorously interdicted. 

But in spite of this liuriy on the part of the majority 
to make the amende honorable, Jefferson could not dis- 
semble the annoyance which this mark of feebleness and 
fickleness in his party had caused him: — 

* I thought Conpfress,' he said in a letter to Mr. T. M. 
Randolph of Feb. 7, 1819, 'had taken their ground firmly 
for continuing their embargo till June, and then war. But a 
sudden and unaccountable revolution of opinion took place 
the last week, chiefiy among the New England and New 
York members, and in a kind of panic they Toted, March 4, 
for remoTing the embargo, and by such a majority as gave 
all reason to beliere they would not agree either to war 
or non-intercourse. This, too^ was after we had become 
satisfied that the Essex Junto had found their expectation 
desperate of inducing the people there (the North), to either 
separation or forcible opposition.' * 

Whatever might become of it, Jefierson was too 

uiucli of au optiuii.st long to lament over his favour- 
ite measure; an early as March 2, 1809, writing to 

• Jefferson's Works, voL v. p. 421. 
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M. Dupont de Nemours, he discovered excellent reasons 
for coiidcinning it, and liis only fuiieriil (^ration over 
this £mtastic political expedient was comprised in a few 
words, which are the most cutting satire upon it : — 

We have now taken off tlic cnib irn^o, except as to France 
ami En<;land and their tf rritories, because fiftv millions of 
exports, annually sacrificed, are the treble of wliat war 
would cost us ; besides, that by war we should take some- 
thing, and lose less than at present But all these 

concerns I am now leaving to be settled by my friend Mr. 
Madison. Within a few days I retire to my family, my books 
and farms, and, having gained the harbour myself, I shall 
look on my friends still buffeting the storm, with anxiety 
indeed, hut not with envy. Never did a prisoner, released 
from his <diain8, feel such relief as I iihall on shaking off the 
shackles of power. Nature intended me for the tranquil 
pursuits of science, by rendering them my supreme delight. 
But the enonnities of the times in which I have lived have 
forced me to take a part in resisting them, and to commit 
myself on the boisterous ocean of political passions. I thank 
God for the opportunity of retiring from them without cen- 
sure, and caiTN'iug with me the most consoling proofs of 
public approbation.' * 

At the moment that he was writing these words, 

the Senate gave a painful ])roc)f of how ephemeral a 
nature are the most powerful inUueuces in democratic 
states. 

It was Jefferson's jnerit to have been the first among 
his ooimtrymen to discover the natural ties which, in 

ispite of the difTerencc of institutions and manners, must 
tend to draw the United States to Eussia — a power 
from which they have nothing to fear, inasmuch as she 
does not aspire to be mistress of the ocean, and irom 
which they have much to hope for the defence of 

♦ JefferHon'ft Works, vol v. p. 432. 
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neutral rights in Europe, as well as for serving as a 
counterpoise to France and Great Britain, two nations 
whose absolute sway is the least compatible with the 
freedom of the seas. A personal correspondence, hegaa 
by the Emperor Alexander with a certain air of impe- 
rial coquetry, had sprung up between tlic mystic 
autocrat and the President philosopher. Jefferson 
thought that, to render an imderstanding so precious to 
his country more dose and cordial, the appointment 
of a diplomatic staff at St Petersburg was necessary. 
Fearing, probably, that he should be crossed in the 
execution of his i)urpose by some under-current of 
opposition, he took advantage of the adjournment of 
Congress to carry it into execution, and, using the pro- 
visional powers which the constitution confers upon the 
President in the interval between the meetings of Con- 
gress, he secretly appointed his friend, Mr. Short, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to 
Eussia (August 12, 1808) ; feeling quite sure that the 
Senate, having to deal with a fact done, would ratify 
tliis appointment as soon as it was sul)niitted to it. 
This moreover was the last favour he might have to 
ask of his party before returning to private life, and 
one not to be refused by it without making him very 
ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. These were con- 
siderations nmch t(Jo delicate to be very sensibly 
appreciated by Jefferson's friends : he liad often, to 
curry &vour with them, re-echoed their opinion that 
America ought not to extend its diplomatic relations, 
and that she miglit even, without any gre<it incon- 
venience, recall, iroux motives ot* economy, the ministers 
she was salarying in foreign coimtries. The democratic 
party remained &uthiul to these principles. On March 
8, 1809, Jeflferson, then ex-Fredident, had to write to 
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Mr. Short, who had akeady presented his credentials 

to the Emperor Alexander : — 

It is with much concern I inform you that the Senate 
has negatived jour appointment. We thought it best to 
keep hack the nomination to the dose of the session^ that 
the mission might remain secret as long as possible, which 
you know was our purpose from the beginning. It was then 
sent in with an explanation of its object and motives. We 
took for granted, if any hesitation should arise, that the 
Senate wouhi take time, and that our friends in tliat body 
would make eiKjuiries of us and give us the opportunity of 
explainin^:^ and rcniovinn; olijections. l^ut to our great sur- 
prise, and with an unexampled precipitancy, they rejected it 
at once. This reception of the last of my official coniniuni- 
cations to them could not be uufelt^ nor were the causes of it 
spoken out by them.* 

A shocking act of ingi-atitude on the part of tiie 
democratic senators! The fiiends of Jefierson had 
certainly no reason to complain of him. He had 
always been faithful to them, and had served their 
interests so well that in the act of retiring he left them 
in undisputed possession of power. He had done much 
better for his party thau his country, not through any 
culpable premeditation, but by a natural consequence 
of the principle which he had made the rule of his 
policy. He sincerely believed that the first duty of a 
republican govei-nnient is to gratify the masses, * to 
embody the will of the people.' f The people desired 
cheap government; Jefferson gave it them. Cheap 
government was incompatible with a state of military 
and naval defensive pre])arati()n ; Jellerson i)r()clainied 
tins system to be an antiquated absurdity, a barbarous 

♦ Jefferaon*s Works, voL t. p. 485. 
t ibid. voL yii. p. 9. 
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traditional usage of the old world ; he afrmned that 
Amehca» ^ afber having taught so many useful lessons to 
Europe^ might add that of showing her that there are 
peaceable means of repressing injustice, by making it 
the interest of the aggressor to do wliat is just, and 
abstain from future wrong ; * • he invented the embargo. 
This cheap and pacific mode of putting down injustice 
cost the United States an annual loss of fifily millions of 
dollars, and led to a war whidi increased by sixty-three 
millions the national debt, in which Jefferson thought to 
effect a reduction of thirty-five millions by means of liis 
ruinous economy. One woidd say, when studying the 
history of his administration, that he had made it a 
point to test the favourite maxims of the radical school 
The resiUt of the test was unfavourable to these maxims. 
The material and immediate consequences of theur 
pra(£cal application have been prejudicial to the 
United States; the moral and remoter consequences 
to which they gave rise have been even worse. 
The executive power in that country has never re- 
covered from the voluntary abasement into which it 
fell during Jefferson's presiden<^ ; it never resumed the 
position of dignity and independence whidi Jefferson 
was tlie cause of its losing, and it would be incapable 
at tliis day of exercising, over the popular will, that 
salutary control which the authors of the constitutiou 
intended to establish, and which Washington knew 
how to handle. The American democracy is now in 
possession of absolute power ; it has no longer gover- 
nors, it has only agents ; moreover, it chppses them, not 
by reason of their intrinfdc value, but by reason of 
their exact subserviency to every fluctuation of its wilL 

* Jefieraou'tt Wurks, vol. v. p. 115. 
X 
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JefTerson once said, and in tlii-s far be it from me to 
contradict him, ' There is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this are virtue and talent The 
natural aritftocracy I consider as the most precious gift 

of nature, for the instruction, trusts, and government of 
society.' * 

To judge by the experience of the United States, a 
democratical republic, such as Jefferson conceived and 
carried out, is one of the combinations the least calcu- 
lated to secure sucli a result. The distance at which 
tlie enhghtened and independent classes are kept in 
America from public affairs is, p^haps, of all con- 
temporary ftkcts, the one which insphres most uneasiness 
as to tlie future of this great country. It began to 
sliow itself under JelTerson's presidency, and was, in 
fact, the almost inevitable consequence of his principles 
and his policy. 

* Jefferaon*! WorkB, toI. ti. p. 223; Letter to John Adams, 
October 28, 1818. 
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CUAPT£B XL 
1800—1896. 

iiamciiLTimisr— BI8 bo8pitalitt — he is fohd or wpm,*- 

8ATI0N AMD DULtKiS DX8CUSSI0K ^ WPOBTAMCI WHICH HI 
ATTACHES TO AMIABLE HANNERS IN PRIVATE LIFE— HI8 
DAUGHTERS, AND HIS TENDER ATTENTIONS TO THEM — THB 
PURITT OP BIS MORALS AND THE SOUNDNESS OF HIS FAITH 

CALLED IN QUESTION BY THE NEWSPAPERS HIS BSLIGIOUS 

AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTINCTS HIS A}9AS ADVICE TO 

HIS PARTY — THE WAR OF 1812 HIS HORROn OF THE 

DESPOTISM OF NAPOLEOX — HIS CONFIDENCE IN THE ULTIMATE 

TRirMTMI OF FREE INSTITl'TIONS IN EUROPE IS ANXIOUS 

AW)UT THE FUTUHE OF THE UNITED STATES REMAINS 

. mOFOUNDLY R.VDICAL HIS EXEUTIONS FOR THE PROMOTION 

OF IMnr.IC EDUCATION AND MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS IN 

HIS STATE FOUNDS THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA AT- 

TKMPTS TO APPLY RADICAL IDEAS IN THE EDUCATION OP 

VOITII— HIS HOPES ANli DISAPPOINTMENTS BAD STATE 

OF 1II8 PRIVATE AFFAIRS SALE OF HIS LIBRARY HIS 

PROPERTY DISPOSED OF BY LOTTERY FAILURE OF THE 

NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION GOT UP IN HIS FAVOUR HIS LAST 

ILLNESS JEFFERSON AND JOHN ADAMS BOTH DIE ON JULY 4, 

1826, THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE — GONCLUSIOK. 

Whex in the month of March 1809, Jeflcrson finally 
took leave of public life, into which he had entered 
forty years before, he was stdll in full possession of his 
popularity as well as of his fiunilties. He made way for 
hib fiieuds freely and with the beat possible grace, before 

x2. 
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the decline of age or the fickleness of fortune had 
warned him to return* to his threshold ; a sensible and 
prudent course, calculated to give him in his retirement 

a sort of preeminence without responsibility, of which 
he was tlie very man to appreciate the agreeableness, 
and to fiiMl the dehcate obligations. The perfect 
decorum which marks his withdrawal from public life 
continued to characterise the long years of his green old 
age. Of all the tests to wliich Jefferson was submitted, 
retirement is, perhaps, the one whicli he supported the 
best In his relations with Us old pohtical suboidi- 
nates, now become his successors, not tiie slightest trace 
of jealousy, depreciation, or arrogance, no aflcctatiou of 
directing them, and no hesitation to be of use to them 
by his coimsels ; nothing of indifference in his reserve, 
nor of pedantiy in his advice; kindness, a sanguine 
interest, and a fhrnkness that is oft^ highly useful ; in 
his relations with his old adversaries, much courtesy, 
often even a certain tone of careless ^eedom, without 
the slightest concession to their views; accessible to 
everybody, even to the curious and idle, but of a 
presence grave enough, and at times cold enougli, to 
discourage familiarity ; a large but not ostontatioas 
retinue, a hberal hospitality supported by a ruinous 
expenditure without the appearance of profusion ; per- 
fectly in his place as the recent head of a State metar 
morphosed into a rural philosopher ; linng only one 
year too long, that last year, when the derangement of 
his fortune led him to occupy the attention of his 
fellow-dtizens too much with his own private affairs, and 
to detail at too great a length the services whicli gave 
him a claim] upon the gratitude of the United States ; 
such were the distinguishing features of his seclusion, 
Jefferson had already been engaged for forty years 
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in fonning, improving, and embellisliing the vast domain 
^vhere he went aud took up his residence after leaving 
Wasliiiigton. The beauty of the site induced him 
as fsa back as 1769 to build a small pavilion on the 
smmnit of Montieello, — an elevated hiU that is con- 
nected with the last spurs of the Alleghanies, whence 
the landscape — stretching, until tlie eye loses itself 
in the dbtance, from the Blue Bidge to Chesapeake 
Bay — is seen frequently transfonned by the effects of 
mirage, which, by its wonderful * illuflions often adds to 
the variety and real grandeur of the view.* His ima^- 
nation excited, probably, by this magic spectacle, Jeffer- 
son for an instant entertained the idea of making the 
decoration of his park compete with these fairy-like 
freaks of nature. A Gh:^ek temple, containing a bath, sur- 
mounted by a Chinese pagoda, and constantly enlivened 
by the sounds of an iblolian harp ; an artificial grotto 
and cascade guarded by a sleeping nymph, with an Eng- 
lish inscription in verse on the pede^al ; Latin sentences 
cut into the tnniks of trees ; wild beasts in the sacred 
wood, and, to act as their monarch, a buck elk, still 
retaining much of its original wildness ; farther on a httle 
Gothic temple surrounded by £unily tombs ; a pyramid 
of rocks ndsed to the memoiy of a faithful skve, and 
venerable trees to add to the majesty of the spot ; such in 
1771 were the ornaments with which in fancy he 
adorned the gardens of MonticeUo, such were the 
ambitious plans which he jotted down mmutely in his 
pocket-book.* Practically he confined himself to 
somewhat enlarging his house, wliich, after his visit to 
Europe, he finally changed into a very agreeable villa, 
with a peristyle of much pretension, in smgular contrast 



* RandaU*8 Life of Jeffenoni vol. i. p. 61. 
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with the barbarous bareness of the houses which it was 
at that time customary to build in America 

Jefferson was as fond of agriculture as of architec- 
ture. In 1809, in spite of the injury done to his fortune 
by the financial affairs of the revolution, by his passion 
for building, by his taste for horses and books, by the 
carelessness of his managers, the supineness of his 
negroes, the insufficiency of his salary, and the effect of 
the embargo, he was still in possession of large agri- 
cultural resoiu-ces ; he had 10,000 acres of land, 200 
slaves, 24 farm horses, 10 mules, 45 cows, 76 oxen, 98 
sheep, 312 pigs, amounting in all to about 200,000 
dollars. The ' Maison rustique of the xixfA century' 
informs us that he was the first to express the mathe- 
matical formula for the different curves that it was 
necessary to give the mould boards of ploughs in order 
to effect, under certain determinate conditions, the most 
economical application of power. He was well versed 
in the theory of agriculture ; nor did he lack experi- 
ence any more than science, and he had moreover a 
faculty of accurate observation. Very exact in noting all 
the facts which passed under his eyes ; very methodi- 
cal ; careful to minuteness in keeping his accounts, his 
meteorological tables, and liis botanical notes, he had 
formed a considerable collection of facts and pro- 
cesses relating to agriculture. He regularly noted 
down three times a day the state of liis thermometer, 
and even in the midst of the political excitement of 
his youth, no one event ever could induce him to 
interrupt this habit, not even the debates in Congress 
on the declaration of independence. On July 4, 1776, 
the day when it was definitively adopted, the tempera- 
ture was, at 1 o'clock p.m., at 76^ of Fahrenheit; 
so says the pocket account-book of the author of the 
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*deelaratian of independence^' not omitting the morn- 
ing's expenses : * Paid for seven pair of -women's gloves, 
27.5. Gave in cliarity, Is. Gc?.** The indefatigable 
minuteness with which he observed and registered 
the most trifling economical and scientific £Eicts, had 
enabled him to give himself a great treat at the dose 
of his administration, and this was to write do^vn, in 
liis very best liand, an accurate record of the vege- 
table market in W ashington during the eight years of 
his presiden<7 ; which shows, with reference to thirty- 
seven varieties of vegetables, the times of their earliest 
and latest appearance in the market within the period 
it embraces.f 

A man is unfit for business, be it great or small, when 
he cannot descend to details.; but in itself this taste for 
details is no more a certain indication of a practical 
mind than are well-kept books an infallible proof of 
good management In spite of the variety of micro- 
scopic observations on rural matters, which he noted 
down, and in spite of the attention he paid to the most 
trifling items of expenditure, Jefiersonhad little aptness 
for agricultural pursuits. He was at once subject to 
fancies and fixed ideas ; lie wanted discernment in the 
choice of his servants ; and the excess of his optimism 
was constantly tending, in despite of his ledger, to make 
him deceive himself as to the result of his operations, 
and the state of his fortune, to such an extent that he 
was always becoming more and more indebted, and 
alwa3r8 believing himself nearer the point of paying off 
his debts. Farming, moreover, was particular difficult 
at the moment when he embarked in it. lu consequence 
of the rupture of all commercial relations between the 

• Bandall, vol. i. p. 179. f Ibid yol i. p. U. 
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Unhed Slates and England, American products coiild 
no longer find markets ; the most skillful and pains- 
taking fmners were losing their money and their 
trouble. How then was Jcffereon hkely to succeed, he 
who had oqIt an amateur's qualifications, and whose 
mind was filled with so many other subjects, pohtics, 
his books;, his correspondence, his family, and liis 
Tisitors ? 

The expression, a public man, is not a figure of 
speech in the United States. The public there requires 
to hare, in those to whom it has been pleased to grant 
its highest favours, a real right of property, and an 
imprescriptible right too, which retirement itself cannot 
extinguish. A pohtical leader, however small his 
reputation may be, escapes in America from the con- 
dition of a popular tool only to become a national 
curiosity, whom the first comer beheves himself author- 
ised to N'isit and to exhibit Jefferson was, of all the 
presidents, the one who had first and most to suffer 
from this impertinent pretension. From all points of 
the Union, tourists poured in upon him, transforming 
Monticello at times into a real caravansary. Some were 
furnished with letters of introduction, and these ex- 
pected to find a dinner and a bed ; others brought 
nothing with them but their admiration as a reason 
for putting up their horses in the stable, and of instal- 
ling themselves in the drawing-room. The greater 
number were content to wander through the gardens 
and through the house, looking out for a chance of 
meeting Jefferson in their way. Should this not occur 
soon enough, the most modest of the impatient gently 
put the door of his cabinet ajar to get a peep at his 
person ; the more impudent smashed a pane in the 
window to be able to stare him out of countenance 
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at their ease. Jefferson was of an easy temper, and, in 
general, supported these ill-mannered intxusioQS with 
muniffled dignity. He could not^ however, always avoid 
showing his displeasare. One evening, while seated 
with his family mider his portico, two gigs drove up to 
the door; a person got down from the firsts went 
straight up to Jefferson, and, without farther ceremony, 
said that he had come to claim for himself and friends 
the privilege which every American citizen had of 
presenting his respects to the President, and of visit- 
ing his abode. The sangume stranger expected to be 
invited to stay the night ; he got, for his only answer, 
this reply, ' I was not aware, sir, of the existence of the 
privilege to which you allude and he was obliged to 
withdraw without being able to prolong his visit. 
The lesson, unquestionably, was a very proper one, and 
is told us by a witness fully entitled to credit* A 
clever panegyrist of Jefferson has thought it right, how- 
ever, for the honour of his hero, to question the possi- 
bility of the &ct, so decidedly does this little act of 
independence appear to be on the other side of the 
ocean, at this day, an offence to the majesty of the 
sovereign people. Eather.than submit to these con- 
tinuous inflictions, Jefferson, firom time to time, fled 
from Monticello, and sought refuge at Poplar Forest, a 
more retired domain, where he had built a house in 
order to avoid, at least for several months in the year, the 
necessily of making his persona spectacle for idlers, and 
his fortune a prey to the over numerous guests whom 
his reputation procured him. ' Twelve years before his 
death,' writes Mr. Thomas Jefferson Eandolph to Mr. 
Henry Bandall, ^he remarked to me in conversation, 

• Tucker, in his Life of Jefferson, vol. ii. p. 644. 
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that if he lived long enough he would beggar his 
family — that the number of persons he was compelled 
to entertain would devour his estate.'* And, in f&ct^ 
he had sometimes to entertain more than Mby persons 
at once, almost all of them exceedingly fond of his Euro- 
pean wines, and of his French kitchen, tlie only luxury 
in Avhich lie indulged, one, moreover, very rare at tliat 
time in the United States, and which the adversaries of 
the great gaU(Hnan had even made a subject of re- 
])roach and ridicule: *I do not approve,' said Patrick 
llenr}^ ^vith that inimitable tone and look which gave 
cll'ect to what he said, ' I do not approve of gentlemen 
abjuring their native victuals. 'f 

Jefferson, however, was very fiir fix>m having com* 
pletely emancipated himself from the manners of his 
race. He had [)reserved a somewhat reserved stifliiess 
of manner wliich, at first sight, gave a false impression 
of his disposition;, but he unbent and warmed up 
quickly, and, after a few moments' converse, spoke widi 
the most amiable unrestraint. His poUtical friends, 
indeed, charged him with being a little too communi- 
cative, and often putting himself in the power of persons 
not at all worthy of his confidence ; Uie least word of 
agreement called forth his S3rmpathy and animated him 
to talk ; contradiction, on the contraiy, chilled liini. 
Jefferson was not fond of discussion ; lie had made it a 
rule during his whole hfe, both of pohcy and polite- 
ness, to avoid all direct discussion, believing himself 
better adapted to act by means of influence than by 
means of argument, and very much afraid, botli on his 
own account and on that of others, of the httle colh- 
sions which are the result of controversy. Thus he 

• Randall, vol. iii. r- 67G. | Ibid. vol. iii. p. 508. 
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establbsliod it as a principle that a well-bred man should 
contradict no one: — 

* It was one of the roles,' be wrote to hia grandson T. J. 
Randolph, 'which, above all others, made Doctor Franklin, 

the most amiable of men in society, never to contradict any- 
body. If be was urged to announce an opinion, he did it 
rather by asking questions, as if for information, or by sug- 
gesting douljts. When I hear anotlicr express an opinion, 
which is not mine, I say to myself, he has a right to his 
opinion, as I to mine ; why should I question it ? His error 
does me no injuij, and shall I become a Don Quixote, to 
bring all men by force of argument to one opinion ? If a 
fact be misstated^ it is probable he is gratified by a belief of 
it, and I have no right to deprive him of the gratification. 
If he wants infonnationi he will ask it> and then I will give 
it in measured terms ; but if he still believes his own stoiy, 
and shows a desire to dispute the feet with me, I hear him, 
and say nothing. It is his affiur, not mine^ if he prefers 
error.'* 

It was to a boy of fifteen yean Uiat Jefferson preached 
this worldly indifierence to the errors of others. Did 

he subordinate tlie love of virtue as well as tlie love of 
trutli to ease and agreeableness of life ? One is rather 
tempted to think so on reading the moral reflections 
which he made in reference to the education of the 
same boy :— 

In the ensuing autumn, I shall be sending to Philadelpliia 
a grandson of about fifteen years of age, to whom I shall ask 
your firiendly attentions. Without that bright foncy which 
captivates^ I am in hopes he possesses sound judgement and 
much observation, and, what I valne more than all things^ 
good humour. For thus I estimate the qualities of the mind: 
Ist, good humour ; 2nd, integrity; 3rd, industry ; 4tb, science. 

♦ Jefferson's Works, vol. v. p. 390 } Letter to Mr. T. J. liaudolph, 
• November 24, 1808. 
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The 'preference of the first to the second quality, may not at 
first be acquiesced in ; but certainly we had all rather aaao- 
date with a good-humoured, light principled man, than with 
an ill-tempered rigorist in morality.* 

A somewhat egotistical mode of appreciating clia- 
racters, but which, at all eveats, shows the importance 
which Jefieraon attached to gentleness of mannera in 
the intercourse of private life. The pleasures of struggle 
and success in public life had never satisfied liim. 
Even at the most brilliant moment of his career, he 
was seized with a passing disgust for politics^ an 
insatiable yeaniing after domestic tranquiUity. 

* Allien/ he said in a letter to his p^randson. Air, Thomas 
Jefferson Randall, ' I look to the ine£fable pleasure of my 
family society, I become more and more disgaated with the 
jealousies, the hatred, the rancorous and malignant passions of 
this scene, and lament my having been ever again drawn into 
public view. Tranquillity is now my object. I have seen 
enough of political honours to knowthat they are but a splendid 
torment, and, however one might be disposed to render 
services on which any of their fellow-citizens should seta 
v.ilnt;, yet, when as many would deprecate them as a public 
calamity, we may well entertain a modest doubt of their real 
importance, and feel the impulse of duty to be very weak.'f 

And a little kter, in 1799, in a letter to his yomiger 

daughter, Mrs. Maria Jefferson Eppes, he says : — 

Without an object here which is not alien to me, and 
barren of every delight, I turn to your situation with pleasure^ 
in the midst of a good fiunily which loves you, and mmts 
all your love. Go on, my dear, in cultivating the invaluable 
possession of their affections. The circle of our nearest con- 
nections is the only one in which a fiuthful and lasting 

* Jeffenon*B Works, voL v. p. 225 ; I«etter to Dr. Buih, January 

8, iao8. 

f Randall, vol. ii. p. 858. 
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effect can be founds one which will adhere to us under all 
changes and chances. It \b, therefore^ the only soil on which 
it is worth while to bestow much culture.* 

A widower at thirty-nine, and obliged to supply the 
place of a mother to two girls je^ in their infancy, 
the only survivors of six children, Jefferson had reared 

them with a most earnest, vigilant, and rational tender- 
ness. ' To you and your sister,' he said, ' I look to 
render the evening of my life serene and contented. 
Its morning has been clouded with loss afier loss, till 
I have nothing left but you.'f £Bs hope was not dis- 
appointed ; they turned out charming and modest com- 
panions to him — too much respected to be often made 
the confidants of his political intrigues, calculations, and 
antipathies, but sufficiently loved to have the privil^e 
of eliciting the highest arul most elevated feelings. 

In spite of repeated denials on the part of the family 
and friends of Jefferson, his opponents persist in affirm- 
ing that these honourable ties did not satisfy him, but 
that he sought for lower pleasures in the society of his 
female slaves.^f I neither will nor can decide this so 
much contested question, to which I merely make 
aUusion here because it was so prominent a subject in 
the newspaper attacks of the day ; revolting attacks, 
which history may not pass over in silence, be it for no 
other purpose than that of holding up to odium the 
coarseness which disfigured the political manners of the 
time. 

It was not only into the most secret recesses of 
private life that party spirit went in quest of weapons ; 

• Randal], vol.. ii. p. 481. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 461) ; Letter to Martha Jefferson, March 28, 1787. 
J [Though now * more honourrd in the breach than the ob- 
Mmnce,* this practice was the custom of the country at that time.] 
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it wjxs even into the obscurer depths of the mind itself 
that they undertook to introduce tlie pubhc, accustomed 
to submit purity of faith as well as purity of morals to 
the ordeal of a sort of popular inquisition. Jefferson 
was incessantly summoned before the bar of public 
opinion to answer for his religious sentiments. Such 
invasions of the rights of consdence at once revolted 
and disturbed him.* Not suificiently bold to confront 
the pious despotism of public feeling, and neverthdess 
too proud to succumb to it, his only mode of protesting 
against these insidious enquiries into tlie state of his 
soul was by a systematic silence. Even in the midst of 
his own circle he said very little on the subject of his 
personal fidth, as well out of regard for his children's 
freedom of thought as for liis own. A few respect- 
able common-places on tlie blessings of Christianity, 
inserted in his messages and addresses to Congress, 
these were the only professions of &ith he bad pre- 
sented to the fastidious analysis of theologians. By 
birth, moreover, u member of the Episcopal Church, 
he punctually attended the Anghcan worship ; he con- 
tributed regularly to the support of the pastor of his 
parish ; he subscribed generously towards the building 
and repairs of churches in his county : but this outward 
conformity to religious duties deceived no one. It was 
impossible to forget his intimate relations with the phi- 
losophical circle in France, the excessive kindness with 
which, to the great annoyance even of his daughters, 
he had treated Thomas Paine ; the friendship he had 
professed for Priestly; the pertinacity with which he 
had refused, when President, to proclaim public fasta 
and prayers ; and finally, the vdiement zeal he had 

* Jeflfenon's Work% Ttil. it. pp. 477, 478, 480. 
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shown in effecting the complete separation of Churc h 
and State in Virginia. Jefferson, therefore, passed for 
an *' infidel,' and, as such, had been often exposed to 
insults from the pulpit, or to be persecuted, even in his 
retirement, by the holy benevolence of obstinate con- 
verteiu Outwardly unmoved, he seemed to meet these 
public insults with nothing but haughty indifference, 
and this prying imperdnence of zeal -witili nothing but 
freezing politeness ; but his anger against the clergy 
was not at all the less strong for being thus apparently 
suppressed ; it amoimted sometimes to rage. All the 
old vocabuliftiy of insults gathered together by the 
libertines of all times was secretly employed by him, 
and his only consolation was to * consider reformation 
and redress as desperate, and abandon them to the 
Quixotism of more enthusiastic minds;' * to call in an 
under tone ^necromancers, mountebanks, charlatans, 
and pharisees,'! those who designated 'him as atheist, 
deist, and devil.' J Mr. Short, his former Secretary of 
Legation in Paris, and John Adams, his rival in 1801, 
now become his friend again, had the especial privilege 
of reading his confidential imprecations against Christian 
churches, and societies of ail kinds, Catholic or Pres- 
byterian, Galvinist or American, Quaker or Jesuit. No 
more dcrgy, no more evangelical missions to pagan 
nations, no more sects, no more dogmas — this was the 
burden which his pen was constantly inditing, mider the 
influence of a sort of senile monomania.^ Unitarians of 

• JefTerson's Works, vol. vi. p. 43 ; Letter to Mr. Charles Cass, 
Jan\iar}^ 29, 1815. Also, vol. vii. p. 257 ; Letter to Dr. Waterhouse, 
July 29, 1822. 

f Ibid. vol. vi. p. 413. 

I Ibid. vol. vii. p. 23. 

§ Ibid. vol. v. p. 402 ; vol. v . p. 412 ; vol. vii. pp. 28, 43, C2, 6C, 
127, 128, 157. 
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Channing'8 school alone met with any favour from him, 

and even they were found fault with for having too 
ardent a faith, too complete a system, and too fixed 
ideas.* Jefferson's contempt for metaphysics almost 
equalled his hatred for theology. He had on plulo- 
so{)hical and religious questions merely vague f and often 
con tradictoiy impressions, which he frequently expressed 
without the slightest attention to propriety of terms 
or natural connection of ideas. He, by turns, styled 
himself an Epicurean:^ and a Ohristian,^ a Materialist || 
and an advocate of the immortality of the soul.^ Essen- 
tially, and in point of fact^ he was a free-thinker, without 
method or doctrine, who attached importance to two 
points only — the obliteration of all respect for the super- 
natural, and the maintenance of the moral law. Wa 
asserted Clnistianity did not extend beyond a patroniz- 
ing assent to some of the moral precepts of Christ. 

During his presidency in 1803, in the interval between 
reading a despatch and a newspaper, he had devoted 
some hours to cutting out from the Gospels, and past- 
ing in a small note-book, the passages wliich appeared 
to him ^ of line imagination, correct morality, and the 
most lovely benevolence rejecting as unworthy of the 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. vii. pp. 210, 245, 252, 26G, 269. 

f Jefferson thus wrote on May 16, 1820, to General Taylor: — 
* Whatever my religious creed may be — and perhaps I do not 
exactly know myself — it is a pleasure to reflect tliat my conduct 
has not brought discredit to my Irienda.' See his Works, voL vii, 
p. 1G3. 

$ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 138 : * As you say of yourself,' he writes to 
Shorten Oct. 31, 1819, 'I am an Epicurean.' See also vol. iv. 
p. 479 ; vol. vi. p. 518. 

§ ' I am a real Christian/ he writes to Mr. Thompson^ vol. vi. 
p. 518. 

II ' I am a ^latcrialist,' vol. vii. p. 156, 170, 252. 

% Ibid. vol. v. p. 422 ; vol. vi. p. 210 j vol. vii. p. 169. 
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teacher, ' a mass of others, of so much ignorancSe, sd 

much absurdity, so much untruth, charlatanism, and 
imposture,' as to make it impossible that such contra- 
dictions should have proceeded from the same being.* 
Having done this, Jefferson then drew up what he 
called ^ a syllabus of an estimate of the merit of the 
doctrines of Jesus compared witli those of others,' a 
summary which he solemnly presented in 1803 to hia 
daughter, Mrs. Martha Jefferson Eandolph, as containing 
the declaration of his own £Edth, and as a complete 
answer to the pious * libels ' which had been published 
against hini,f but which he subsequently gave Mr. 
bhort, describing it as a simple analysis of a system 
formerly professed by a good man but little learned, 
and in the smallest possible degree a visionaiy, whose 
opinions he did not entirely adopt, but whom he thought 
it right to defend agaiuvst the charge of imposture, to 
which the fabulous narratives and theological lucubra- 
tions of certain false disdples, stupid or knavish, igno- 
rant men or platonists, had exposed him. ' Of this 
band of dupes and impostors Paul was the great Cory- 
phajus, and first corrupter of the doctrines of Jesus.' J 

Plato, Calvin, and Montesquieu shared with St. Paul 
the privil^e of incurring the reprobation of Jefferson. ^ 

* Jefferaon'a Works, vol. tU. p. 156 ; Letter to Short, April 23, 

1820. 

I fiandairs Life of Jefferson, vol. iii. pp. 45, 55G. [He explains 
his motive for doing so thus : 'A promise made to a friend some years 
ago, but executed lately, has placed my n-ligion on paper. I have 
thought it just that my flnnily, by possessing this, should be able to 
estimate the libela published against me, on this as on eveiy possible 
subject.'] 

J Jefferson's Works, vol. vii. pp. 156, ICi; vol. vi. p. 354. 
§ Ibid. vol. vii. pp. 1G5, 286 ; vol. y. p. 354 ; vol. iv. pp. 114, 
* 374, 376 ; vol. v. pp. 219, 535, 539. 

T 
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If this free-thinldiig democrat could not succeed in 

finding any precise formula by which to express his 
philosophical impressions, he at all events was able to 
discover with great clearness who, in religious metaphy- 
sics and history, were his chief opponents and his chi^ 
friends. He admired the materialist ideology and re- 
publican politics of M. de Tracy with an ardour due and 
proportioned to the hatred he entertained for the great 
representatives of spiritualism, doctrinal Protestantism, 
and limited monardiy. Not only had he caused the 
* Essay on the Genius and Works of Montesquieu ♦ to 
be translated, as the best work vet written on the science 
of government, but he had revised the translation himself, 
and openly expressed his desire to see it in the hands 
of every .American youth, f In spite of his extravagant 
enthusiasm for M. de Tracy's work, however, he could 
not so completely abandon the good sense natural to 
his race, as to accept the extreme consequences of his 
fiivourite author's principles. It htde mattered to him 
that the idea of a republic, one and indivisible, and 
that of an executive directory, w^ere corollaries of 
the democratic theory ; he at once rejected them as 
dangerous and absurd.;^ In vain did the moral code of 

• Mr. Destutt de Tracy, knowing tlie imperial rc^gimc too well to 
venture upon publishing his book in Europe, and under his own 
name, sent the MS. to Jefferson, with a request that he would have 
it translated and pubHalifid in America (1810). Jefferson did so, 
nd ihe traBdation was tlitis pubUahed, under his auspices and after 
being reyiaed by bim, several yean before the original ; and when 
Ifae latter appeered at Liege in 1817, it was described by the pub- 
lisher as the translation of a work ' printed in Americay under the 
Kospices of the oelebiated Mr. Jefoson.' 

t Jefierson*8 Works, vol y. pp. 635, 689, 561, 666; toL ri. 
pp. 98, 109, 296, 561, 668. 

X Ibid. vol. T, p. 667 ; Letter to Timj, Jan. 86, 1814. 
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sdf-mterest proclaim itself the lawful child of material- 
ism ; he repelled it as inefficient and imserviceabley 
without any scruples about logic. *' 

Ev en M. de Traqr himself could not long command 
tTeflferaon's attention to pure theories : ^ lam not^' said he, 
* fond of reading what is merely abstract, and miappUed 
immediately to some useful science.' f This UuiLe for 
the positive, especially towards the close of liis life, 
runs through all his literary criticismsw He read much, 
and on all subjects, but £ur more for the pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge than that of gratifying his mluiira- 
tiou and his feelings. Works ot imagination were not 
appreciated by him, save when, as in comedy, satire, or 
moral tales, they were ot an instructive kind. Any 
composition essentially romantic seemed to him more 
or less ridiculous or dangerous, especially for women. 
No romance, but little poetry, an accurate knowledge 
of French, ' as being especially the language of the exact 
sciences;' some little acquaintance with drawing and 
music; sound principles of domestic economy, — such was 
the amount of advice he gave a father in 1818 respectr 
iiig the education of his daughters. ^ 

Jefferson himself made no pretensions to literary 
merit. lie had written a good deal, but without pay- 
ing any great attention to hnish or even correctness of 
language. To go straight to the mark, to express him- 
self naturally and clearly, — this was hia only rule and 
aim. In his state papers, in his ' Notes on Virginia,' in 
the fragments of his memoirs, in his ' Anas,' in lus 
private correspondence, his style is at all times simple, 

• -Jefferson's Works, vol. vii. pp. 4, 39. 
f Ibid. vol. v5L p. 39 ; Letter to Adams, Oct. 14, 1816. 
X Ibid. vqL Tii. p. 102 ; Letter to Mr. BurwcU, March 14, 1818. 

T 3 
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Bometimes very nervous and very piquant, but rarely 
elevated. In a word, he was expert euougli in the 
language of science and business. 

Public afiaira, and the part he himself had played ia 
them, continued to occupy much of his attention in his 
retirement. The well-merited popularity at that time 
of Marshall's ' Life of \Va>hington,' a book extremely 
damaging to the democratic party, caused him much 
anxiety and annoyance. Feeling how uigent it was to 
adminiBter * an antidote' * to public opinion, he attempted 
to get up a democratic historian in the person of the 
Jacobin poet, Joel Barlow, the popular author of a 
song in honoiu* of the guillotine, set to the air of ' God 
save the King/ Barlow, tempted for an instant by the 
prospect of insulting the Federalists, soon afterwards 
gave up the idea in order to enter the diplomatic 
service. Thus left without an liistorian, and deter- 
mined nevertheless not to be left without an av^iger ; 
too fond of repose to write himself and in his own life- 
time the annak of the republic ; too much of a party 
man to abandon the idea of tarnishing, by a permanent 
stain, the memory of liis adversaries ; Jefierson set him- 
self to work sifting his papers and his recollections for 
the elements of a posthumous libeL He had from his 
youth a taste for small facts, and the habit of noting 
down in writing what he heard in conversation, llis 
notes came opportunely to the aid of his memory when 
enfeebled by age. During Washington's presidency, 
he had made a collection of the political gossip of 
New York and Philadelphia, putting it down under 
its proper date, pell-mell with his conversiitious and 
opinions, as Secretary of 8tate. This singular medley 

• Jefilrson's Works, vol. v. pp. 587, 47G, 40G ; Letter to Barlow, 
April 16, 1811. 
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of serious documents and obsolete slander, put together 
-without the slightest attention to classification or order, 
was the source fiN>m whidi he drew his statements de- . 
signed for the use of posterity. After eliminating from 
liis memomndum-books whatever was devoid of j)oliti- 
cal interest, whatever could not serve to impart an 
English and royal tint to the Mends of Washington, 
after choosing from among the most compromising acts 
and language attributed to the ' monocrats,' such as at 
seventy-five years of age recurred tx> liim as true or pro- 
bable, he gp,11iered together, under the title of ^ Anas,'* 
all the fragments which his revision had spared. He 
prutaced them with a short historical notice, intended 
to prepare the way for the impression he desii ed should 
be produced by the numerous anecdotes thus insidi- 
ously brought into contact, and it is in this collection 
of minute hcis^ which, true or false, tend equally to 
disfigure the intentions of the Federalists, that their de- 
tractors have recourse to at this hour, when looking 
out for the means of attacking them. 

WhUe Jefferson was thus secretly affording this 
miserable gmtilication to his hatred of vunquislied 
competitors, he was keeping up the most friendly cor- 
respondence with Adams. He spoke to him of their 
past differences of opinion in a tone both of superiority 
and hberality ; and when his aged antagonist, still fiery 
and combative at eighty years of age, showed too much 
eagerness to renew the discussion, he declined all useless 
oontroversy, with the natural dignity of a man of good 
company, and a successfrd opponentf 

It was with the same air of superiority that he 

• JeflTerscm's Works, vol. xi. pp. 87-211. 

t Ibid. vol. vi. pp. 125-127, 142-146, 155, 227 j vol. vii. 
p. 314. 
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rebuked the democrats for their intestine quarrels, that 
he interpoeed his good offices between their rival 
leaders^ that he represented to the old supporters of 

liis cause how much the motives for differincr were 
inferior to the reasons for uniting, still labouring at a 
distance to rally the army he no longer commanded. 
While himself leadii^ it to battle, he could not have 
spoken to it in a loftier tone of the great results possible 
for it to accomphsh by unit}^ of action ; he could not 
have diown himself more severe in matters of disciphne ; 
he could not have insisted with more energy on the 
duties of a party-man than he did in 1811, in order to 
consolidate the authority of Madison, his successor in 
the presidency i— 

* If we schismatizey* he wrote to Colonel W. Duaoe^ ' on 
either men or measures, if we do not act in phalanx, as when 
we rescued it from the satellites of monarchism, — will not say 
om party y the term is false and degrading, — but our nation 
will be nndone. For the republicans are the nation. . • • 
The last hope of hmnaa liberty in this world reets on ns. 
We ought, for so dear a state, to sacrifice every attadunent 
and every enmity. Leave the President free to choofle his 
own coadjutors, to pursue bis own uiea^sures, and support him 
and them ; even if we think we are wiser than they, honestor 
than they are, or possessing more enlarire»l information of the 
state of tliiii<?s. If we move in mass, be it ever so circuit<>n>ly, 
we shall attain our object ; but if we break into scjuads, every- 
one pursuing the path he thinks most direct, we ))ecome an 
easy conquest to those who can now barely hold us in check. 
. • • • I repeat again, that we ought not to scfaisnatiae 
on either men or measures. Their conclusions necessarily 
{oUow the Mae bias of thdr principles. I daim, however, 
no right of guiding the conduct of others. • . • As far 
as my good will may go — for I can no longer act — I shall 
adhere to my government, executive and legislative; and, as 
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long as they are republican, I shall go with their meaeurei, 
whether I think them right or wrong.** 

Jefierson gave his support to the warlike policy of 

Madison in 1812; did lie think it good or bad? It 
was very contrary to the ' Quaker system 'f of govem- 
ment, which he had himself put in practice for eight 
years, and which he had since preached up to Madison 
as the one most useful to the country, and most con- 
veiiiunt to those who governed it To extinguish the 
public debt, such was, in his eyes, the tot concern of 
the nation to protect American commerce from the 
spoliations of France and England by means of 
enibariroes only; to reply to the insolence of the 
belligerents merely by diplomatic notes and custom- 
house regulations ; to manoeuvre to gain time until the 
reestablishment of a general peace ; such, according to 
liim, was the only reasoiKil)le course to pursue in fixing 
the relations of his country with Europe. Accordingly, 
almost the only thing he regretted in the past waft those 
acts of his government, by which, under popular pres- 
sure, he had derogated from these pacific principles ;§ 
congratulating himself, however, on never having been 
dragged into a war by these unavoidable mistakes, and 
wishing Madison a similar good fortune, but without 
oitertaining any great hopes of it :— 

•If peace can be preserved,* he wrote March 17, 1809, *I 
hope and trust you will have a smooth adnunistration. I 
know no government which would be so embarrassing in war 
as ours. This would proceed veiy much from the lying and 



• Jeffers^m's Works, vol. v. pp. 577, 5U3 j Letters to Col. Duane, 
March '2H and April .'10, 1811. 

I Ibid. vol. V. p. 50C ; Letter to Kosciusko, April 13, 1811. 
X Ibid. vol. V. p. 117 ; Letter to Gallatin, Oct. 11, 1809, 
§ Ibid. vol. V. pp. 472, 511, 529 ; vol. vi. pp. 53, 63. 
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licentious character of our papers ; but much, also, from the 
wonderful credulity of the members of Congress in the float- 
ing lies of the day The evil, too, increases greatly 

with the protraction of the session, and I apprehend, in case 
of war, their session would have a tendency to become per- 
manent'* 

The prudent Madison was in no greater hurry than 
Ills predecessor to involve himself in such embarrass- 
ments ; moreover, he knew very well that war with 
Great Britain would be the condemnation of the system 
of unarmed peace, to which he had given his support ; 
that it w^ould prove the uselessness of embargoes ; and 
that it would find America very ill-prepared to maintain 
the struggle. This struggle, nevertheless, w^as diiily be- 
coming more difficult to stave off. The radical defect of 
the policy adopted by Jefferson was precisely that of 
necessarily bringing about in time the evdl which it 
desired to avoid at any price. The successive humilia- 
tions and sacrifices to which it subjected the country, 
in order to spare it the necessity of unsheathing its 
sword, could end in nothing but increasing the contempt 
of the English for America, and the hatred of the 
Americans for England. A powerful and resistless w ar 
party had, in fact, sprung up in the midst of the 
democratic party. Madison perceived that his re- 
election for the presidency would be endangered if he 
did not yield to the current ; he therefore drifted away 
with it. Like him, Jefferson had made it a rule never 
to separate himself from the masses. ' Some friends, 
indeed, have left me by the way, seeking by a different 
pohtical path the same object — their country's good — 
which I pursued with the crow^d along the common 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. v. p. 437. 
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highway.** He hailed the war with enthusiasm, and 
his optimist imagination immediately portrayed to him 
the EngUsh and Spanish driven from the American 

continent ;f Great Britain, overthrown by an internal 
revokition, then broiirrht l)y its trials to a sense of 
justice, and no longer iniiueucing the ailairs of tlie world, 
save for the pnrpose of maintaining theur equihbrium, 
and of keeping in order • her old rival in wickedness/J 
Nothing could stop him in his dreams of victory. No 
doubt the enemy would be mistress of tlie sua, but tlie 
United States might and ought to give it up to her ; they 
had nothing to do with a navy ; only the supporters of 
Great Britain could advise them to contend with her on 
her own element ; tlie element of the Americans wa.s 
the American soil, and upon the American soil they 
must be irresistible.^ The invasion of Canada would 
be merely a march ; Halifax would give a little more 
trouble, but would only be the affair of a few months ; 
New York might be burnt by the British fleet, but 
could not the Federal government, in its turn, bum 
down London by means of English hirelings, easily to 
be found amid a sUirvuig and corruj)t ])opulati()n ?|| The 
sword was now (lra\\ni ; it was necessary that hill justice 
should be inihcted. No trace, no stopping, before getting 
Canada, as an indemnity for thousands of American 
vessels captured by British cruisers, and for the six 
thousand saik)rs im[)ressed by them, be(t)re obtaining 
full security for every man sailing imder the American 

• JefFerson^H Works, vol. v. p. 499. 

f TT)i(l. vol. vi. p. 79 ; Letter to ThoB. Letre, Aug. 8, 1812. 
I Ibid. vol. vi. p. X] ; Letter to Dr. Crawford, Januaiy 2, 1H12. 
§ ri»i(l. vol. vi. ]». C,H ; Letter to Gen. Kotduako, Juno 2r>, 1812. 
I Ibid. vol. yi. p. 75 ; letter to Col. Duane, Aug. 4, 1812. 
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flag ; this done, peace with Great Britain and war with 

France. * 

A few weeks scarcely bad passed away when the 
event scattered to the winds these flattering illusions of 
a somewhat childish patriotism, and showed the empti- 
ness of these rash speculations respecting the issue of 
the war. During almost tlie Avhole period of liostili- 
ties Jefierson was ibxced to declaim against ^ the trea- 
chery, incapacity, or cowardice 'f of the generals whose 
triumphal march he had celebrated by anticipation, 
and, not without a certain degree of effort, to rejoice 
at the glorious acliievcnients of the little navy, the 
increase of which he had always checked, as he had 
predicted its ill success.^ His warlike ardour soon 
vanished; he gave up prophesying the &U of the 
Englisli possessions in North America, and devoted 
himself to bitter complaints about the ruin of the 
planters, tlie weight of taxation, the ' financial extrava- 
gance of Congress,' § ^ the silly bragging of the pre88.*|| 
And when the city of Washington was taken and 
burnt almost without opposition, under the eyes of the 
President himself, tlie old patriot was sighing so 
anxiously for peace as to look upon this shameful check 
as a salutary mortification.^ 

On November 22, 1814, he wrote to Mr. Short, with 
a sort uf mouiiiiui courage :— 

* J«ffenoii*s Works, toI. tL p. 78; Letter to Mr. Wright, 
Aug. 8, 1812. 

t Ibid. Tol. Ti. pp. 80, 106, 110 ; Letter to CkilonelDiiane, April 4, 
1813. 

} Ibid. Tol. tL pp. 106, 110, 112 ; Letter to Colonel Munroe. 
§ Ibid. Tol. vi. p. 400; Letter to Mr. Short, November 28, 1814. 
I Ibid. ToL vi. p. 408 ; Letter to Colonel Munroe, January 1, 1815. 
% Ibid. Tol. vi. p. 408. 
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These are my views of the war. They eiiibraoe a great 
deal of sufferance, trying privations, and no benefit but that 
(»f teaching our enemy that he is never to gain by wanton 
injuries on us. To me this state of things brings a sacrifice 
of all tranquillity and comfort through the residue of life* 
For although the debility of age disables ii^e from the servicea 
and sufferingB of the fields yet by the total annihilation in 
value of the produce which ma to giye me subnstence and 
independence, I shall be like Tuitalii8» — up to the shoalders 
in wttter^ yet dying with thirst. • • . Bat although we feel* 
we shall not flinch* We must consider now, as in the revo- 
lutionary war, that, although the evils of resistance are great, 
those of submission would be greater.* 

And to M. Corrca de Serra on December 27, 1814, 
he also wrote as follows : — 

Indemnity for the past, and security for the future, which 
was our iiiutto at the beginning of this war, must be adjourned 
to another, when, disarmed and bankrupt, our enemy sliall 
be less able to insult and plunder the world with impunity. 
This will be after my time. One war, such as that of our 
revolution, is enough for one life. Mine has been too much 
prolonged to make me the witness of a second^ and 1 hope 
for a ccmp de grdee before a third shall come upon us. If, 
indeed, Europe has matters to settle, which may reduce this 
hosHa kumani generis to a state of peace and moral order, 
I shall see that with pleasure, and then sing, with old Simeon, 
Nunc dimwUie, Domine, For yourself eura ut valeae, et me^ 

As JeflTerson had foreseen, the American government 

was oblifred to l)ring the war to a close without 
obtaining the object for whicli it was undertaken. Its 
principal pretext was the impressment of its sailors, 
which, since the year 1793, had been a continued 

* JefTcrson's Works, vol. vi. pp. 400, 401. 

f Ibid. vol. vi.p. 407 ; Letter U) M. de SeiTa, December 27, 1814. 
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subject of dispute between the United States and 
England, and the final ^<uttlenlent of which had always 
been held up by the democratic party as a sine qua non 
of any diplomatic arrangement with Great BiitaiiL 
But the treaty of Ghent^ no more than that of 1794, 
so vehemently attacked by Jefferson, no more than that 
of 1 SOG, so inconsiderately rejected by him, contained the 
slightest stipulation on the subject. This treaty, how- 
ever, was *' welcome ' * at Monticello, and all the more 
so on account of its reaching him together with the 
unhoped-for news that the war had finished with a 
glorious achievement, hai)pening too late to influence 
the negotiations at Ghent, but sufficiently striking 
to be of much more value to the American people 
than a good peace. It is in &ct to the victory of New 
Orleans that the moral impression left on the world by 
the war of 1812 is in great part due, — a war ini])rudently 
engaged in, feebly conducted, rarely fortunate, very 
costly, completely barren in diplomatic results, and yet 
ultimately useM to the prestige of the United States, 
as it was rich in lessons absolutely necessary to them. 
Their mihtia had often been beaten, aud sometimes in 
a shameful way ; but, thanks to General Jackson, the 
world was left under the impression of the marvellous 
things it could accomplish when headed by a popular 
and intrepid leader. Their insufficient navy had by 
degrees been almost entiiely driven from the ocean by 
superior force ; but before yielding to numbers it had 
captured more than seventeen ships of war from the 
first maritime nation of the world. Their debt was 
considerably augmented ; but they had learnt how 
costly cheap goverumeut is, and also the eii^act worth of 

• Jeffcrflon's Works, vol. vi. p. 450 ; Letter to General Deaborne, 
March 17, 1815. 
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a Quaker policy. It is from the war of 1812 tliat the 
respect of England for the United States dates, and also 
what Jefierson sorrowfully called * the naval mania of 
his feUow-dtizens,* — a double blessing, for which the 
United States, in point of fact, have nothing to thank 
the administration, which j)rociired it for them without 
wishing for and without foreseeing it.' 

The greatly increased hatred of Great Britain raised 
in Jefferson's breast by the war had not in the least 
reconciled him to the tyranny of Xapoleon. The 
abuses of the empire excited a generous indignation in 
him which burst forth in terms mucli overcharged, and 
at the sincere extravagance of which we are this day 
obliged to smile, but which for all this are not the less 
a striking proof of the liorror Napoleon at tliat time 
inspired in those friends of liberty, who the least 
suffered by his gigantic follies, and who seemed the 
most likely to be touched by the grandeur of his 
genius and destiny. After his abdicataon at Fontaine- 
bleau, Jefferson wrote to Mr. Short : ' You intimate a 
possibility of your return to France, now that Buona- 
parte is put down. I do not wonder at it: iVance, 
freed from that monster, must agaui become the most 
agreeable country on earth.'f The joy he felt at the 
*fall of the beiist'J was disturbed by nothing but the 
fear that it might not be final. It saddened him to see 
the old mistrust and hostility between the royalists and 
liberals reviving ; he was made amdous by the acerbity 
with which M. de Lafayette already spoke in his 
letters ' of the illegalities of a chai tcr in which the 
sovereignty of the people was denied, and of the 

• Jeffersou's Works, vol. vi. p. 211 ; Letter to General Duane. 
t Ibid. vol. vi. p. 402 ; November 28, 1814. 
{ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 421. 
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improprieties, shortcomings, and inn)racticabilities of this 
royal handiwork.' * He reminded him of, and mildly 
repeated to him, the prudent advice, unhapfiily too little 
attended to, which he had given in 1789 ; he besought 
him not to be too aspiring on the subject of liberty, 
nor too exacting from the Boiirbons ; he insisted on 
the necessity of educating France in liberal ideas ; he 
-warned hini that ' if liberty, instead of taking root 
and growth in the progress of reason, is recovered by 
mere force or accident, it becomes, with an unpre- 
pared [)eoj)le, a tyranny still, of the many, the few, or 
the ono.'f 

And to Dupont de Nemours on February 28, 1816, 
he says : — 

I have to congratulate you, which I do sincerely, on 
having got hack, from Robespierre and Buonaparte, to your 
anti-revolutionary condition. You are now nearly where you 
were at the jm de paume on June 20, 1789. The king 
would th«n have yielded by oonvention, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, trial by jury, habeaa corpus, and a 
representative legislature. These I consider as the essentials 
oonstituting free government. . • . Although I do not think 
the late capitulation of the king quite equal to all this. • • • 
I am in hopes your patriots may, by constant and prudent 
pressure, ohtain from him what is still wanting to give you a 
temperate degree of freedom and security. Should this not 
be done, I should really apprehi ml a relapse into discontent 
which might again let in Buonaparte.} ' 

In less than three months afterwards, Dupont de 

Keiuoui's, disgusted at the indiileieuce with which 

* M(^Tnoirca de Lafayette, torn. v. p. 488 ; Lettre k Jefferaon, 

Aotit M, 1814. 

I Jefferson's Works, vol, vi. p. 421 ; Letter to Lafayette, 
Frluuary 1 I, 1815. 
} Ibid. vol. vi. p. 428. 
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France had let the Bourbons depart and Buonaparte 
retum, and tired, as he said himself, ' of passing in 
one day from one hand to another, hke a courtezan,* 
reached the United States, where Jefferson msceived 
him with these sorrowing words: *Tou despair of 
your country, and so do I. A military despotism is 
now fixed upon it permanently.* * 

All those who have despaired of France have invari- 
ably found themselTes in the wrong at last Thirty-two 
years of good and free government have reversed the 
melancholy sentence pronounced on her by one of her 
most hopeful friends. Jefferson, in fact, did not wait 
for happier days to find grounds of hope for France ; 
he pressed heavily upon her in the midst of the humi- 
liating trials drawn down upon her by the government 
of the hundred-days, but even then he saw reason to 
believe that she would be again upraised by hberty. 

' I grieve for France,' he wrote to Mr. Gallatin, October 1 6, 
18159 * although it cannot be denied that , by the afflictions 
with which she wantonly and wickedly overwhelmed other 
natioriH, she has merited severe reprisaln. PV)r it is no excuse 
to lay the enormities to the wretch who led to them, and wlio 
has been the autlior of more misery and suffering to the 
world than any being who ever liveil before him. After dr- 
etroying the liberties of his country, he has exhausted all its 
resources, physical and moral, to indulge hia own maoiac 
ambition^ his own tyramucal and overbearing spirit. His 
snfferings cannot be too great; but theirs I sincerely deplore 
• . • and I trust they will finally establish for themselves a 
government of rational and well«tempered liberty; so much 
science cannot be lost; so much light shed over them can 
never fiul to produce to them some good in the end.t 



♦ Jefferson's WorlcH, vol. vi. p. 457 j Letter to Dupoiit de 
Nemours, May 15, 1815. 
f Ibid. vol. vi. p. -kdd. 
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And when John Adams saw m our misfortunes the 

confirmation of the melancholy anticipations he had 
formerly communicated to Dr. Price as to tlic issue of 
the Preuch revolution, Je^'ersou wrote to him :— 

But althou;^4i yimr prophecy hns proved true so far, I hope 
it does not preclude a better final result. . . . The idea of 
representative goverriiiieut h;us taken root and <;rowtli among 
them. Their masters feel it, and are saving themselves 
by timely otters of this modification of their powers . . . 
illusive probably at first, but it will grow into power in the 
end. Opinion is power, and that opinion will come. Even 
France will yet attain representative government. You 
observe it makes the basis of every constitution which has 
been demanded or offered, — of duit demanded by their 
Senate — of that offered by Buonaparte — and of that granted 
by Louis XVIU. The idea then is rooted and wUl be estab- 
lished, although rivers of blood may yet flow between them 
and their object* 

This valiant confidence in the triumph of firee institu- 
tions bad yet to receive a inournful blow. America 
herself became the occai;ion of most aiLxious apprehen- 
sions, which contributed to poison Jefferson's latter 
years, now old, infirm in healdi, and ruined. As long 
as he continued actively engaged in the internal aflairs 
of the Union, he had laboured, and siieces.sfully lalxuired, 
to give popular passions other motives, pohtiail factions 
other grounds of action, than those rivalries between 
state and state, which are the stumbling-blocks of 
Federal republics. He had certainly not repressed 
the antagonism of feelings and interests existing between 
the North and South ; he had not even abstained fi:om 
occasionally turning it to the promotion of his own pur- 
poses ; but by taking, as the principal lever of his policy, 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. vi. p. 525, Janiuii} 11, 1816. 
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the ideas common to a whole class of minds scattered 
indiscrimiiiately through the States, he had accustomed 
parties to consider themselves as the representatives^ 
not of a geographical region, but of a general prin- 
ciple or interest, and to contend against each other 
without compromising the Union. This, in Ceu^ had 
been the work that was really his own. He saw it 
annihilated by the famous disputes respecting slavery 
to which the admission of Missouri into the Union 
gave rise, unfortunate disputes, which, by making 
questions of preponderance between the North and 
South the great business and the really distinctive 
feature of parties, have thrust back the American con- 
federation into the dangerous rut from which it had 
never again extricated itself The old patriot uttered 
a cry eloquent with alarm and indignation : — 

* Although I had laid down as a law to myself,' he wrote on 
April 13, 1820, to Mr. Short, 'never to write, talk, or even 

think of politics, to know nothing of public affairs, and 
therefore had ceased to read newspapers, yet the Missouri 
quefition aroused aud filled me with alarm. The old schism 
of Federal and Eepublicaii threatened nothing, Ijecause it 
existed in every state, and united them together by the fra- 
teruism of party. But the coincidence of a marked principle, 
moral and political, with a geographical line, once conceived, 
I feared would never more he obliterated firom the mind; 
that it would be recurring on every occasion and renewing 
irritationfl, until it would kindle such mutual and mortal 
hatred, as to render separation preferable to eternal discord. 
I have been among the most sanguine in believing that our 
Union would be of long duration ; I now doubt it much. . . . 
One only comfort and confidence is, that I shall not live to 
see this; and I envy not the present generation the glory of 
throwing away the fruits of their fathers' sacrifices of life and 
fortune, and of rendering desperate the experiment which 
was to decide ultimately whether man is capable of seif* 

Z 
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government. This treason against human hope will signalise 
I their epoch in future history, as the counterpart of the medal 
of their predecessors.'* 

The phantom of dismemberment which had assumed 
such a character of reality in Jefferson's eyes could not, 
however, dispel from his mind that spectre of centraUsa- 
tion and oHgarchy which he had so long been in the habit 
of invoking for the need and necessities of his cause. 
To put his political friends on their guard against the 
dangers to which the irremovabihty of the Federal 
judges exposed democratic institutions — to point out 
the members of the Supreme Court as internal enemies, 
incessantly occupied in secretly undermining state righta 
— this was an old habit, become at last the monomania 
of an idle and active-minded old man. The more 
Jefferson withdrew himself from pubUc affairs, the 
more did his radicalism assume a character of absolute- 
ness. In the midst of his fields, he went back to the 
first principles of his poUtical views, and deduced 
extreme consequences from them, with a logical severity 
that alarmed his most enthusiastic admirers. In spite 
of the impatient desire felt by some of liis Virginian 
friends to introduce new reforms into the constitution 
of their state, they determined not to effect them 
during his lifetime, fearing they should be over- 
powered by the influence of those radical doctrines, 
which the illustrious sohtary of Monticello was de- 
veloping, and buzzing into the ear of every fresh 
comer.f In spite of their democratic fervour, the great 
Virginian planters were still proud of having been 
once aristocrats, and of being still able to point to some 
traces of the old system in the administrative organiza- 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. vii. p. 158. 

f Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. ii. p. 433. 
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tion of tlieir state. How could they fail to be some- 
what surprised at hearing that traditions have nothing 
respectable in them — that the duration of institutions 
must be limited to that of the generation which con- 
ceived them — and that, in consequence, all human 
society must be a tabula rasa of the past every nine- 
teen years I ♦ And Jefferson did not stop even there ; 
he boldly asserted the best taxes to be those which, 
fidling exdusiyely on the rich, perform the office of an 
agrarian law ; f that the best republic is that in which 
' every citizen has an equal share in the management 
of public affairs ; ' | the best governments those which 
the people reduce to the condition of agents § and he 
consequently declared himself in &vour of the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, || of turning representatives 
into mere delegates,^ and of electing these for short 
periods. * * Falling from his lips, or pen» such pro- 
fessions of fiedth, though communicated in confidence, 
would necessarily find their way to the pubhc. And 
yet the indiscreet, though sagacious poUtician, knew 
very well that in Virginia ' many good people would 
revolt from such doctrines,'! t would be 

prejudicial to the two only projects which he had really 
at heart, to the two measures which he regarded as the 
sheet-anchors of the safety of the republic ; and at the 

* Works of Jefilrson, vol. vii. p. 15, 16 ; Letter to Samuel 
Kerchival, July 12, 1816. 

t Ibid. vol. V. pp. 584, 586 ; vol. vii. p. 110. 

X Ibid. vol. vii. p. 10; Letter to Samuel Fierchival, July 12, 
1816. 

§ Ibid. vol. vi. pp. 213, 601, 608 ; vol. vii. pp. 9-17,35-37,319. 
II Ibid. vol. vii. p. 13; July 12, 1816. 
% Ibid. vol. vi. p. 605; May 28, 1816. 
•• Ibid. vol. vi. p. 213 ; vu. pp. 11, 12. 
If Ibid. vol. vii. p. 35. 
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consiimmati<on of which he declared he was determined 
to aim ' until his last siixli,' — the developement of ])ul)lic 
educatiou and the subdivisiou of counties into muni- 
cipal districts.* 

These two questions had been for a long time linked 
together in liis mind. From 177G to 1779, while 
engaged together with Messrs. Pendleton, Lee, Mason, 
and Wythe, in endeavouring to harmonize the old 
legislative code of Vii^ginia ivith its new institutions, 
lie had sketched out the plan of a general system of 
pubhc education, according to which each county 
would have been divided into districts, of such a size 
that the children in each would be within an easy 
distance of the district school. But the bill for th^ 
purpose was not passed until 1796 ; Jefferson was not 
able to attend to all its details, and the legislature had 
introduced a clause into it which rendered the intention 
of the bill nugatory; it had, in &ct, impliedly given 
the county courts the privilege of not carr}ing out the 
law, by empowering them to fix the day tliat it was to 
be brought into operation in their district,f an incon- 
siderate provision, and all the more unwise, inasmuch 
as the residents in the counties had no means of acting 
on their magistrates, and the latter were in genend 
little zealous in the cause of p0[)ular instruction. 

The parochial system of New England, such as 
M. de Tocqueville has so well described it, cannot 
furnish any idea of the administrative q^tem then 
existing in Virginia. Between the state and the 
citizen, there was no otlier intermediate power than 
the county court, a judicial and administrative body, 
invested with functions that made it at once supreme 

• Jeflbrson's Works, vol. vi, p. 311 ; vol. v. p. 525. 
f Ibid. vol. i. pp. 47-48; Autobiography. 
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and i rrcsponsiblc. Composed of self-elected magistrates, 
it had the light, in an aiea of territory often more 
ezteoBive than a French arrondissement^ to determine 
all questions of a judicial nature, to exercise control 
over the constabulary, the public roads, and the militia ; 
it had power to make appointments to all subordinate 
offices, both military and civil, and to fix the amount of 
local tiLxatiou. In fact it had, of itself, and without 
re^nsibihty, the entire management of the afiairs of 
the coun^. Such an arrangement was most certainly 
open to objections.* The authority of the municipal 
body extciided over too large an aixii, and operated by 
means of a small oligarchy, too restricted in number and 
mudi too absolute ; hence the interests and wishes of 
those subject to it might too easily, either, never come 
to its knowledge, or be disregarded by it ; there was 
no local vitality, and indiilerence to j)olitic{d matters 
was common to the bidk of the people ; but Virginia 
was accustomed to this aristocratic system, and had a 
liking for it. In fact, abuses were rare ; the defect in 
the law for establishing pul)]ic schools wiis much more 
the fault of the legislature than the coimty courts, and, 
even though the case had been quite the reverse, there 
could not be a more certain way of compromising the 
fate of tlie scliool system, than by undisguisedly 
associating it with an intended radical reform in the 
administrative institutions of the state ; or of provoking 
opposition to the creation of educational districts, 
than l)y declaring that it wiis purposed to make them 
the nuclei of small sections, still more democratic in 
theur organization than those of Massachusetts. This 
was the mistake Jefiason committed ; he disclosed too 

* Tiicker*B Life of Jefibnon, toI. it p. 419. Jefferaoii'i Wotrlu, 
ToL tL p. 696 ; yoL tu. p. 10. 
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openly to his Virgiiiiaii friends the full extent of liis 
purpose, and, in spite of all his pains to arouse their 
feelings of rivalry with the North, in spite ci the 
ability with which he represented to them the life- 
giving influence of municipal liberty in New EiiLfland, 
and the aggressive force wliicli the constant interven- 
tion of the masses in public afiairs gave this little 
fraction of the miion, it was in vain that, after the 
feshion of Cato, ending every speech with the words, 
• Carthago delenda est' he concluded every opinion 
with the injunction, ' divide the counties into wards.* * 
He indemnified himself by foimding the University 
of Virginia, a very difficult task, which was the amuse- 
ment and honour of his old age. The higher brandies 
of education were still more neglected, and still less 
popular in Virginia than primary education. William 
and Mary College, where Jefferson received his educa- 
tion, had fallen into decay, and there were good reasons 
for not restoring it. Situate in an unhealthy spot, 
closed in virtue of its old system against dissenters, 
almost deserted, and lingering on by means of its 
endowment only, it was the very opposite of that 
brilliant University, ' on a plan broad, and liberal, 
and modem,' f of which Jefferson had never ceased 
dreaming since the revolution. But the creation of 
such an intellectual centre could not be otherwise than 
very costly, and in spite of their desire to do what was 
agreeable to Jeflbrson, his friends were by no means 
disposed to bear the expense. A subscription that was 
opened in 1814, having amounted, after ^KaX exertions^ 

* JeffenonV Woiin, toL tL pp* 548, 5i4; Letter to J. 0. Cabell, 
Febnuoy 8, 1816. 

t Ibid. ToL iv. p. 812 ; Letter to Dr. Piieitly, Jaauaiy 18, 1800. 
See alio pp. 816, 462 ; voL pp. 294» 872, 890, 537. 
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to no more than 44,000 dollars, it was necessary to 
have recourse to the legialature. Jefiersoii,iu order to 
obtain a grant from it, employed an immense amoimt 
of finetee, activity, and perseverance ; persecating the 
members, eitlier by writing or talking ; now liarping on 
the preservation of the republic and of democracy, 
now urging them to reflect how the interests of the 
South were imperilled by the habit of sending its 
children to be educated in the abohtioni.st uinversities 
of the Korth ; * persuading the state to make over to 
him some worthless claims on the Federal government 
then using all his credit at Washington to get them 
paid, and finally availing himself at Richmond of his 
unhoped-for success as a reason for making further 
demands. 

On August 1, 1818, a commission was appouited 
by the legislature to select a site for the new md- 

versity, of which Jefferson was chairman. Madison 
and Munroe had consented to be members of 
ity but with the intention of taking no part in the 
proceedings, and for the sole purpose of doing homage 
to the able patriarch, and adding to his importance by 
this act of deference. Unanimously and without concert 
the members of the commission determined on leaving 
him master of all the arrangements he might deem 
necessary for carrying out his object. Tlie site selected 
for the university was about four miles from Monticello. 
Jefferson could thus, whenever he pleased, have the 
satis&ction of riding over to the spot on which the 
building was to be erected, of indulging his passion for 
architecture, of personally superintending the work- 
men, spurriDg them on, and pointing the works out to 
strangers, whom his reputation attracted to that part of 

* Baadali'a Life of Jeffei80ii,'yol. iiL p. 4d5. 
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•the ootmtry. The hours he passed amid the founda- 
tions of his cherished university were the most agree- 
able of his hfe, in spite of the raillcr}^ and angiy 
criticism to which he exposed himself whether by the 
siligularity of the architectural arrangements, or the ex- 
cessive expenditure, or the anticipated selection of pro- 
fessors, all foreigners, so said the clergy, all men witliout 
religion, and all unworthy of the coiitidence of Christian 
parents. He heard himself called a visionary, spend- 
thrift, atheist; he let them talk on, manoeuvred with 
all the more care in the midst of the breakers, and 
jinuh "ntly extracted from the pubhc purse what he 
wanted in small doses. 

' On April 1, 1825, the universily opened; every 
obstacle appeared overcome, everybody was satisfied ; 

students and professors both looked forward vnih 
€qual dehglit to tlie future ; everything appeared to 
give augury that their collegiate coui'se would be 
smooth, and their life an agreeable one. Jefierson was 
radiant with joy ; at length the time had come when 
he might attempt to apply republican and democratic 
princii)les to the purposes of education ; at length he 
would have the opportunity of showing that youth, like 
the people, is nev^ better governed than when it is 
allowed to govern itself. But some sad vexations were 
lying in wait for him. Iti spite of frequent appeals to 
tlie reason and patriotism of the students^ their conduct 
was not always unexceptionable ; trial by jury, appUed 
to college delinquencies, ended only in aoqidttals. 
•Disorders of all kinds became the rule, and a revolt 
60on broke out of the most violent and vulgar cliaracter. 
Deeply mortified, Jefierson proceeded to the university 
with the official inspectors; Madison accompanied 
him. Th^ each of diem sharply rebuked the muti- 
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neers, and summoned the ringleaders to step out and 
submit Two or three left the ranks, overwhelmed 
with oonfusion — amongst them Jefferson's own nephew I 
The firm old man could not restrain his indignation ; 
words of the greatest vehemence fell from his hps ; 
the culprit was instantly expelled. To see his work 
Gomproniisedy his doctrines overturned, his hopes 
destroyed by a member of his own fEimily, was one of 
the most painfiil blows he could have possibly received 
at a time when, in fact, there was no lack of trials in 
store for him.* 

The derangement of his affairs had, as far back as 
1814, imposed upon him the hard necessity of entering 
into negotiations with Congress for the sale of his 
library-, and of parting with it for almost nothing, after 
having to endure offensive discussions in the House of 
Bepresentatives, as to the morality and value of the 
works collected at Monticello. In spit^ 6f this painful 
sacrifice liis debts had gone on increasing. Bad crops, 
agricultural and commercial crises, combined with wliat 
he himself modestly called ^ his own unskilful manage- 
ment* f had ahready brought him to the verge of ruin, 
when the bankruj)tcy of one of his fiiends, for whom 
he hud become bond for 20,000 dollai's, pave him the 
' finishing blow.' J His son-in-law, Aii'. liandolph, ruined 
like himself, but soured by misfortune, Uved a sohtary 
life, morose, fimtastic, and useless to all who depended 

• See the statement made by two professors of the University, 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Dunglison. Tucker, toL vii. pp. 535-537. 
Bandall, vol. iii. pp. 517, 518. 

t Eandall, vol. iii. p. 531; Jefferson to M. T. J. Randolph, 
February 8, 182C. 

i J efferson's Works, yoL vii. p. 433 ; Letter to Madim, Febmaiy 
17, 1826. 
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upon liim. At eighty- tliree years of age, Jefleibon was 
obliged to declare that his family would after liis death 
be without any means of support^ and without any 
quarter they could look to for them. 

* You kindly encourafje me,' he wote on Febru<ary 1 1, 1826, 
to his favourite grandson, Mr. T. J. Bandolph, *to keep up 
my spirits; but, oppressed with disease, debility, age, and 
embamased afifairs, this is difficult For myself, I should 
not regard a prostration of fortune, but I am overwhelmed 
at the prospect of the situation in which I may leave the 
fiunily* My dear and beloved daughter, the cherished com- 
panion of my early life, and nurse of my age, and her 
children, rendered as deat to me as if my own from having 
lived with me from their cradle, left in a comfortless situation, 
hold up to me nothing but future gloom ; and I shoidd not 
care were life to end with the line I am writing, were it not 
that, in the unhappy state of mind which your father's mis- 
fortunes have brought upon him, I may yet be of some avail 
to the family. • • • 

Then, chasing away every feeling of bitterness, and 
deriving sometliing almost amounting to hope from, the 
recollection of his past good fortune, he says:^^ 

•Perhaps, however, I may have no rit;ht to complain, as 
these misfortunes have been held back for my hist days, when 
few remain to me. I duly acknowledge that I have gone 
through a long Ufe with fewer circumstances of affliction than 
are the lot of most men, — uninterrupted health, a competence 
for every reasonable want — usefulness to my fellow-citizens 
— a good portion of their esteem — no complaint against the 
world which has sufficiently honoured me — and, above all, a 
fiunily which has blessed me by their affections, and never by 
their conduct given me a moment's pain : and should this, 
my last request, be granted, I may yet dose with a cloudless 
sun a long and serene day of life.'* 



* Randall, voL iii. p. 531. 
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What then was this last request, the success of 
which he was induced to consider as the conditioa 
esBeDtial to his peace of mindP A request to be per- 
mitted to sell his property by lottery. He who had 

so often made it a moral obligation ' never to engage 
in a lottery, or any other adventure of mere chance. • . 
however laudable or desirable its object,' * now 
stooped so fEur as to write for the edification of the 
legislature, and liis own personal advantage, a little 
tract, called ' Ixellections upon Lotteries,' f in which he 
attempted to prove that aU was chance in this world, 
and that the passion for play, far from being immoral, 
is the moving principle of human activity ; in which 
he heaped precedent upon precedent, in order to show 
that liis request had nothing uuusual in it ; and enume- 
rated the special grounds on which he had a right to a 
common indulgence ; these were, the twelve different 
offices fiUed with honour for seventy years past in the 
service of the State ; the Federal party crushed, the civil 
code of Virguiia made democratic, its university founded. 
^My request is,' added he, *only to be permitted to seU 
my own property, freely, to pay my own debts. To 
sell it, I say, and not to sacrifice it ; not to have it 
gobbled uj) by !?j)eculators, to make fortunes for them- 
selves ; leaving unpaid those who had trusted to my 
good fedth, and myself without resource, in the last 
and the most helpless stage of life.' % 

The legislature hesitated ; JelTerson was wounded to 
his heart's core. ' I am taught to know my standard,' ^ 

* JeffierK»i*8 Works, toL t. p. fii ; Letter to a committee in- 
•femetod to arrange a lottery fi>r the purpose of endowing East 
Tennenee College, May G, 1810. 

t Ibid. ToL iz. pp. 5(M>-511; Febraaiy 1826. 

% Ibid. ToL ix. p. 510. 

§ Randall, voL iii. p. 682. 
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he wrote on February 15, 1826, to his friend Mr. 
GabelL And two days later, afUr explaining to Madison 
that the depreciation which landed property was then 

sufferinu fR)in in VirLriuiu, would make au unreser\*ed 
sale disasirouSy while the lotteiy would at least permit 
his piesemng his house at Monticello, he said — 

If refused, I must sell everything here, perhaps con- 
sidermhly in Bedford, move thither ^vith my family, where I 
have not even a log hut to put my head into ; and whether 
gnmnd for hmial ahall he left me» will depend on the 
de|»edatiaiMy which, under the fonn of salefl, shall have heen 
committed on my propaty. The question then with me was 
uirum horum ? But why a£Bict you with these details? 
Indeed, I cannot tell, nnlegs pains are lessened by commnni- 
cation with a friend. The friendship which hiis subsisted 
])etween us, now half a centnrv, and the harmony of our 
political principles and pursuits, have been sources of constant 
happiness to me tliroiigh that long period ; and if I remove 
beyond the reach of attentions to the university, or beyond 
the bourne of life itself as I soon must» it is a comfort to 
leave that institution under your care. • • . To myself you 
have heen a pillar of support through life. Take care of me 
when dead, and be assured that I shall leave with yon my 
last affections.* 

After being exposed to a hot fire, the bill authorising 

the lottery passed. As soon as the position of Jefrei*soii 
was known in the countr}', a general emotion of sur- 
prise and sympathy manifested itself in all quarters. 
The United States would not endure, it was said, the 
sale of JefTerson's property, under any form whatever ; 
it was the duty of the public to pay his debts. A 
national subscription was at once set on foot ; at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltunoie, considerable sums 

* Jefiersou's Works, yoL vii« pp. 434, 435. 
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were coUectecL The idea of a lottery was inconsider- 
ately given up ; the public euthusiasm, so great and gene* 
ral for an instant^ soon collapsed, and the subscription, 

from which so much liiid been expected, produced 
eventually nut more than 18,000 dollars, hardly a 
quarter of what was necessary to relieve Jefferson 
from his embarrassments.^ He was fortunate enough 
U) die before he had an opportunity of accounting to 
himself, for this last and cruel deception. To a disease 
of the bladder, from which he had been suffering many 
years, were superadded, in the spring of 1826, the first 
symptoms of dysentery, which he at once looked upon 
as mortal. Ue made liis will, but in no respect altered 
his manner of Hving, persisting, in spite of his family, in 
his solitary rides and his visits to the university. 

On June 24, finding himself much enfeebled, he sent 
for his physician, Dr. Dunglison ; and the latter at 
once perceived the case was hopeless. Jeffbi'son con- 
sented to suffer his grandchildren to take their turns 
at his bed-side. Up to July 3, he continued in fuU 
possession of his faculties ; speaking in a cahn voice to 
those who were about him of the struggles in which 
he had taken part, of the calumnies by which he had 
been assailed, of the interest he took in the university, 
and of his friendship for Madison ; narrating with 
elegance, almost with gaiety, certain episodes of the 
revolution; giving affectionate advice to all the 
members of his fiunily, without overlooking the very 
youngest ; but silent on the great question of the life 
to come. Already very near his end, and generally in 
a comatose state, he was once startled out of his sleep 
by some noise, and thought it was Mr. Hatch, the 
clergyman of his parish, asking permission to come in. 

* Tucker, vol. ii. p. 550. 
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' I have no objection to see him,' said Jefferson, * as a 
kind and good neighbour.' 

It was now the day before the fourth of July, the 
fiftieth anniversary of that declaration of independence, 
to which his name remains gloriously attached. His 
fianiily, no longer entertaining any hopes of preserving 
him^ were anxious at all events that he should hve 
long enough to see once more tlie Hght of this great 
day. He was himself apparently not without some 
anxiety of the kind. About five o'clock in the aflemoon, 
fancying it was dawn, he enquired if it was the 4th. 
' It soon will be,' was the reply. He again slept, but 
his sleep was disturbed by reminiscences of the great 
scenes of his youth. Suddenly rising up in a sitting 
posture, and making a gesture as if writing : * Warn 
tlie committee,' he cried, ' to be on the alert.' 

When midnight approached, all present were 
directing their looks with solemn anxiety towards the 
hands of the clock, as the breathing of the dying man 
became weaker and weaker ; but his death-struggle was 
prolonged for a few hours more — exactly at mid-day he 
expired.* A few moments later, at the other extremity 
of the United States, at the very instant when all hearts 
in America were soaring upwards to God to give thanks 
for the day of independence, his comrade in the struggle 
with Great Britain, his competitor in the struggle for 
the presidency, John Adams, the promoter of the decla- 
ration of independence, was djnng at the age of eighty- 
four years ; he, too, tlmiking of the great work they had 
accomplished together ; and murmuring in a tone that 
was now scarcely intelligible — ' Thomas Jefferson 
survives.' f 

* Randall, vol. iii. pp. 543-540. Tucker, vol. ii. pp. 552-555. 
f John Adams's Works, vol. i. p. C36. 
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Wlien the news of this remarkable and striking 
coincidence spread throughout the country, the emo- 
tion was profound; minute guns resounded, ships 
lowered their flags half-mast high in every harbour, 
the newspapers appeared edged in black, party violence, 
by mutual consent, was instantly hushed ; the greatest 
orators of America blended into one funeral eulogy 
the glory of each of liie two old rivals. But the best 
feelings of democracy are little lasting ; it very soon 
forgets its most distinguished servants. Six nioiiths 
bad scarcely passed away, when Jefferson's furniture 
was put up to auction, in order to pay his debts; when 
Montioello and Poplar Forest were advertised at street- 
comers ; and wlicu the daughter of liiiii, wliom 
America had named the ' Father of Democracy,' had 
no longer a place wherein to lay her head. 

This study on JefTerson has been written witliout any 
indulgence for the vices of democracy. Certain persons 
will perhaps infer firom this, that it has been suggested 
by a childish petulancy against that social condition 
to which the world is obviously tending. I do not 
wish there should be any mistake as to my intention. 
The social-democratic state* is a fact, to which new 

* [By a 80cial-cl6inocnitic state, M. de Witt is good enough to 
me, he meana a dmoeroHe »late of wcietjr, that is to say, 
one in wbich all elmwns hare a Undmcj to approximate and become 
eotdbonded the one with the other. The social-demoeratic state ia^ 
therefore, a state of socie^ characterised by an equality of sodal 
oonditioiis. Thore is a natursl oonnection between demooratio in- 
stitutions and the sooul-democratio state ; nererthdeBB, the instita- 
tions may be more demociatio than the sodal statnsy and Tice Tersl. 
Thus, suppose that in England the peerage and entsik were suddenly 
to be suppressed, and all restrictions on the suffrage removed, 
Englitih institutions would become democratic ; but the social status 
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generations will have to accommodate themselves. Like 
whatever is liuiiian, it is a mixture of good and evil, 
and no one can pretend to render it perfect : but, while 
accepting its existence, and even its imperfections, let 
not those men who fix their eyes upon the future 
sillier tliemselves to jield wdth cowardly resignation to 
its evil tendencies, as to iatal forces it would be in vain 
to resist. 

The fruits of democracy are not all bitter ; it pro- 
duces some, under our own eyes, that are very good ; 

as, for instance, the diffusion of well-being and enlight- 
enment among the luunbler classes, the progressive 
developement of feelings of equity and humanity in the 
upper dasses; in 'the lower spheres more intelligence, 
more activity, more productive force, more independ- 
ence, more dignity ; in the higher, a more unremitting 
concern tor the fate of the masses ; public wealth iu- 
creasmg simultaneously with mi increased respect of 
man for man. These then are great and precious 

would remain aristocratic, at least for a time ; political privileges 
would have disappeared, but aristocratic distinctions would survive; 
the peers would be the equals only of their tenants, cstimati d 
politically, )mt not bo in social estimation. The equality would ho 
factitious. Suppose, on the other hand, that peerage, entails, and 
limited suffrage were suddenly to be imported into the United 
States, the institutions would become aristocratic, but the state of 
Bociety and manners wovdd remain democratic : there would be 
political privileges, but not, as in England, aristocratic social dis- 
tinctions; in social estimation tliere would bo neither superiors nor 
inferiors, nothing but equals. Here the inequality would be fiicti- 
tioua. In France, manners and social conditions are much more 
democratic than in England, much less democratic than in the 
United States; and in France, in many respect.s, institutions are more 
democratic than the .social status. This it is he has desired to 
indicate in wliat will be found Ihrther on, towai'ds the eud of page 
3oS uud at the beginning of page 359.J 
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blessings, at which all generous hearts must rejoice; 

these are the works of luoderii democracy, which it is 
their duty to support. 

But while democracy is toiUng usefully and justly to 
elevate the condition of the masses, it is at the same time 
filling them with unjust aspirations, equally destructive 
of order and liberty ; it is exposing them to perilous 
temptations, from which their good sense and their 
moral feeling are incompetent to protect them, unless 
this sense and feeling be sustained, both by the firmness 
of men of character in the upper classes, and by the 
force of institutions. 

When the greater number surrenders itself, and is 
surrendered by others, to its own bad instincts ; when it 
is no longer subject to any other law but its own wiU, 
it beconies an improvident and capricious tjTant. Un- 
controlled sovereignty is not adapted to human frailty; 
the best are prone to abuse it, and have no light to 
use it ; the common herd cannot be more worthy of 
it ; and, in fact, wherever it does rule, it aspires to 
govern by itself alone, and for itself alone ; it fancies 
itself dispensed from the obligation of having law and 
reason on its side ; it subordinates even its interests to 
its caprices ; it acquires the habit of selecting for its 
leaders those only who will be obedient to its own 
good pleasure ; and thus, at length, comes to choose 
inlerior or imworthy governors ; to banish from its 
councils every intellect and all form of action above 
the average height ; to press them down with all the 
weight of its crushing bulk, at the risk of so completely 
exhausting them, that they will be sure to be fomid 
wanting whenever, in some spasm of good sense caused 
by a great public danger, the day arrives in 
which it feels the want of being headed by superior 

A A 
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men. A policy without sequence, and without care for 

the future, unstable laws, autlionty brought into con- 
tempt, a society at once agitated and unifonn, niinds 
still more levelled than ranks ; such are the evil efiects 
which the sodal-clemocratic state may bring with it» 
and which it must bring with it, wherer^ it finds no 
powerful corrective in manners and in laws. 

After the revolution of 1848, France had a convic- 
tion, a very deep conviction, of all the perib and all 
the shame to wl^ch it was exposed by the outbreak of 
democratic passions and ideas. Neither good ^vill nor 
courage, however, were wanting to her in the struggle 
she then maintained against the evil by which she was 
assailed ; but institutions fiailed her when she required 
them, and she soon got tired of brayely contending 
without the protection of the slightest ranipaiL, of 
having to defend herself, and by herself alone. 

But would absolute power, whatever, indeed, be the 
veil in which it wraps itself, do more for the wants of 
France than did ill-organised liberty? Would it be 
the prop on wliich she might hope to loan for ever, 
without falling over on the side to which she inclines? 
Would it be in its power to give her that which she 
regards as the supreme good — security ? I do not think 
so. Absolute power can never successfully grapple 
wdth the evil instincts of democratic societies. By its 
nature it pai takes of them, and by its policy iiatters 
them, in order to induce them to forget its yoka 
Like democracy, absolute power takes for its device 
the demoralizing principle, stat pro ratione voluntas ; 
like that, it degrades men's minds by forcing 
them to submit to the law of sic volo, sic jubeo ; like 
democracy, it is the enemy of all independence of mind 
and pontiim, of eveiy kind of superiorily which is not 
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its own work, of every public maa who is not a paid 
official ; like democracy, absolute power tends to bring 
a country to a dead level, to raze the natural bulwarks 

of order and liberty, to destroy in the midst of the 
nation that wliolesonie divei bity of position, feeling, and 
opinion, which is one of the essentials of the healthy 
condition of a people ; like that, too, it labours to 
give to all parts of the social body that fatal nni- 
forniity of temperaniciit wliich exposes thcni to be 
attacked at the same moment by the same maladies, 
and which thus delivers over the whole country to 
every species of contagion, to that of lethargy as wdl 
as that of fever. Absolute power leads then to the 
same demoralization and the same disorganization £is 
democracy left to itseiti and does it more quickly too, 
because its action is more constant^ more ably directed, 
and less patent ; because its adversaries are more dis- 
concerted, and more completely helpless. And at the 
same time that it renders tlie people unworthy of 
liberty, and incapable of defending themselves by 
themselves against disorder, absolute power cannot 
answer for the preservation of even material and 
present order, for it can £(ive no as.'^iirauce of its own 
duration. Its existence is essentially factitious and pre- 
carious. Ck>ndemned to imdermine everything around 
it which shows a tendency to rise or to resist, everything 
which serves as the prop or the basis of a regular 
power, it exists only upon the condition of never 
depending upon anything but itself, and of being ever 
at the mercy of the tempest^ like the house bitilt upon 
sand, described in the Oospel. 

Without an efficient distribution of authority among 
different powers, limiting, controlling, and supporting 
each other, there can be no stability for the state, no 

A A S 
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security for the citizen, and no check upon the incon- 
veniences ui' tlie social-democratic state. This principle, 
which should be always present to the minds of French 
ooDsenratives, guided the wise assembly to which the 
United States are indebted for their constitution. It 
lias been often said, and inces>antly re})eated, that the 
constitution of the United States rests whoUy on the 
absolute principle of the sovereignty of the people ; 
this is a grave mistake. The members of the con- 
vention of 1787 were anything but radicals; they 
met for tlic purpose of imposing a restraint upon 
American democracy ; they looked with admiration 
and regret upon British institutions; they envied 
England her strong and liberal aristocracy, and if they 
made up their minds to dispense with a hereditary 
branch, if they recognised the impossibility in America 
of opposing the moderating power of a privileged 
dass to the reckless violence of the crowd, they did 
not the less for all this persist in theur attempts to 
sul)ject popular power to effective control ; they were 
not the less bent on finding some conservative combi- 
nations for the use of their country, which could supply 
the place of the old guarantees of English liberty. 
They no doubt accepted the sodal-democratic state as 
a fact, but in accepting it, they rejected the whole 
policy of tlie radical schooL To be assured of this, we 
have only to compare their w^ork with its maxims. 

The doctrine of the radical school may be summed 
up thus. Every man has a will, the sole law of the 
individual All men have an equal right to shape 
their own will, or at all events, to concur in the fonna- 
tion of the general will, the only law of society. To 
collect and count the wills of individuals, to cause the 
general will to prevail, such ou^ht to be the end, the 
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exclusive end, of every political oi^anisation. Hence 
there must be no power which does not emanate from 
the people, and which does not continue constantly 

under its control; no public ofiice whicli is not elective, 
no election which does not take the whole population 
for its basis, and which is not conducted on the prin- 
ciple of universal sufirage ; no representation not based 
on the principle of mandates, or strict instructions, nor 
revocable, or at all events temporary, and for short 
terms. 

The constitution of the United States comes into 
collision with each of these rules respectively. The 

Senate is elected, not by the people, but by the state 
legislatures ; and the various states are equally repre- 
sented in it, whatever may be the difference of their 
population. The judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are not elective, nor removable at 
pleasure. The House of Ecpresentatives alone is directly 
chosen by tlie people ; but by law each state is at 
lil)erty to define what it means by the people; and in 
f&ctf a limited sufirage continued to exist for several 
years throughout the greater part of the Union, after 
the constitution was adopted. Finall)% there is nothing 
. like mandates, and the senators are elected for the 
space of six years. 

It was from Its having been ooncdved in a spirit of 
independence as respects the principle of numerical 
sovereignty, that the constitution of the United States 
was able to supply Washington with the means of 
founding a great government; it is from its having 
ceased since 1801 to be worked in conformity with the 
spirit in which it was conceived, that tliis constitution 
has not fully attained the end that was aimed at by 
the men who framed it. Since the succession of 
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Jefferson to power, the bridle they desired to fasten on 
American democracy has been always so loosely held, 
and its action become so feeble, that the despotism of 
the multitude would be at this day insupportable in 
America, if it were not tempered by two accidental 
circumstances pecuhar to the United States, the gigan- 
tic extent of their territory, and the ancient division of 
the country into distinct states, 

* I believe ours,' says Jefferson, loftily, ' is to owe its per- 
maneDce to its great extent, and the smaller portion, com- 
paratively, which can ever be convulsed at one time by local 
passion.* . . . \Mien frenzy and delusion, like an epidemic, 
gained certain parts, the residue remained sound and un- 
touched, and held on till their brethren could recover from 
the temporary delusion.! . . . But the true barriers of our 
liberty in this country are State-governments ; and the wisest 
conservative power ever contrived by man is that of which 
our revolution and present government found us possessed. 
. , . The republican government of France was lost without 
a struggle, because the party of tin et indivisible had pre- 
vailed-* X 

Could a democratic republic in France keep clear of 
this cause of destruction? could it bestow upon itself 
those special elements of stabihty which it meets with in 
the United States ? Jefferson himself woidd have been 
very slow to admit it. If there be one Utopia more 
incompatible with the genius of the French than that of 
a republic one and indi\Tsible, it is certainly a federal 
rcpubhc. The unity of France is not the factitious 

• Jefferson's Works, vol. v. p. 209 ; Letter to Governor Wil- 
liams, November 1, 1807. 

f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 396 ; Letter to Niles, March 22, 1821. 
t Ibid. vol. v. p. 570 ; Letter to Destutt de Tracy, Jiinuary 26, 
1811. 
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product of revolution, any more than is the divi- 
sion of North America into distinct states ; it is the 
work of ages ; it is a condition of onr security as well 

as of our greatness in the world ; it satisfies at once our 
wants, our habits, and our tastes. It is imperative that 
liberty should know how to adjust itself to it. Even 
admitting that France could, as many respectable per- 
sons think she might, somewhat reascend the current 
upon which she has been floating for so many years, 
and which has landed her upon an excessive centralisa- 
tion, yet I am not of opinion that she could ever readi 
die point at which she would be able confidently to rely 
on the force and independence of local self-government 
as a means of correctincr the defects in her social state. 
Those guarantees against the abuses of democracy, which 
liberty in America derives from the wide distribution of 
the points of resistance, can only be found in Erance at 
the very centre of the country, in a governing power at 
once very strong, and very much distributed ; in a power- 
ful concentration of various powers di awing from various 
sources their authority as well as the grounds of their 
existence. I know that both radicals and absolutists 
concur in denying the existence of these divers sources in 
our country, as well as the possibility of giving a natural 
origin to institutions without maidug every branch of 
the government emanate from the people. I know also 
that several dispirited liberals secretly concede this 
point to tlieir adverearies, and, so much so, that it is 
the fashion now-a-days to iterate despondingly that the 
French revolution has planed down the comitry to one 
uniform level, that it has banished all variety of position, 
and 1^ there are no longer any ancient and honoured 
rights, no longer any classes, nor any strong indi- 
viduahsm, nor any recognised superiority; in fact, 
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that notliing survives but citizens, all equal aud all 
alike. Thismay really become traei should the liberal 
party acquire die habit of tihinldiig it so ; but, thank 
Heaven, it is in point of fact very much exaggerated. 
Posi^ibly, inileed, there may no longer be the elements 
of a hereditary peerage among us, possibly the perpe- 
tuity of power, through personal transmission, must 
continue to be in France the exclusive privilege of the 
crown ; but in default of hereditarj" elements, there 
are still in France personal elements ; in default of 
classes wholly distinct, there are still among us men 
who have made their fortunes, and men who have yet 
to make them ; enhghtened and ignorant men, superior 
nnd inferior, men of high social positi(Mi in small 
numbers, and of low social position in great numbers, 
besides many a weight and counterpoise, of which it is 
very possible to make good use. There are also in 
France numerous conservative elements, which might 
be veiy naturally grouped so as to enable them to |)lay 
their part in the creation of a moderating power, 
invested with great and legitimate authority in the 
country. What we are deficient in, is not so much the 
means of setting Uberty on a secure foundation, as it is 
the will to be free. Apathy of mind and will, this is 
now our real evil. The country appears to be no 
longer thinking of anything, caring for anything. We 
might suppose it lifeless. But let not those who look 
on the dark side of things be too hasty to despair. 
It ^ is not dead, but sleepeth.' The liberal instincts of 
the nation have already passed through a similar phase 
of somnolence, and they have reawakened. This 
melancholy swoon of public spirit arises in France 
from the terror the revolutionary party strikes in well- 
intentioned but feeble minds; an exaggerated tenor. 
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which reflection and the experience of other dangers 
will in time confine within proper bounds. In 1848 
the Mends of order, though disarmed, had only to 

unite to get the better of the revolutit)nary pJirty. 
What their union could effect by its own proper 
strength, without protecting laws, without an estar 
blished government, it could with far better chances of 
snccess effect when backed by defensive institutions. 
Let all those who tire anxious for both monarchy and 
liberty be united, and the revolutionary party will be no 
longer to be feared, unless it be for its wheedling arts. 
Whenever the French people shall have recovered 
their liberties, they wnll be perpetually called ii[)on to 
choose between two kinds of fiiends — fiiends truthl'ul 
and firm, prompt to warn, as well as ready to restrain 
them in their excesses ; and indulgent, fawning friends, 
eager to impel thcni in that downward direction to 
wliich they naturally inchne, to choose, in a word, 
between — Wasliingtons and Jeffersona On their 
choice will depend their &te« 
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[JSaetraeU from a M8. in tJie BrUiah Museum^ containinfj a 
Journal of an English Officer, who travelled over a part 
of the West Imlies and North America in the cotirde 
of 17 and 1765. 

THE writer of ibis journal^ which is Inrie^was evidentljamaii^ 
of olwervation and intelligence. The following notices, 
slight as they are, throw an interestii^g light on the state of 
feeling towards England, especially in the south, and show 
how true, at all events, it was at that tiuie, what even Jefferson 
declared towards the close of his career would be always the 
case, that nothing hut tlie bungling of rulers could make the 
Kui^lish and Americans quarrel. 
»Spefddng of \'irginia, he says : — 

* This province was the first settled of any on the conti- 
nent; it has always been a loyal one. The first settlers were 
many of them younger brothers of good families in England, 
who, for different motives, chose to quit home in search of 
better fortone. Their descendants, who possess the greatest 
land properties in the province, have intermixed, and have 
had always a mnch greater connexion with, and dependence 
on, the mother-country than any other province, the nature 
of their situation being such, from the commodiousness and 
number of navigable rivers and creeks, that they may exjjort 
to, and import from home, everything tiiey raise or want, 
from within a few miles of their own houses, and cheaper 
than any neighbouring province could supply them. They 
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have almost always lived in good harmony with their gfovem- 
ors, and with one another; tlu'V each live at their own seats, 
and are seldom at Williamsburgh, but when the puldic busi- 
ness recjuires their atteudsince, or that their own private 
affairs call them there. Scarce any of the topping pe<)j>le 
have houses there of their own, but in the country they live 
on their estates handsomely and plentifully, raising all they 
require, and depexuiing for nothing on the market 

Money is at present a scarce commodity ; all goes to 
England, and I am much at a loss to find out how they will 
find specie to pay the duties last imposed on them by the 
Parliament. I have had an opportunity to see a good deal of 
the country, and many of the first people in the pro7inoe» 
and I must say they &r exceed ita good sense, afifability and 
ease, any set of men I have yet fallen in with, either in the 
West Indies or on the continent ; this in some degree may be 
owing to tiieir being most of them educated at home, but 
cannot be altogether the cause, since there are amongst them 
many gentlemen, and almost all tlie lailies, who have never 
been out of their own province, and yet are as sensible, con- 
versable and accomplished people as one would wish to meet 
with. 

' Upon the whole, was I in the case to live in America, this 
province, in point of company and climate, would be my 
choice in preference to any I have yet seen ; the country in 
general is more cleared of wood, the houses are laiger, better, 
and more commodious than those to the southward, their 
breed of horses extremely good, and in particular those they 
run in their carriages, which are mostly from thoroughbred 
horses and country mares; they all drive six horses, and 
travel generally from eight to nine miles an hour, going fre- 
quently sixty miles to dinner: you may conchide from this 
their roads are extremely good. Tiiey live in such good 
agreement that the ferries, whicli would retard in another 
country, rather accelerate their meeting here, for they assist 
one another, and all strangers, with their equipages, in so easy 
and kind a manner, as must deeply touch a person of any 
feeling, and convince them that in this country hospitality is 
everywhere practised 
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'Their provfsioDB of every kind are pjood ; their nvers supply 
them with a variety of fish, particularly crab.s and oysters; 
tlieir pa^stvires afford them excellent beef and mutton, and 
their woods are stocked with venison, game, and hogs ; poul- 
try is a.s good as in ►South Carolina ; and tlieir Madeira wine 
excellent, almost in every house ; punch, and small beer 
brewed from molasses, is also in use : but their cider far ex- 
ceeds any cider I ever tasted at home. It is genuine and 
tmadalterated, and will keep good to the age of twelve years 
and more. 

*The women make excellent wivee» and are in general 
great breeders. It is much the fashion to many young; 
and what is remarkable, in a stay I have made of near a 
month in the province, I have not heard of one unhappy 
couple. 

'The number of inhabitants in Virginia is supposed to be 
not fewer than 444,000, of near equal proportions of whites 
and blacks ; the mulattos are much less frecpiently met with 
here than in the more southern Uititudes, and their skives in 
general are more handsome, and better clothed than any I 
have seen elsewhere; the generality of those born in the 
province are brought young to church and christened, and 
most parishes have one, two, or three very decent churches in 
them, built of brick and sashed, in which established clergy- 
men of the Church i>f England officiate alternately.* 

Under the head of Charleston, speaking of South Caro- 
lina, he says: — 

* It is, of all the southern provinces, the most considerable 
on account of the number of inhabitants, the quantity and 
the variety of its productions and exports, and the good con- 
dition of its inhabitants. There seems to be in general but 
two classes of people — the planters, who are the proprietors; 
and the merchants, who purchase and ship the produce. 

* Almost every family of note have a town residence, to 
which tliey repair on pu])lic occasions, and generally for the 
three sickly months in the fall, it being a certainty that the 
town of Charleston is at present the most healthy spot in the 
province. PY'vers and other disorders are both less frequent 
in it^ and less virulent in their symptoms ; this is attributed 
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to the air being mended by the number of fires in town, as 
m^ch to its cool situation, on a point, at the junction of 
the two narigaV»le streams called Ashley and Cowper rivers. 

* The inhal:»itant» are courteous, polite, and afifable ; the 
m:«?t hci^pitaMe and attentive to strangers of any I have yet 
seen in America : verv clever in business ; and almost aU of 
thrm. first or U?t, have made a trip to the mother-country. 
It is the fashion, indeed, to send home all their children for 
etluoation : and if it was not owing to the nature of their 
esiates in this province, which they keep all in their own 
hands, and require the immediate overlooking of the pro- 
prietor, I am of opinion the most opulent planters would 
prefer a home life. It is in general believed that they are 
more attached to the mother-country than those provinces 
which lie more to the northward, and which, having hardly 
any staple commodities of their own growth, except lumber, 
stock, and horses, depend mostly on smuggling molasses and 
other contraband commodities.' 

Here are one or two glimpses of Albany, founded and 
pet-pled by the Dutch settlers in the state of New York. He 
says, p. 80 : — 

• The town itself is dull and ill-built, having the gable- 
ends of the houses all to the streets, which are very dirty 
and crooked, and confined by the rising ground close behind 
the town. The land along the banks of the river is excellent, 
and well improved. The family of Rantzalaer (Rennsalaer) 
has possession of this tract for many miles,* He seems to 
have l>een struck %rith the superior character of the houses at 
that time in the colonies, noticing that * one Mr. P. (after- 
wards General) Schuyler, has a good house near it (Albany), 
lately built in a better style than I have generally seen in 
America;' and again, in Saratoga, p. 126, he observes, * that 
Philip Schuyler Esq., of AJbany, has two good saw-mills, and a 
pretty little country house,* It is this latter property which 
Burgoyne, in 1777, was accused of having maliciously de- 
stroyed, to revenge himself on General Schuyler, who, by his 
operations as Commander-in-chief of the American force, had 
hrought him to the verge of ruin. From this charge Burgoyne 
defended himself afterwards in the House of Commons, paying 
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at tlie BRine time an eloqiieiit and graoeftil tribute to the 

kind and chivalrous conduct of Schuyler to him after Ws 
defeat at Sarat^^ga, of which Gates obtained the credit, but/ 
the merit of which, as Mr. Massey* justly remarks, belongsi 



to Schuyler. 

\Miat he says, p. 130, of tlie restless and levelling spirit of 
the^ew England people is curious, as showing how powerfully 
the old Puhtaa element was still at work, and as explaining 
that promptness and bittemesB of opposition to England which 
was so conspicuous at the commencement of the troubles 
which finally led to separation. ^Boston,* he remarks, 'is 
more like an English old town than any in America. The 
language and manner of the people very much resemble the 
old country, and all the neighbouring lands and Tillages carry 
with them the same idea. The better kind of people in and 
near the town seem well-bred and sensible. They lament 
their present plan of government, which throws too much 
weight into the popular scale, and they know by experience 
the bad consequences attending that circumstance. When 
the stamp duty was first laid ])y Act of Parliament in 1765, 
the first and most flagrant acts of opposition to it, and of a 
riotous and licentious spirit in the mob, broke out here, and 
were fatal to the house and property of the Lieut-Go vcmor, 
lir. Htttchingson. After all, it would appear as if nothing 
but a thorough alteration of their charter and form of 
government, giving to His Majesty the nomination of coun« 
cillors as well as goyemor, and putting it altogether on the 
footing of a Royal govemmenty would operate effectually; for 
without some such change, and an adoption of spirited 
measures, and an adequate degree of force to cooperate with, 
and to support civil government and laws, that ancient rug- 
ged spirit of levelling, early imported from home, and too 
successfully nursed and cherished, will in the four New 
Kugland governments never begot the better of. Palliatives 
may be applied, and tlx* dan'^cr postponed, but the malady is 
radical, and will be cured more easily now than in after times, 
particularly whilst we have peace in Europe. 



^ * Hittoxy of the Eeign of Geoige UI., by W. Masaey, MJP. 
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*The men reaemble much the people of Old England, 
from whence most of them are sprang. I was rather sur- 
prised to find here, and not amongst the richest, the respect- 
able names of Howard, Wentworth, Pelham, Pierpoint, Dudley, 
Carey, Russell, Temple, and many others of less note and 
ambi^iity ; but tlie levelling principle here everywhere 
operates stronjj^ly, and takea the lead ; everybody has property 
and everybody known it. 

* The women here and at Rhode Island are accounted the 
most beautiful of any on the continent^ and I am apt to 
believe it is so. At a ball of seventy ladies, I saw about one 
half liaudsome ones; perhaps one reason is, that erery girl 
who has a pretty &ce and good clothes is freeto oome, and is 
well received at public places there, where there is no-sort of 
distinction of persons.' 

Speaking of CSanada, he says, the * women affect dress very 
mudi, and resemble in their manners, conyersation, and beha- 
viour, those of their mother-country (France). Sudi as style 
themselves noblesse, scarce hold any correspondence but with 
one another, despising all the otiiersand calling thern d^bour^ 
fjcols. They are in general rather j)retty than handsome, very 
cleverand entertaining, but not mindful of their family matters, 
to which they have not been arcustomed ; and therefore, as 
well as on account of their religion, to which they are ex- 
ceedingly bigoted, they never can make good wives for 
English officers, although the experiment has been lately tried, 
and they seem to have no objection to such connections* The 
people in general, and even the most sensible of them, are 
prodigiously fond of their ancient manner of government^ 
and have not yet found out the advantages attending a free 
inquest by juries. Time only can open their eyes in this 
matter, and many others, where the scale will always appear 
to a cool and sensible man to be of our side.* 

• 

I add one more extract for the purpose of calling attention 

to the writer's judicious remarks on the influence which a 
British officer may always command, who does his duty with 
the good breeding of a gentleman. 

* Of the French inhabitants and officers, several of whom 
had gone home on the conquest of Canada by the English, 
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some are returned ta it; others have sold their properties to 
British subjects, and all have taken the oaths of allegiance, 

and will, I think, in the succeeding generation become useful 
sul)jecta both in peace and war, if properly moulded by those 
who, l)y their superior stations and good example, may take 
the lead in a point of so much essential consequence to Great 
Britain and America. In 1765, Major-General R. Burton 
commanded at Montreal as Brigadier-General : he was eqiially 
reepeded and loved by the troope and by the inhabitants, <u 
every honest man will in command, who does hie duty in a 
ffenilemanUhe mcmner, and has determiTiation and good 
breeding^ 

An admirable reflection ! As the outfitters say, * To gen* 
tlemen going out to India it is particularly recommended."] 



B B 
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Ai>Btmct of a Correspondence between the Duke de Ch<yise\iX 
and the French diplomatic arjenfs in Engta/nd^ rtUUihig 
to American affairs from 1766 to 1770l* 

1766. rpUE uneasy relatioii3 between the American provinces and 
X the mother-country had early attracted the notice of Uie 
French government. On October 19, 1766, the Count de 
Guerchy, the French Ambassador in London, writing to the 
I>uke de Ghoiseul for a passport Ibr a M. de Pontleroy, qpeaks 
of this person as 'of a lieutenant in the Navy attached to 
Bochforty whom you conmusBioned in 1764 to ^isit the 

British possessions in North America, which he did. 

It is necessary that the letters or passports shoold be made 
out in the name of Beaulieo, being that he assumed ^pHiile 
Aqg;Bit3. residinij^ in that coimtrv.' On August 3, 17()(i, M. Durand, 
the intellijjfent representative of PVance in England, com- 
municates tci the Duke de Choisoul the substance of the 
information he had just received from this agent. He 
describes the prosperous condition of New York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania ; mentions the various products of these statee^ 
noticing eqiedally the abundance of cedar-wood, which he re- 
presents as especially adapted to building purposes, inasmuch 
as it is esiy to worJ^ does not split, is lighter than oak, and 
not subject to rot. He describes the greater part of the in- 
habitants as accustomed to the sea, and as having ertenshre 



• [^Tn the original, the extracts from the diplomatic correspondence 
of, 1st, the Duke de CboiHcul, 17G6-1770; 2dly, the Count de 
Vcrgennes, 1775, 177G ; and Srdly, Citizen Genet, uccupy 151 
closely printed pages. It has been thought expedient to condense 
the mutter into three abstracts, containing the chief points. J 
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fisheriei. *They build,* he says, 'about 150 ships, wMeb 
they eell annually in Europe and in the West India Islands 
at about 7L per ton.' He observes, they are beginning to 
feel their strength ; thinks they are too opulent to remain 
long dependent ; that the hope of getting into their own 
possession the fisheries and fur trade, of removing the im- 
pedimenta to their commerce, and of invading on their own 
account the West Indian sugar islands which are near them, 
will influence them sooner or later, and that £ngland ought 
to anticipate the dangers to which she exposes herself by 
strmpigthening these three colonies. M. Durand goes on to 
state that M. de Pontleroy proposes to procure the command 
of some merchant vesseU and thus be enabled to take the 
soundings of every American port, as well as of every English 
port He will select Canadians only for his crew, of whom 
be means to make good pilots, (|ualified to serve either in 
ships of war stationed on the coast or in privateers. As they 
become fit for service, lie will, from time to time, send them to 
France. M. Durand concludes his letter witli an interesting 
remark respecting the nature of the Euglisli Government, 

* Will you allow me, my Lord, to avail myself of this 
occasion of laying before you some suggestions as to the kind 
of war we ought to wage against England. It appears to 
me that» in the circumstances in which we are now placed in 
respect to her, we have the means of exposing her to risks 
more likely to alarm her than any to which she has been 
exposed up to tiiis time ; that our wars with her will be less 
lasting^ if the dtiaens of London, whom war enriches, and 
who are anxious for it, be made sensible ot the horrors it 
occasions, and if their commerce were to be sufficiently 
harassed to bring them to feelings of more humanity. If war 
makes many siitierers in a monarchical state, it matters not; 
the sovereign does not permit himself to be determined by 
any expression of their feeling; but in a rtpifbHc, where 
these very people have a share in the government, the}' very 
much determine the policy which will be followed, beamse 
they support their views with much more vigour than those 
who are influenced only by considerations of a general 
nature.' 

BBS 
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17G6. 'Should the violent conduct of England compel France to 
• renew the war, it appears to me, according to this principle, 

her policy ought to be rather to direct her attacks against 
the fortunes of private individuals than to attempt any dis- 
memberment of the enemy's territory ; because public feeling, 
as regards these losses, will never act so powerfully on the 
deliberations of the country iLs the personal interest of those 
who would suffer from such a war/ 
Aqgiiit?. Four days after this curioufl application of the word re- 
public to England^ he again reports his conyerBation with 
M. de Pontleroy. According to this person, there were^wo 
pardes in Philadelphia — the Quakers and Preshjteriansy — 
the Quakers the richer, and monopolismg all political in- 
fluence, the Ftesbyterians the more numerous, — the latter 
composed of a chance-medley of Germans, quite weary of 
the Englisli government, and who declare openly that Penn- 
sylvania will one day be called Little Germany. * In the 
hust war,^ he says, *the latter refused, at first, to enter the 
English service. It was necessary to send for German 
officers, who in six weeks got together as many as seven 
thousand men and adds that, * both in this province and in 
that of New York, all the recruiting officers were Germans. 
They speak little English, and avoid as much as possible all 
dealing .with the English, who they look upon as people 
always ready to take advantage of them. They idolise the 
King of Prussiay and make much of all who served under 
him. Should France ever undertake an expedition against 
this eonntiy it would be advisable to employ Gemuin regi- 
ments, under the conmiand of some person of distinguished 
name in the Austrian empire.' 

Such was the very exact information which this M. de 
Pontleroy amused his employers with. 

jNI. Durand, in subsequent letters, continues to report the 
information thus received, amongst which is the rather start- 
ling fact, that *the (^hiakers of Philadelphia have an agent 
in Londfin, named Franklin, a man of talent, who had per- 
suaded them to ask for a royal government ; that they have 
despatched him to England w ith powers to solicit this favour, 
in which he is opposed by the descendant of William Penn, 
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the lord of the whole province, and deriving from it a re- 1766. 

venue of 50,000/. sterling ! ' ' ■ ' 

On August 24, 1 766, he writes to the Duke that it is a great Aqgnst 24. 
mistake to suppose that England can be weakened by the loss 
of any of her dependencies (meaDing by dependencies those 
provinces which, not being represented in the English legis- 
lature, are treated as conquered countries), and that she can- 
not afford to lose them. No nation in Europe^ he says, 
derives less advantage from her foreign dominions; vast sums 
spent upon them, great expenditure upon them — little 
economy, consequently little profit. The annua! returns from 
America 12,000/., the cost of administration 7,600/. /r«- 
landy whieii he includes among the dependencies, does not 
pay the expense of the troops quartered upon her; Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon are of course costly to her : so that, in fact, 
all those branches mif^ht be docked off witliout endanirerins: 
her vitality. He mentions one exception — Jamaica — as 
returning annually 600,000^, 'and which nevertheless was 
one of the English possessions which has been least menaced 
with invasion.* 

'The vanify of the English* may, he says, 'perhaps, have 
been wounded by the capture of Port Mahon, but wounds of 
this nature simply exasperate the enemy^s aaimosily, without 
causing his destruction or materially affecting his strength. 
If they betrayed some anxiety at the time, it was from the 
apprehension that the French, animated by their success, 
might entertain the design of invading Kugland. They 
have on this subject grounds of alarm better understood by 
them than us. They themselves represent England jvs often 
contjuered l)y foreigners ; allege that its constitution has be- 
come too regular for times of danger ; that the number of 
springs she has to put in movement in order to bring her 
resources into play is a cause of weakness against sudden 
attacks: they dwell on the difficulty of assembling Parlii^ 
ment during the prorogation, and the impossibility of taking 
any importont step without its sanction; on their general 
officers not being allowed to act on their own responsibib'ty, 
and therefore afraid of doing anything on their own judge- 
ment; on the enormous disproportion between paper and 
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irr^ specie, as likely, during a panic, to caiise a run which the 
' ' ' Bank of England would be unable to meet, as indicated by 
its embairaasments during Prince Edward's invasion, when 
Geoi^ II. was upon the point of setting out for Hanover. 

It is a mistake, he adds, to suppose that the external ap- 
pearances of England are to be taken as any measure of her 
real strength ; a false nmiour, the mere threatening attitude 
of an enemy, would be sufficient to impair credit, and thug 
thh^w the whole machine into confusion — a fact well known, 
not to the world in general, but to those whose interest it is 
to look to the bottom of things. According to them, the 
English navy must be employed exclusively in defending her 
own shores, while those of France and Spain, on the contrary, 
able to act defensively on distant points, and harass the 
enemv*s commerce in all directions, would inflict bo much 
mischief on those classes in England which have so much in- 
fluence, that the government would be finally compelled to 
send a part of her naval force to distant stations, and the 
ci>untry be thus left defenceless. These views, alluded to in 
the text, he says were mainly suggested by conversations 
with lA>rd Bolingbroke. 
Dt«e. 15. On December 15 of the same year the Duke de Choiseul, 
writing to him, says that, according to his own means of in- 
formation when at the head of the colonies, M. Pontleroy's 
communication appears to be trustworthy, and, if verified by 
further enquiry, \y\\\ be laid before the King; he approves 
the idea of his K^ng sent to America to obtain further infor- 
mation. He adds that, in spite of Lord Bolingbroke's 
authority, there would be many objections to make, and much 
1767. information re<piired, before it would be possible to act on 

* the matter contained in his last letter ; and again, on August 

Aug\ist 4. 4, 1767, that he had been for a long time aware of Lord 
Chatham's views respecting America. They were gigantic 
and alarming, simply as l>eing likely to lead to eternal war; 
but, as respects his Asiatic policy, it had this advantage for 
England, that its benefit could be reaped without the risk of 
war : * for what possible obstacle,' he asks, * can be opposed 
to the intended empire that England proposes to establish in 
Asia?' His consolation, however, is that, before the policy of 
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England can be carried out, there will be a possibility of 17G7. 
obstructing it ; that there is difficulty enouorh in governing 
the state in which one lives, still more of overawing distant 
provinces like those of America — a diflBculty which ap- 
proaches to impossibility in the case of Asia. After urging 
M. Durand to keep his attention fixed on what is going OH 
in England on this sabjeot^ to send him a detailed aocount^ 
and add his own refleotionB to it, he proceeds : < We ace oer« . 
tainly not gmyiftna, sa you may well conoeiyey to sfie a etrong 
administration in England. I trust that the anarchy will not 
be o?er quite so soon ; I oould wish it to last a eentuiy, I 
fear Mr. Grehyille's return to offioe. He is, in my j udgement^ 
the only man who thoroughly understands the financial affairs 
of his country. It is true that, in virtue of this qualification, 
he is likt ly to be pacific; but he would put our enemy in a 
condition to go to war with us, and it would be much better 
she should be, at the end of three years, iu the condition in 
which both countries are at present, than she would be at the 
expiration of ten years of Mr. Grenville*8 ministry.' 

On the 24th of the same month the Duke de Choiseul, in Aiigwt24« 
replying to a long letter of M. Durand's^'in which the latter 
gives a summary of Franklin's exposition (in 1766) of 
colonial grievances, observes : ' I am much astoiushed that 
England, which is such a mere dot in Europe, should rule 
over more than a third of America ; that the object of her 
American dominions should be only commerce; or that this 
same object should apply to India, so decidedly as my Ix>rd 
Clive informs us it does, that the north of Europe should be 
one of the principal points to which English commercial 
cupidity directs itself, and that English commerce should be 
trying to intrude into all parts of Africa, and of tlie south of 
Europe, in such a way that, if every man now living in 
England were engaged in commerce, I do not believe that 
even then England could suflBoe to what she imdertakes. I 
shall be told that it is so : Tery good ; but as it cannot be, I 
have always the hope that what I do not conceive possible 
will not be injurious.' ^ 

After consoling himself with this little speculation on the 
impossible, he proceeds to show that the American colonies can 
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1767. only be usefbl to the mother-oonntry when tliey draw firom 

■ ^ it things of prime necessity, and consume its mantifac- 
tures. It will be necessar}', therefore, that all attempts at 
home prodiictiou slioukl be resisted, or taxes laid on what 
they do produce, whicli must necessarily lead to a ruptiu-e. 
But he be^s M. Dunmd to give him his views on this subject, 
of whose intelligent communications he speaks in flattering 
Asagu^ SO. terms. In reply M. Durand observes that the q[»irit of self- 
interest^ acting always with more clear-sightedness and energy 
than any other, its efforts and its effects will always sorpass 
those of others who are animated with nobler yiewa. He 
admits that England, acting under its stimulus, is every day 
advancing nearer and nearer to its object; that the oodh 
mercial ascendency to whidi she aspires may produce a new 
order of things, all the more formidable for not having been 
foreseen, in an age when money, not raen, constitute the 
sinews of war. But still he maintains, in opposition to the 
Duke, respectfully he says, but firmly, that the English 
dominion in India is less fragile than is su|)posed, and that 
a speedy revolution in the American colonies is not to be 
calculated on. He supposes that for a long while the people 
will be enriched by agriculture, will find it cheaper to buy 
manufactured articles than produce them. lie acknowledges 
that it is possible the power of England, deprived of their 
support, may fall to pieces ; but who can say when, and who 
can even prove, thftt England, acting some day with vigoroua 
energy, shall not go forth in sufficient strength to give law 
to scattered populations, whom the fear of the ravages they 
may be exposed to will alarm into submission? 
SipL S. In another letter he says, it would not at all astonish him 
to find that the colonies proba])ly will not be long before they 
manifent a desire, not to separate from the mother-country, 
but put themselves on an ecpial footing with it. To attain 
this end the steps would be easy; {iccordingly it will in all 
probability not be long, he thinks, before the colonists demand, 
first, representation in Parliament; secondly, a repeal of the 
Navigation Act; thirdly, the liberty to encourage manufacture, 
the prohibition of which irritates them, though for many 
offee they toiU beinno condiU(mtomak6ua6of thepri^^ 
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fourthly, a union with the crown of England, like that of i7$7. 
Scotland. A union like this, he thinks, would confer upon them — 
important henefite. England would have many objections to 
it, hut would accept it as the best alternative. Should, on 

the contrary, a separation occur, it would be at all events 
danE^erous tu the possessions of other iuiropean puwors in 
America ; and he reminds the Duke that in the course of the 
last war the Encflish colonies offered to acliieve tlie concjuest 
of St. Domingo at their own expense, and also that they had 
furnished 25,000 men for the war in Canada. 

Writing again on November 23 he has the following Nor. 38. 
allusion to I^ord Chatham : — 

' Lord Chatham has sent his proxy to the Duke of Grafton 
for the rest of the session, beseeching him, above all things, 
not to tell him a word of what is passing. His madness, to 
apeak out plainly, consists in his being seized with a general 
tremor at the slightest sudden noise, or the least suspicion of 
an intention to talk to him on business; otherwise eating and 
drinking as usual, often walking or riding, but weary of 
everything about him, and spending enormouij sums, especially 
on his children.' 

And again the next day he writes to the Duke : — 

' Lord Chatham is a mere pliantom, which some interested 
persons are desirous to have appear, but which is certainly 
not in a state to show itself. He said to the Chancellor, 
Lord Camden, with a theatrical gesture, stretching forth his 
arm, You see, my Lord, it is very strong ; but one word on 
business, and my whole body is agitated and convulsively 
affected.** His bedroom door is constantly watched to prevent 
anyone taking him by surprise. He lets hXl whatever he has 
in his hand if he even hears the lock of the door turn without 
his expecting it. I believe him to be at the end of his career; 
for the public, no longer seeing him in his place during the 
ses^sion <»f Parliament, will ])e tired of talking and hearing of 
an invisil)le and lu-lpless being, and the K\n<x will not be long 
able to put off tilling up his place. His partisiuis would much 
prefer making him pass for an actor than a madman ; ljut * 
the public will eventually judge him to by what he is, and 
this once for alL Ue can no longer be to Europe anything 
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1767. iiif'r*^' ^^^^^ an object of compassion. I do not conceive that 
*■ • " ' he will ever again be able to disturb its repose. 

' His violence, however, would be much less to }>e feared 
than the cupidity of the nation, than its incessant entcrprisL S, 
and that tone of superiority which too often accompanies 
success. For even were Lord Chatham to resume the direc- 
tion of affaiify peace, would still be for a long time unbroken, 
provided France and Spain could put op with the intoxication 
of England, sinoe the latter was more indisposed for war 
than ever, thouj^ her desire of encroaching everywhere re- 

Bee 1. In a letter of December 1, 1767, M. Dmand, ^ting to the 
Duke of Choiseul, says : * The secret committee in the colonies, 

feeling the want of foreign aid, had sent an emissary to 
London during the heat of the contest about the Stamp Act, 
who, under certain contingencies, wjis to proceed to France. 
This fact, he observes, lie got from a person residing in 
London, to whom he replied with a smile that Franco was 
not at all disposed to raise up a power that would be formid- 
able to her own colonies, and, however large and tempting 
her offers might be, we should prefer peace with England to 
proje^cts of very doubtful issue, and which might turn to her 
own disadvantage.' To this the Duke replies in a few days 
^768. afterwards that his answer was a very seiuihle one. Three 
Much 13. months after this, on March 12, we have the Oount du 
Ch&telet» who would appear to have succeeded M. Duiand, 
on the same subject of American affairs; in respect of 
which he canvasses various modes of advantageously con- 
sidering the colonial quarrel, and turning it to the prortt of 
France. *Were a man,' he says, * of C'romwell's genius to rise 
up in New York, he would have a less hard task before him 
than tlie one which that "usurper'" successfully accomplished;' 
possibly such a man existed, and only wanted a favourable 
combination of circumstances to put him in the right place. 
* It was, therefore,* he urged, 'the business of France and Spain 
to bring about such circumstances. All that would be re* 
quired to secure the independence of the colonies was 
arms, a leader, and a feeling of self-ieHanoe in the minds of 
the inhabitants.* Sudi being the case, he asked the Duke if 
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he did not think it would be expedient to send trusty emis- 17C8. 
paries into the country, who might first secretly put them- — • — ' 
selveB into communication with the principal leaders for the 
purpose of obtaining eizact information^ and be on the spot 
to take advantage of any serious wdieme on the part of the 
colomsts to obt^ aid from Franoe and Spain. Tlie Duke 
lepties on the 2l0t instant that he had laid the contents of Uweh 21. 
the Count's letter before the King, and that His M igesly was 
anxious that he should continue to communicate all the in* 
formation he got on this subject 

On May 23, after an interchange of letters with the XqrSS. 
Count du Chatelet respecting the best means of overthrowing 
the English influence in India, the Duke de Choiseul 
writes a letter to him respecting some recent occurrences 
in liOiidon, an extract from which is found in the text at 
page 45. There is also a reference in the same phice to a 
despatch from the Count du Chatelet respecting the policy of 
admitting the produce of the American colonies free of duty 
into French and Spanish ports. 

On August 19 M. Franc^ writes to the Duke of Choiseul Aqgiut 19. 
that Lord Hillsborough had represented to him the disturb* 
. anoes in Boston as not likely to be a cause of anxiety, 
provided, as was jnost possible, the otiier colonies did not 
follow the eaai^ile; that he had positiYely assured M. 
fVaneds that* no more troops, either military or naval, would 
be sent to America, the number actually there beinc: suflScient 
for all purposes. He lurther observed, said M. Frances, that 
Canada and its dependencies were the only parts that were 
perfectly quiet, * as we ought to be well aware from the 
agents and emissiirics in our pay there.' 

* I assured him/ continues INI. Franct^s, * that not only had 
we no such thing there, but that we had not the slightest 
interest in having any such ; and I entreated him to attach 
no importance to fables likely to be invented by people 
trying to make themselves important and necessary, without 
having carefully examined them, and he promised me^ when- 
ever such an occasion should present itself, to form no 
judgement without first asking for information.* 

Two days after this charming little specimen of diplomatio 
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1768. duplicity, the Duke, alluding to a translation of a pamphlet 

: — tt;' attributed to Dr. Franklin, which M. Franc^ had sent him a 
Lqgost 21. ' 

few days before, observes that it is very lucky that tlie advice 
of the auth(»r is nut lintened to in England; that the mt)re he 
reflects on the subject, the more he is convinced that the 
wh«dc difficulty mifjht be got rid of by permitting the 
colonics to be directly represented in Parliament; and the 
expedient being so obyious, he .presumes there is some 
objection to it which he is not awaie of, that prevents it from 
being put into execution. 

Pet 28. M. Eranods, as appeara by a despatch of October 28, 
was afraid that the Boston convention would precipitate 
things too muchi and bring them to a jnremature issue. 

KoT. IL And the Count du Gh&telet» on November 11, writes to 
the Duke de Choiseul, that if things oould only go on as 
they were doing, it was all that France could desire, for 
the quarrel then could have no end, the colonics would 
learn to do without the aid of the mother-country, England 
would be ruined, and her vast possessions in America would 
be nothing better than a millstone round her neck. But 
this, he thiuks, will certainly not happen, for the distress felt 
by different classes will oblige Parliament to do something 
to remedy the mischief. That it was quite possible, therefore, 
either that some sort of accommodation would be patched up, 
or that the forces collected against the colonies would be 
turned against France or Spain, thus diverting the minds of 
the colonists by means of a war from their own affairs. He 
says, however, that he believes the English administration is 
at present earnestly desirous of peace with other nations, and 
that their determination is to constrain their colonies by 
force; but he hopes they will be disappointed in the latter 

Nov. 18. purpose. Again, on the 18th, he repeats his conviction tlu\t 
if the quarrel continues there will be thousands of opportu- 
nities of which fVance can av.ail herself to ])ut England in a 
position from which she could never recover. He urges, there- 
fore, the necesisity of keeping a watchful eye on its progress, 
and especially of being ready, in case, by any sudden accom- 
modation of the differences, the French colonies should be 
put in jeopardy, either to seize the proper moment of attack. 
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if we fure able to do so, or to prepare in time for our defence 1768. 
if it be requisite. Measures for this purpose, he recoin- " 
mends, should be secretly concerted with Spain, which would 
meet any contingeucy. On September 9, he sulnnits to M. de Sept. 9. 
Choiseul whether, in case of a rupture with England and her 
colonies, even though a premature one, England and Spain 
ougbt to remain passive spectators of an opportunity which 
may never recur. A few days after the Duke thanks him for Dec 21. 
his suggestioDB respecting the policy that ought to be pursued 
by France and Spain, and says the King is highly pleased with 
his TiewB^ and thanks him for the seal he shaws for his in* ^ ^7C9. 
teiesti And again on January 28, 1769, the Count du Ch&telet Jan. 2& 
writes to the Duke an able letter, pointing out the advantageu 
of the free admission of the produce of the American colonies 
into France and Spain free of duty. The Duke replies on 
February 6, that the King and his ministers are very much F«K 
struck with his proposal, but that, it being necessary to consult 
Spain on the subject, he had, in conformity with the King's 
orders, sent an extract from his despatch to the Manjuis 
dHJssuuo, with a request that he would communicate it to 
the Spanish ministry. The proposition, it seems, found no 
£stvour in Spain ; for on February 20 the Marquis d'Ossuno, FeU 20, 
on behalf of the Spanish government, informs the Duke 
that it cannot be entertained, giving, amongst other reasons, 
these — that in case of the colonies becomiug independent, 
they would form themselyes into a republic, a form of 
government dangerous on account of the able, well-devised, 
and determined measures with which it would cany out 
plans of conquest natural to ascribe to it; or, in case of no 
separation taking place, it would then turn out to be a mis- 
take to have allowed the .free admission which was the sub- 
ject of the despatch. But, meanwhile, the suggestion 
had been so very agreeable to the Duke de Choiseul, that, 
writing on February 24, he said, it had again been the Feb. 24. 
subject of deep consideration and long discussion in the 
cabinet in His Majesty's presence, who seemed to him to 
approve of bis plans. He abided, be had sent instructions to 
various official persons to obtain information on the subjects 
And on March 14 he communicates to the Count the reply Mareh 14. 
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1769. from the Spanish government, observiDg, * I must confess it 
' " seems to me to be reasonable enough. We shall see if, upon 
fnixher reflection, the court of Madrid will not be inclined to 
enter into our yiews.' 

lUjrk In March 1769 the French minister received a letter 
from Colonel du Kalb, dated January 15, 1768, in which 
he announces that, having left London in October last, in a 
vessel bound for Philadelphia, instead of taking the packet* 
boat of the 10th from Falmouth, he had just arrived, after a 
terrible passage, in which they had sadly suffered from winds 
and want. Their provisions, he said, were, generally speaking, 
spoilt ; they were but too happy to have a ration of four 
pounds of mouldy biscuits a week and a bottle of foul water 
a day. But as bad as all this was, he congratulates himself 
on not coming by the packet, which, from the unexampled 
length of time which it had been due, was supposed to be 
lost- He describes in two or three letters the great excite- 
ment prevailing in America, the probability, or rather the 
certainty, of their independence, and notes the excellence of 
their militia, whii[rh, he says, the royal oflficers acknowledge 
to be not inferior to the regulars. 
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lU. 

Abstract of a Correspondence between the Count Verf/ennea 
and the French diphniatic ageivt in London^ relating to 
American ajjfaira (1 7 75-1 7 7 6). 

THE Duke de Choiseul having retired from office, the yj^j^ 
subject seems to have dropped until 1775^ when we find w , 
the Count de Vergennes, now Prime Minister, writing on 
July 22 to the Count de Guines, asking for information July 22. 
on American affairs. ^ On the 28th of the same month the joij 28. 
Count de Guinea writes in reply, that Lord Bochford the day 
before had told him that numbers of persons of either party 
were beginning to think the best way to finish the war with 
America would be to declare war witii France. Lord Koch* 
ford himself was of opinion, he added, that such a war, by 
rendering the Americans anxious about Canada, and forciug 
them in such a case to choose between the French and 
Knglish, would certainly lead them to give the preference 
to the latter; and he pointed out the necessity of France 
keeping on her guard, while at the siime time avoiding any 
show of preparation which would excite the suspicions of 
England. This, he says, was very difficult to do, and all he 
could suggest for the present, was to get the best information 
possible. Chance, he adds, had thrown in his way an oppor^ 
tunity of doing so. M. de BouTouloir, a French gentleman, 
first cousin of the Marquis de Lambert^ had been a Tolunteer 
in the regiment of the Cftpe, and had Been obliged to quit St. 
Domingo for change of air ; he had been in all the English 
colonies, from which he had just returned. He had been 
offered a commission in the rebel army, and had many 
acquaintances, froui whom he could get inforniatiou, in many 
parts of the country. Hi^i information respecting what he 
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1775. had seen appeared yeiy full, and he asked for nothing better 
» than to return there. He appeared to be full of xeaL Some 
accident^ it seems, which had made him almost a cripple^ had 
hitherto prevented him from finding employment in England; 
he is ready to go wherever he is sent The Count de GuineSy 
therefore, undertook, if the King allowed it, to make 
arrangements with this person, such as would prevent any- 
ene from running tlic risk of being compromiHod but himself: 
he stipulated for three things - firnt, a lieutenant's commission 
in the infantry, dated from the previoiLs September, which 
would give him the opportunity of taking service in the 
rebel army with advantage, should he think it useful to his 
purpose, or at all events procure him a certain consideration 
among the Americans. The reason of the commission being 
antedated, was that he had already given himself out in the 
country for an officer. Secondly, he would require one hundred 
guineas for his travelling and other necessaiy expenses. 
Thirdly, a letter, not to be given, but only to be shown, to 
him, and in which M. de Vergennes was to state that the King 
thanked the proposed lieutenant for his zeal, and recognised 
his services, whicli, according to M. de Gaines, were all the 
more praiseworthy, inasmuch as, so said his veracious infor- 
mant, it was the practice in the rebel camp to shoot, without 
any kind of trial, every man who was merely suspecteti of 
being unfaithful to their cause, — a fact of which there could 
be no doul)t, since, in the early part of the last month, two 
superior officers were actually executed in this way in M. de 

Angoii?. Bonvouloir's presence. Ten days after this, the Count de 
Vergennes sends the required letter to the Sieur de 
Bonvouloir, describing himself as attached to the regiment of 

Ai^^ost 7. the Cape ; and in a despatch of the same date (August 7\ at 
the same time warns his ambassador that no evidence can be 
found in the French Admiralty that any such person was 
ever in any way connected with the regiment of the Cape. 
Nevertheless, the request made by M. de Guines wiis to be 
fully eonceiled. In the same despatch he begs M. de Guines 
to have an ex|)lauution with Lord l\ochf(>r<l — not an official 
one — and to eudeavnur to extract from him how far he had 
himself been influenced by the views to which he alluded. 
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On the 18th, the Count de Guines, referring to a declaration 1775. 
recently made in the name of all the colonies at Philadel- ^^^g^ y 
phia, remarks, with much regret, on the confident manner in 
which it speaks of foreign succour. Lord Sufifolk, he says, 
had alluded to it the day before : not having read the declarap 
tion, he (De Guines) could only answer generally that he was 
unable to ooncerre what particular power was referred to; 
but that he knew two, which, hj their poaitioa, and as 
having colonies of themselres, were interested in seeing those 
of England retom to their obedience ; he then went on, he 
Bays, to State a &ct which appeared decisive to him, and 
that was, that all Europe had a comnion interest in pr^ 
ventmg a new government rising up of a nature to foster the 
ideas of liberty, which some hot-headed people throughout it 
were ftiU of. He succeeded, he adds, in convincing Lord 
iSuflfolk that France's self-interest, the most powerful argu- 
ment that can be use<i in political matters, was diametrically 
opposed to anything of the kind. And again on Septem- 
ber 1, he says, he had once more assured Lord Suffolk SeptL 
that the King's inclination, as weU OS H sense of justice, 
would pre*jetU his Majesty from ever favov/ring the trmiblee 
in ATMriea, giving as his reason for retnming to the subject^ 
that he had been positiyely informed that ft^pm had been 
found on board an American ship recently captured by an 
English frigate, among which was an address to a European 
power soliciting its protection, that this fact was deriyed 
from a source to be depended upon, and that there was even 
a question of laying these papers before Parliament at the 
opening of the approaching session; but the name of the 
power was still a mystery. 

On the 8th of the same mouth bo alludes in his despatch Sept. 8. 
to two unpublished letters that had pa.ssed between General 
Buxgoyne, the Commander-in-Chief of the English army, and 
General Lee, of the American army, in which these two 
gentlemen, formerly very intimate, urged each other to 
change sides. Lord Bochford, who had read them, declared 
that Qeneial Lee in his letter states, on his word of honour, 
that the Americans knew to a certainty that they would 
receive the 6ii]>port of France and Spain. The English 

C C 
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1775. minister, it appears, spoke on the subject in a very friendly 

' ' tone, and M. de Guines gaye him the most positive, as- 

siiraiict'S tliat the assertion was uttiily false;* and in a 
despatcli of the very siinie day, M. de Guinefi writes to the 
Count de Verj^ennes that M. de lionvouloir had set out on 
bis mission, that he hati tutored him in such a way as to 
prevent hia compromising anybody but himself, and that in 
consequence of the letter of General Lee, he had even 
• strictly enjoined him never to pronounce the word I^rench, 
nor enter into any diflcufldon respecting the feeling of the 
French goyemment towards the Americans; his doty there- 
fore would he simply to send hack such informaidon as might 
he deemed important to French interests. 

While Louis XVL's amhaasador was thus informixig his 
government that the emissary just raised by it to the rank of 
lieutenant, for the purpose of being able, if necessary to the 
promotion of his views, to enter the rebel army as an ofBeer, 

Dec 10. had set out, his minister, on December 10, was communica- 
ting to the and);ussador his approval of the reply he hjul made 
to Lord Suffolk, and desiring him to tiike every convenient 
opportunity of expressing himself in the same way. ' We are 
not aware/ he adds, * on what the Americans can ground their 
hopes, or to what particular power they look to ; as yet» they 
have made no advances to us, hut, should they do so, we shall 
politely refuse them, and keep their secret* And again, 

Dee. 18. writing on Deoemher 18, he informs M. de Quines that the 
King approyes of his frank answer to the English minister^ 
hut thinks he ought to stop there, and put nothiTig more in 
wrUing, Lord Rochford's object, they thought, evidently 
was to extort some declaration which he could make use of 
in Parliament, and perhaps also in America, to discourage the 
Americans, by making them suppose they had no assistance 
to expect from eitlier of the two crowns. * The King,' adiis 
M. de A'ergeunes, ' desires neither to increase the dificulties 



• [To this letter was annexed a note from Lord Kochfard, cn- 
dosillg two printed copies of the letters alhided to, in confimiation 
of wluit he had stated that morning to M. de Guines, adding that he 
would not be sorry to be able to give it an authentic oontEadiction.3 
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of the British government, nor to encourage the resistance 1775, 
of the Americans ; l)ut then, on the other hand, it does not ' 
suit him to be used aa an instrument for subjecting them.' 

On December 28 comes a letter from M. Bonvouloir, writ- Dec 28. 
ton from Philadelphia. We find him already holding confi- 
dential oonversatioiis with Franklin, and three other influential 
members of the secret committee. He had been introduced 
to them as a private individualy by means of a respectable 
Frenchman on whom he could depend^ and who was much 
in the confidence of the delegates, of the name of Daymons, 
the city librarian. 

Being thus in connection with the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, M. de Bonvouloir says that he miule them no offer 
whatever, promising them onbj to render them every service 
which coidd depend on him, without making himself in any 
vj(iy responslJde for events, and all by means of his acquaint- 
ances, and without putting himself at all in their power. 
Being asked on what terms France would aid them, he re- 
plied that, in his idea, France wished therti well. But would 
she aid them ? Possibly she might. On what footing ? Me 
could not ataUteUs but, if it should happen, itwould always 
be upon just and equitable conditions ; that, moreover, shovid 
they think fitting todoao, they had only to make their pro- 
posals; that he had valuable acquaintances, and would 
undertake to have their demands presented, but noOhing 
further. Discouraging the idea of their sending one of 
tlicir delegates as their representative to France, he in- 
formed them he thought it might be attended with some 
risk, l)ut that, if they would intrust him with anything, 

• [I note tills word in italics, there ])eing no reason why he 
should be anxious alwut the fi(U'lity of this person, if he simply pre- 
sented himself to him as a private individual. The only explana- 
tion seoniH to be that he had with him the Duke de Choiseul's short 
note, allirming the King's recognition of him as an agent, which M. 
de Ch&telet had asked for as a document to be shown but not given 
to him; a suspiciously idle ceremony; it is maai&st that it had 
been given to Bonvouloir as a voucher. The rest of the words in 
italics are so xnsilced in ihe S!r€neh text, and were, I presume, co- 
pied from the original despatch. Their mesning is obvious enough.] 

o c 2 
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1775. possibly he might get repli^ which would decide them 
' as to the course they should pursue ; but (hat, in fact, he 
could not undertake to advise them in any way; he was 
merely a private individual traveUing for curiosity ; that he 
should be really glad ii, by means of his aaqyainUmceaf he 
oould be in any iray useful to them; that he would not ex* 
pose them, himself, or wiyone^ to any ritk; that affidn of 
this importance were too delicate to be lightly treated, espe- 
dally as he had no right, no power ; and that he oould only 
guarantee one thing, and that was, he would never betray 
their confidence. He says the members of the committee 
w^ere only five in number ; that they met at an appointed 
spot after dark, each of them going to it by a different road ; 
that they had given him their confidence, after his first telling 
them that he could promwe^ off^, and anmrei' for, nothing, 
and after having warned them several times that he could 
merely act as a well-disposed individual. He encloses a letter 
from the secret committe( . requesting to know from him, as 
a private individual, first, whether he could give them any 
information of the feeling of the French Court towards the 
colonies, and, if faTourable, how th^ could receive a positive 
assurance of it; secondly, whether it would be poesible to 
get firom Fhmce two skiUful engineer oflBcers, who wore to be 
depended on, and what steps should be taken to procure 
them ; thirdly, would it be possible to obtain directly from 
France arms, and otlier warlike stores, in exchange for the 
products of the country? To these three questionsM.de 
Bonvouloir replied, first, that he thought he might venture to 
say tliat France wac well disposed towards them, and, as far 
as he knew, had no other than good feelings towai ds them ; 
but as to obtaining positive assurance of it, there was only 
one way, that of asJdng directly for it — a ticklish step, rfr-> 
quiring carefiil management ; he woidd neither advise for nor 
against it, nor take it upon himself; it was much too delicate 
a matter. Secondly, two engineer officers, or more, oould be 
obtained ; the only Uiing required would be to ask for them ; 
that he had already done so on their behalf, without being 
positively sure of success, though expecting it, as he had 
serviceable correspondents. Thirdly, as to procuring arms 
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and militaiy stores in exchange Ibr produce, that was a mere 1775. 
mercantile operation^ and be saw no great objections to it on ^"^ — • ^ 
the part of France ; he would even refer them to good cor- 
respondents, without himself becoming responsible for any- 
thing; of oourse, thej mnat undertake it at their own risk 
and peril ; at all events, th^ would do well not to make too 
much use of the same port, which might attract attention ; 
he did not know whether they would haye free entrance and 
exit from the French ports ; this would be an open declara- 
tion in their favour, and possibly involve war; perhaps 
France would shut her eyes, and that was all they wanted ; 
still he could not answer for an}i;hing ; he was nobody ; he 
had serviceable acquuvntances — that was all. 

In March 1776, M. de Rayneval, chief clerk in the Minis- 1776, 
try of Foreign Affairs, drew up a paper entitled ' Reflections y^; ^,-"^ 
on the actual position of the English colonies, and the course 
which France ought to take with respect to them.' After 
describing England as the natural enemy of FVance, and as a 
greedy, ambitious, unjnst^ and &ithless enemy, the invariable 
and cherished object of whose policy was, if not the destruc- 
tion, at all events the impoverishment, humiliation, and ruin 
of Fhmce, he urged, as a natnral consequence, that it was 
the business of France to take every possible opportunity of 
weakening the strength and power of England. Taking 
these two truths as his point of departure, the question was, 
how the troubles in America could be made conducive to this 
desirable end ? He was of opinion that to favour the colonies 
would ))e, first, to diminish the power of England, and to 
raise that of France ; in the second place, to cause a great 
diminution in English commerce, and a great increase in 
French commerce; thirdly, to bring about eventually the 
recovery of the possessions which England had wrested from 
France, such as the coast fishery, that of the Qulf of St. 
Lawrence, not to speak of Canada. But it might be objected 
that, once a free and independent state, the Americans would 
become dangerons to the French colonies, and the rich pos- 
sessions of Spain in South America. To this there were two 
answers: in the first place, they would be too much ex- 
hausted for a considerable time to think of attaoking their 
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1776. neighbours ; in the next place, they would be most likely 
■ to form themselves into a republic, which, aa is well known. 
Bays the chief clerk, is not given to conquest, and that tkey 
would be too busily engaged in reaping the fruits of peace to 
be troublesome to their neigfabouis. Supposing the colonies 
did e&croaeh on the possessions of Spain, it did not neces- 
sarily follow that this must be injurious to IVance — the 
obligaHons imposed by the fiunily compact not to be infringed, 
of course. The question then arose, how IVance could assist 
them, at what epoch she ought to assist them, and what would 
he the consequences of her assisting thum ? As regarded the 
first point, the mode suggested \v;us the exchange of arms and 
stores against their produce, which, by means of confidential 
agent*5, could be conducted without the government appear- 
ing in it, or attracting the displeasure of the Court of St, 
James's, and exclusively at the risk and cost of the Americans 
themsel?es. As to assistance in money, that, he thought, there 
were means of effecting indirectly — or directly, if necessaiy. 
As respected naval assistance^ this would be a matter of more 
difficulty. It could not be done openly without danger of a 
war witii Great Britain ; and not clandestinely, as that» if 
found out> would justly expose the French to the dbarge by 
England of secretly fomenting the rebellion in her colonies. 
But there would be a way of getting rid of the difficulty, 
and that was by sending ships of war, disguised as merchant 
vessels, to St. Domingo, or some other convenient place, where 
the Americans could go and get them at their own risk, after 
exchanging papers with the French officer in command, to 
give the affair the character of a purchase. In this manner 
the insurgents might strengthen their navy by the aid of 
France, without herself appearing in it at alL As to the 
time at which the assistance should be given, he said that at 
the present moment they had all they wanted, but this might 
not» it was to be feared, continue so long^ and fiance should 
therefore at once attend to this point; she should inspire 
them with courage and penererance, by promising to aid 
them as soon as dicnmstances would allow, and should gi^e 
them to understand that the precise time would depend upon 
their suooeBses, but that they might expect that at the end of 
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the next campaign such an opportunity would occur. France 1776. 
in this way would avoid coiniuittiiig herself, whether iu re- " • 
spect to the iusiirgents or to the Court of St. James's, and 
would be in a position to strike a decisive blow whenever she 
thought circumstances ripe for it.* As to the consequences 
of assisting the colonies, he thought the results in any case 
would be the same. If England were not sucoessful at the 
outset^ this would be a proof of weakness ; Franco might 
therefore, without risk, assist the colonies. Should England 
be successful iu her attempts to keep the provinces in subjeo- 
tton, she would probably attack our colonies out of revenge 
for the secret aid to the Americans which she would crartainlv 
give France credit for. In the event of her being defeated, 
she would endeavour to seize upon the French West India 
islands, by way of indemnity for her losses. Consequently, 
war under any contingency would be inevitable, therefore it 
was the interest of France to prepare immediately for war; 
and the best way of doing that would be to ol)t;iin the sym- 
pathy of the colonies^ and, if necessary, to make common 
cause witb them. 

This document is followed by another called ' Considera> 
tions,' a paper drawn up byM. de Vergennes to be laid before 
the King. After some general reflections on the advantages 
which the two crowns of Fiance and Spain derive from the 
continuance of the civil war in America^ and, on the other 
hand, on the inconvenience which might arise from the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, and the probabilily that, iu case of 
failure in North America, England would, to recover its 
credit, turn its arms against the French and Spanish posses- 
sions in America, he proceeds to consider the course at once 
to be pursued. After bitter atta,cks upon the English for 
their habitual breach of good faith, violation of treaties, 
and disregard of that observance of tlie sacred laws of mo- 
rality which distinguishes the French,! he infers that they will 



* [Surely Albion has not a right to monopoliBe the title of ' per- 
fidious.'] 

^ [This compliment to French morality, as a prelude to what 
fiiUowBi is highly chanMsteristio and amusing. It seems incredible 
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1776. take the first opportunity to declare war against France or 
invade Mexico. No doubt, if the Kings of France and Spain 
had martial tendencies — if they obeyed the dictates of tlieir 
own interest, and, perhaps, the justice of their cauM.', which 
was that of humanity, so often outraged by England — if 
their military resources were in a sufficiently good condition — 
they would doubtless feel that Providence had evidently 
chosen that very hour for humiliating England, and reveng- 
ing on her the wrongs she had inflicted on those who Lad the 
miflfortime to be her neighbours and rivahi» by rendering the 
lesistanoe of the Aurmw^wft as desperate as possible. The 
exhaustion produced by this internecine war would prostrate 
both England and her colonies, and would afford an oppor* 
tunity to reduce England to the condition of a second-rate 
power — to ravish from her the empire she aimed at estab- 
lishing in the four (jujirters of the world with so much pride 
and injustice, and relieve the universe of a tyranny whicli 
desires to swallow up both all the power and all the wealth 
of the world. But, the two crowns not being able to act in 
this way, they must have recourse to a circumspect policy. 
This granted, M. de Vergennes lays down four propositions : 
First, care must be taken not to commit themselves, and so 
bring on the evils they desire to prevent. Secondly, it must 
not be supposed that inaction, however complete, could save 
France from being an object of suspicion ; that the actual 
policy of France did not escape suspicion even then; that 
the English, accustomed to think of their own interests, and 
to judge others by themselves, would necessarily think it un- 
likely that the French government would let slip so good aa 
opportunity of injuring 4hem ; and even if they did not 
think so, they would feign it if they wanted to attack France, 
and Europe would believe it in spite of her denial. ThirtUy, 
that the continuation of the war would, for obvious reasons, 
be advantageous to the two cro^vns. Fourthly, that the bist 
mode of securing this result would be, on the one hand, to 



that an intelligent statesman should condescend to such platitudes in 
a pi^er, nol for the pubUo, but the King* j 
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keep up tlie persuasion in the minds of the English ministry 1776. 
that the intentions of France and Spain were pacific, so that ' 
they might not hesitiite undertaking an activ e and costly cam- 
piugn ; and, on the other hand, to sustain the courage of the 
Americans by countenancing them secretLji and by giving 
them vague hopes which would obstruct any attempts Eng- 
land might make to bring about an amicable acoommodatioii, 
and would contribute fully to develope that deeiie for inde- 
pendoice which was now beginning to be observed amongst 
them. The colonists would be rendered furious by the in- 
juries inflicted upon them ; the contest would grow fiercer ; 
and, even should the mother-country prove successful, she 
would for a long while have need of all her disposable force 
to keep down the spirit of independence, and would not dare 
to risk the attempts of her colonies to combine witli a foreijj^n 
enemy for the recovery of their liberty. Thence he deduces 
the following inferences : — 

First, that they should continue dexterously to keep the 
English ministry in a state of false security with respect to 
the intentionn of France and Spain. 

Secondly, that it would be politic to give the vMwrgents 
secret assistance in militaiy stores and money ; that the ad- 
mitted utility would justify this little sacrifice, and no loss of 
dignity or breach of equity would be involved in it. 

Thirdly, that it would not be consistent with the King^s 
dignity or interest to make an open contract with the in- 
8urr/ent8 until their independence was achieved. 

Fourthly, that in case France and Spain should furnish 
assistance, they should look for no oilier return than the suc- 
cess of the political object they had at that moment in view, 
leaving themselves at liberty to be guided by circumstances 
as to any future arrangements. 

Fifthly, that perhaps a too marked inactivity at the present 
crisis might be attributed by the English to fear, and might 
expose France to insults to which it might not be disposed to 
submit. The English, he adds, respect only those who can 
make themselves feared. 

Sixthly, that the result to which all these considerations 
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1776. ^^^^ ^^^^^> that the two crowns should actively prepare means to 
* resist or punish Eni^land, more L'sj)t eially a,s, of all pos.sihle 

issues^ the maiutezxauce of peace with that power was tlie 
least probable.* 



* [The bigli tone of political moralilj with which thiB paper opens, 
2b in Indicroiu contrait with the aharp pfactioe it reoonunends at the 
dofle. It is like the inyeraion of a celebrated order, and amotinta 
to desiring the apprentice to come to prayeia fini^ and aand the 

Am a naeftd commentaiy on these bitter animadTeraions on England 
— unfurtunate^i omnmon enough at tiiis day — as well as upcm the 
policy of France, then as now a trifle aggressive, it may not be out 
of place to extract a passage, cited by M. de Witt in his interesting 
article on Louvois (published in Uie * Revue des Deux Mondes ' of 
February last, p. 12) from a pamphlet by the Baron de Lisola, in the 
reign of Louis XIV., entitled 'Bouclier dT.tat et de Justice centre 
le deaaein manifestement decourert de la M<Miarchie Universelle.' 
Speaking of the French, Lisola says, * Never did any people show the 
least disposition to rebel, but they at once became their alUes. Their 
maxim is to thrust themselves into all mrX^ of affairs, right and kit, 
and play the fjart of arl titers t very where, whether by force or addrei^s, 
by iiilluence or surpri.sc, ])y threats or kindnes.^. The genius of the 
nation naturally tends to war — ardt iit, restless, fond of uovclty, de- 
sirous c>f comiucst, prompt, meddling, and lending itself to any kind 
of exixjdient it thinks conducive to its ends. The policy of their 
government is always to foment foreign wars, and employ their 
young nobility at the expense of tlieu* neighbours — a jvolicy very 
much adapted to their own advantage, but extremely inconvenient 
to the world at large. In fact, it is certain that the genius of tJie 
nation cannot bring itself to endure for any length of time the inac- 
tivity of peace; it requires fuel for its fii'e, and, if it cannot lind it 
without, it will try to i'm<\ it wltliin.' 

Of tliis remarkable and not very flattering sketch, M. de AVitt, 
with great candoiu- and eourage, expresses himsidf thus : ' 3iudei a 
France has sometimes boasted of having nothing in common wiih 
ancient France. Here, however, is an old portitdt in which, even at 
this daj, we recognise a certain fiunily likeness. It is not flattering 
and— Heaven be praised t— there have been thneawhen it has 
ceased to be like. It ha» beeouM a Utile mare to of late, I even 
know people who mah thai ihe reeemblance were complete!* 

What Louvois thought of the portrait we also leara from M. de 
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Witt (ibid. p. 15). Lisola, as plenipotentiary from the Emperor 1776. 
to the Congress of Cologne in being on liis way from Liege ' 

to that city, Louvois ai)prises the Count d'Estrades of the fact, 
for the purjKj.se oi' informing him that he would do good service by 
making liiiu prisoner, or — ti'/iut icould he a matter of little moment — 
hij killing him, in case of ani/ ?-€sist(nice on the jxirt of his escort—' 
etpiivalent to a j)0.sitive in.struction to assassinate him — * inasmuch 
as he is a man of a most impertinent tongiie, and extremely bitter 
against France ; * adding, ' If you succeed, you camiot conceive to 
what an extent yon will pay your court to his Majesty.^ What a 
minister! and, if the minister spoke truth, what a monarch I] 
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GCORDING- to his son and biographer * this dis- 
tinguiahed man was connected with the noble bouse in 

Scotland whose name he bore, and we are informed by Dr. 
Renwick, the president of Colu!nl)ia College, in liLs spirite<l 
little sketch of Hamilton's life,t that * pride in the high 
distinction he obtained has led the European brandies of 
this princely family to claim kindred with him.' On what 
authority this statement, which I confess seems little pro- 
bable, is made, does not appear, but if correct, it is highly 
honourable to the noble house in question, and would show 
that Hamilton's name was better known formerly in England 
than it is now. His father, at all events, was of Scottish 
extraction, being the fourth son of Alexander Hamilton, of 
the Grange, an Ayrshire gentleman, married to a daughter 
of Sir John Pollock. He went to the West Indies early 
in life to establish himself as a merchant, where he married 
a lady of the name of Fauchette^ the descendant of a 
French Huguenot family. Of the issue of this marriage, 
the youngest, Alexander, was born in the island of Nevis, • 
then, as now, a possession of the British crown, on the 
11th of January, 1757. His father having been unfortunate 
in business, he was indebted to his mother's family for his 
early education. At the tender age of twelve, he went to 
the Danish island of Santa Cruz, to find the means of sup- 
porting himself, and was fortunate enough to be admitted 
into the counting-house of Mr. N. Cruger, an eminent 

♦ Life of Hamilton, by J. C. Hamilton, voL i. p. 1. 
t Ibid., by James Reawick, LL.D., 1845, yd. L p. 1. 
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mcrcliiint, and excellent man. Letters are still extant, written 
when he Wivs only fourteen,* which imply a remarkable fami- 
liarity with the details of his employment, and show that 
he was intrusted with the management of his principal's 
affairs in that island during the latter's necessary ab- 
sence. A conscionsnefls of bis power, however, compelled him 
to desire a wider and more important aphere of action^ and 
in one of his letters to a young friend, of that time, he ex- 
presses a scomfiil dislike of his actual occupation, and 
betrays his taste for a military career. < I conclude,' he says, 
<by wishing for a war;' not a very promising wish in the moirth 
of a commercial derk. He had not long to wait. Fortunatcily 
for him, a literary attempt of some little merit attracted the 
notice of his friends, and he was furnished with the iiu an.s of 
going to New York, and complete his education at King's, 
now Columbia Colh'ge, then presided over by Dr. Cooper, a 
graduate of Oxford. While pursuing his studies in a way to 
attract the favourable notice of the president of his institu- 
tion, he at the same time gave a portion of his time to a serious 
study of the controversy, then rapidly coming to a cnsifl^ be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. The time was 
fererish. Hamilton, at first influenced by his early impressions 
to espouse the side of England, at length reluctantly gave 
way to the patriotic impulses around him, seconded by the 
fruits of his own enquiry, and flung himself with ardour into 
the continents! causes At an open-air meeting in the city of 
New York, a youth of slender form and short stature rose to 
address the assembly. Embarrassed at first, he at length 
poured forth a flood of argument which was accompanied and 
followed by loud bursts of applause. The name of the 
* gifted stranger was Alexander Hamilton,' a lad of seventeen. 

The die was now ca,st. He had devotod to his new coun- 
try the first fruits of that eloquence which was to stand lier 
in good stead through many a stormy day j he was now also 
about to show her the first flashes of that pen which was to 
throw light onmanyadark point, toexcite hertothe performance 
of many a great duty, and finally to guide her to that vast 

* Works of Hamilton, voL i. p. 1. 
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confederation by which her power was consolidated, and which 
ini;^^lit, had not this faithful counsellor been prematurely de- 
stroyed, luive pre8erv('(l :md perpt tuated its renown. He first 
enters the lists anonymously, in a public newspaprr, Jind the 
adversary with whoiu he wrestles is the lieiid of his uwn col- 
lege, Dr. Cooper. Congress having been attacked in a letter 
under the signature of a Westchester Farmer, Hamilton re- 
plies ; there is a rejoinder; this is followed by another reply. 
Men, in their speculations about the authorship, attribute it 
to this and that experienced handL Ko one dresani of the boy 
orator; no one thought^ to use the rather figurative language 
of an historian as esteemed on this aide of the Atlantic as the 
other, that it was * the young and gifted West Indian who ao 
reasoned as though the voices of the Puritans had blended 
with the soft tropical breezes that rocked his cradle ; or, rather, 
as one who had caught glimpses of the divine archet^'pe of 
freedom.'* I am not quite sure that I understand what is 
here s<'iid, but I take it to mean, possildy, that he pleaded the 
cause of liberty without sourness; that the sternness of his 
logic was tempered by the generous wannth and sweetness 
of his tone ; and, fin:dly, that he ha<l caught sight of the 
true and fundamental principles on which genuine and en- 
lightened liberty must ever rest It was certainly a per- 
formance creditable at any age, a veiy ronarkable one for a 
boy of eighteen. It is not long before we see all the germs 
of his character developing, especially his love of liberty 
wherever it is, his hatred of despotism wherever that is. Just 
now the latter is exhibiting itself in the shape of mob 
violence. Dr. Cooper has made himself obnoxious by his 
Torjrism, that is, his loyal sympathies; the mob, therefore, 
attack Kiuf/s College; Hamilton interposes, and expostu- 
lates with llii'Mi ; the Doctor roused out of his sh e]), and fiuicy- 
ing his good pupil is exciting the people to rebellion, cries 
out : ' Don't mind him, he is crazy, he is crazy ! ' Warned, 
however, by another student, he has barely time to escape, 
half-dressed, to a place of refuge. On another occasion, the 
mob make an attack on the house of one Rivington, a Tory 

* Bancroft, History of the United States, dsc, voL vL p. 129. 
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printer ; Hamilton does his best to prevent it, but fails. This 

was his second defeat in the cause of liberty ; it was not his 
lost. 

The crisis had now arrived. The dispute with the mother 
country demanded an appeal to arms. Preparinj:)^ for it, the 
young student had studied military tactics, especially directing 
his attention to them in connection with artillery movements. 
Presently he is captain of a volunteer company of artillery. 
He is soon at work ; he distinguishes himself in the disastrous 
battle of Long Island, where he covers the retreat of the army. 
Again, he is noticed at Whito Plains ; and when the army is 
forced to cross the Baritan in its retreat, he takes up a good 
position, keeps the enemy at bay nntil night-foil, and thus 
aids in enablhig the American army to effect their purpose 
with safety. The eye of his commander has been upon him, 
and, when the army retires into winter quarters at Morristown, 
in 1777, Washiujrton appoints him his military secretary, with 
the rank, of colonel. He hatl lost no time: a commercial clerk 
at fourteen; a college student at sixteen ; a public orator at 
seventeen ; a political pamphleteer at eighteen ; a captain of 
artillery, in active service, at nineteen; and the military 
secretary of Wiishington, with the rank of colonel, at the 
same acfe. Thenceforth, from the nature of his appointment, 
his position was more fixed ; but his services were most 
valuable. Many were the important papers drafted by him, 
and mainly due to him, while thus employed, which he 
was for four years, when, apparently on account of some 
slight misunderstanding with Washington, the result of a 
litUe impetuosity of temper on both sides, Hamilton, to his 
general's great rej^ret, resigned. It would appear, how- 
ever, that he had disliked his position, as interfering with 
his military advancement, and as placing hiui in a kind of 
personal dependence, wliich, however distinguished, he did not 
relish. He, moreover, had just married the second dau^liter 
of General Schuyler, and was anxious for a separate military 
command, both as a means of giving him an opportunity 
for military distinction, and allowing him time to prosecute 
Ins study of the law, to which profession he meant to devote 
himself on the conclusion of peace. He now began to occupy 
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bimflelf with finandal matters, and. In an anonymous letter 
to Robert Morris, indicated the means, afterwards acted upon, 

of redeeminf,' public credit, and providing permanent resources 
for the country. It was high time ; the continental paper- 
money had fallen to nothing, of which an amusing illus- 
tration w\as funiisht'd by the hotel-bill of some British officers 
who had been captured with Burgoyne, which they publi>hed 
on their return to England. It amounted to some thousand 
dollars, and was liquidated by two or three guineas. * This 
eommunifation,' says Dr. Renwick, speaking of the letter, 
' is marked by clear and sound views, and was far in advance 
of the knowledge of the day.' He obtained a command in 
the army operating against Lord ComwaUis, and distiugniBhed 
himself at the head of one of the attacking columns at the 
capture of Yorktown, which led to the surrender of the 
British army. In 1783, Washington — as appears firom a 
letter of Madison's — acting imder his prudent advice, was 
('iia])U'(l to arrest an impending mutiny in the army, which 
rni}/ht have led to the most disastrous results. In the next 
year, under the signature of 'Phocion,' he published a 
powerful remonstrance against some outrageous proceedings 
against the loyalists in the state of New York, which, com- 
bined with the energy of Clinton, the governor, effectually 
put an end to them. As usual, taking the side of liberty, 
he interfered, says Renwick, p. 227, * in person to disperse 
tumultuous assemblages; and in more than one instance 
protected real or suspected Tories from Tiolenoe.* He also 
took a leading part in prevailing upon the states to permit 
themselves to be taxed, for the purpose of liquidating public 
obligations, and providing for the current expenses of the 
country. He contributed largely to bring about the con- 
vention for remodelling the constitution, in which, as is 
better kuown than most parts of his history, he took a bril- 
liant and leading part. Unfortunately, we have but a meagre 
knowledge of the details of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion; but the opinion of one of its members respecting the 
services of Hamilton is on record : * If,* says Dr. W. S. 
Johnson, ' the constitution should not succeed, Mr. Hamilton 
ia less responsible for such results than any other member ; 
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for he full}' and frankly pointed out to the Convention the 
iiii[)erfection to wliich it was liable; and, if it answered the 
fond t'.\]>eetations of the public, the comniunity would be more 
indebted to him than any other member; for, after its essen- 
tial outlines were agreed to, he laboured most indefati<;ably 
to hoii\ those iuiirniities and to guard against the evils to 
which they might expose it* 

Having thus so largely contributed to the adoption of the 
Federal coQ8titutLon> he afterwards in the 'Federalist^' in con- 
junction with Madison^ and most brilliantly supported by him, 
clearly explained to the American people the true character 
of their new constitution, and successfully recommended it 
to their intelligence and esteem. It was of this remarkable 
production that the 'Edinburgh Review/ in one of its early 
numbers (vol. xii. p. 47), spoke as *a work little known in . 
Europe, but which exhibits an extent and fulness of infor- 
mation, a profundity of research, and an acuteness of under- 
standing, which would have done honour to the most 
illustrious statesmen of ancient or modern times.* Uamilton 
was now in his thirty-second year. 

In 1786 he was elected a member of the New York 
Assembly, where, by his eloquence and admirable measures, 
he composed a most alarming feud between New York and 
the State of Vermont, that had nearly led to bloodshed and 
the withdrawal of that State from the Union and even its 
re-annezation to England. 

In 1789 he entered on his duties as Secretary of the Trea^ 
sury, under Washington. Of his services in this capacity, 
of the factious opposition he met with, and the cruel perse- 
cution he underwent, M. de Witt has given us a genenil and 
interesting account. Of his financial achievements the late 
Mr. Webster has iriven us the result in a single phrase: — 
*He touched the corpse of public credit, and it at once 
Sprang to it« feet.' In 1795 he figain returned to private 
life, a poor though distinguished man, to devote himself to 
those professional pursuits which were rapidly leading him 
to wealth, and had already obtained him brilliant forensic 



• Benwick, p. 215. 
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fame, when he so prematurely fell a victim to the revenge of 
Burr. Once, indeed, these pursuits had been interrupted, 
when Wafihington, sommoned from bis retirement again to 
conunaad the armies of bis country, threatened bj the 
aggresflive policy of France, inaistedy in defiance of Adams's 
paltiy jealonqr^ and in spite of being oompelled, under 
bis sense of duty, to override tbe reasonable pretensions 
of men whom he highly esteemed, upon having Hamilton 
for his second in command. It was in reference to this 
appointment that he wrote these memorable words to 
Adams : — 'By some he is considered an ambitious man, 
and therefore a dangerous one. That he is ambitious I 
shall readily grant, bat it is of that laudable kiiul that 
prompts a nuiii to excel in whattrer lie takes nt hind. Ite 
is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, ami his judgement 
is intuitively great — qiudities essential to a great military 
character, and therefore I repeat, his loss toill be irrepa/rahUJ' 
An intimate knowledge of Hamilton for t wo-and-twenty years 
was the yoncher for this testimony. When Washington wrote 
it, he had oTidence in Mb hand, that whateyer might be 
Hamilton's ambition, there was a motive still more dominant 
in his mind, and that was devotion to the public good. And 
it is touching to see in his letters to his ancient chief how 
bis ingenuous and manfully*-acknowledged consciousness of 
his fitness for the poet intended for him, backed by what he 
knew to be the judgement of the country, struggled with bis 
appreheiisious, lest Wasbiiigtttu by thus insisting on bis ap- 
pointment should be raising up embarrassments and annoy- 
ances for himself. It is manifest that whatever momentary 
irritation liad existed between these two really great men, it 
bad as instantly passed away. Too cognizant of each other's 
qualities not to look upon one other with cordial esteem and 
admiration, they continued to do so to the end. The words 
'affection' and 'affectionate' are invariably found in the 
valedictory clauses of their letters^ always in those of Hamil- 
ton, accompanied by a deferential expression of personal 
respect. When deatii so suddenly carried off the elder, the 
youngest of them speaks of himself as orphaned and bereaved : 
— ' He was an Mgia very essential to me,' is the filial ezda- 
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mation of this powerful and intrepid mind. * The irreparable 
loss of an inestimable maio,* is his personal well as patriotic 
regret. * There can be few who equally with me participate 
in the loss you deplore,' he writes in his letter of condolence 
to Mrs. Washington, and she, in her reply, desires he should 
be informed * that she is sensible that his loss as well as hers 
is irreparable!' Hamilton^ without seeking it, had obtained 

• bis revenge. When Washington died, Jefferson had for some 
time utterly forfeited his confidence and esteem : Hamilton 
bad just received a signal proof tiiat he was rich in the pos- 
session of both. 

I have siud in a note that England would have lieen his 
proper field. A competent and most eminent authority hiis 
expressed his opinion that by his grasp and comprehensive- 
ness as a statesman he was qualified to be conspicuous in the 
largest spheres. We have it on the authority of Mr. Ticknor, 

. that Talleyrand^ who knew Hamilton personally well, and 
had. the highest opinion of his talents, being on some occasion 
asked if his superiority would have been equally marked had 
he had to deal with larger masses of men, made this charac- 
teristic reply, * U a divwU U Europe,* 

Such was Hamilton. * His name,* said Fisher Ames, who 
had been the witness of his career, 'would have honoured 
Greece in the days of Aristides. May Heaven, the guardian 
of our liberties, grant that onr country may be fniitful of 
Hamiltons, and faithful to their glory!' It has been neither. 
It has neither produced more Hamiltons nor been faithful to 
the glory of the one it had. It hjis been wilfully and fatally 
false to his example ; and now, in this hour of its affliction 
and abjisement, h;us not even the poor consolation of being 
able to exclaim, ubi lapsuSf quid /eci!'\ 
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V. 



TTN the discus>;i«)ns ssliii h were constantly ocrurrinc^ at that 
LL time re.specting the advantages of monarchy ai> illus- 
trated by England, compared with republicanism, as yet a 
thing but recently on its trial, the great dieval de (fiterre of 
those who wished to find fault with the former was the actual 
and imputed corruption of the British Legishiture. Pressed 
to recollect the advantages that more than oountervailed this 
defect> such persons would be often driven to assert that no 
amount of good was of any account which was connected 
with such an evil ; to which the reply would sometimes be, 
that by the very fact of the connection, it was always prac- 
tically unimportant, and might be often overruled to good. 
Thus, throupfh an impatient antagonism to a tedious cuckoo 
argument, men whose whole lives had been devoted to the 
cause of free institutions and good government \v<*r<- ui:u\v to 
appear apologist^s for corruption. This tiresome and irritating 
form of controversy led on one occtusion to a retort which 
showed that corruption was not special to a monarchy, and 
to a misunderstanding which was near having important 
results for the future of America. In 1797, Greneral 
Hamilton's brother-in-law, Mr. Church, who had just come 
from England, where, as one of the committee of the * Society 
of the Friends of the People,* as a personal and political friend 
of Mr. Fox, and as one of the thirty-eight in the House of 
Commons who divided in fovour of Mr. Grey's motion in 1793 
for an enquiry into ihe expediency of a reform in Parliament^ 
he w as of course assailed as a Jacobin, though then and to his 
dying day profoundly attached to his country's institutions, 
liappened to be present at a dinner-party where the merits of 
the English Constitution were tlie subject of discussion. The 
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Jirgunicnt from corrupt i<.n was soon pressed with all ita 
oxtravagaiice — 'Parliaiiieiit was corrupt — all public men 
111 England were corrupt — the whole English people were 
corrupt ; — so much for monarchy ! ' The unfortunate Eng- 
lishman^ ex-member of the oomipt House of Commons, unable 
to stem this exaggeration, fires up and retaliates. ^ But where 
is there no corruption? It is inevitable; — it is one of the 
imiversal means of influencing men. You have it here. It 
is openly bruited that one of your citiaens and leading de- 
mocrats, no less a person than Col. Burr, has accepted a bribe 
from the Holland Land Company.' The thrust was a home 
one, and so one of the discomfited went and babbled of it to ^ 
Burr, who found it requisite to get angry, and demand a \ 
retractation and apology. Mr. Church, in reply, stated th:it he / 
MK'rely cited a rumour — that he personally could know nothing 
either of its truth or folsehood — that he (Burr) must know of 
hundreds of men who openly professed to believe it, and that 
it was to them he should address himself, and not to him. \ 
Colonel Burr then offered one of two alternatives : either a 
declaration that Mr. Church did not believe in the report, 
or a duel. Mr. Church of course chose the dueL The 
meeting took place at Weehawken, or Hoboken, as it was , 
then cidled, the usual place of rendezvous for such afllurs. 
After an exchange of shots, in which Burr had a very narrow 
escape, the seconds interfered, and the parties shook hands. 
Here, then, was a man who, from his desire to redress abuses, \ 
had been called a Jacobin in his own country, actually put in 
jeopardy of his life for having been irritated by the prevalent 
style of argument into a sort of justification of that corrup- 
tion in England, which he despised and deplored. It may 
be easily conceived that Hamilton's exaggerated expressions, 
when at all serious, were referrible to the same cause.] 
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August 13, 1791. Notes of a Conversation between 
Alexcmder Hamilton and Thomas Jt^eraovu 

* mHOBIAS JEFFEBSON mentioned to him (A. HamUton) 
X a letter Tecei?ed from John Adam8> disavowing Pnbli- 
/ oola, and denying that he ever entertained a wish to bring 
•' this country under a hereditary executive, or introduce a 

hereditary branch of le«^iBlatnre, &c. Alexander Hamilton, 
t'ondcinuinjj; INIr. Adams's writings, and most })articuliirly 
Davila, as having a tendency to weaken tlie present govern- 
ment, dechired in substance as follows: " I own it is my own 
opinion, though 1 do not publish it in Dan or Beersheba, 
that the present government is not that which will answer 
the ends of society by giving stability and protection to its 
rights, and that it will probably be found expedient to go into 
the British form. However, since we have undertaken the 
experiment, I am for giving it a fair course^ whatever mj 
expectations may be. The success, indeed, so for, is greater 
. than I had expected, and therefore, at present, success seems 
l' more possible lhan it had done heretofore; and there a^ still 
other and other stages of improvement, which, if the present 
does not succeed, may be tried, and ought to be tried, before 
we give up the republiean form altogether; for that mind 
must be very depraved which would not prefer the equality 
of political rights, which is the foundation of pure republic- 
anism, if it can be obtained consistently with order. There- 
fore, whoever by his writings disturbs the present order of 
things, is really blameable, however pure his intentions may 
be, and he was sure Mr. Adams's were pure.** This is the 
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.sii})stance of a declaration made in much more lengfthy , 
terms, and which seemed to he more formal than usual for a 
private conversation between two, and as if intended to 
qualify some less guarded ezpresdous which had. been 
dropped on former occasions. Thomas Jefiferson has com- 
mitted it to writing in the moment of A. Hamilton*8 leaving I 
the room.' * ' 

[It-is rather strange that, believing this to be a formal 
explanation^ Jefferson should not have been at the pains to 
give a fuller and more exact report of so important a conver- 
sation* But perhaps the wonder should be that he has pre- 
served any record of it. He might suppose, indeed, that ' 
Hamilton would keep some minute of it, thoufi^h that does 
not appear to have hcen the civsc. It may fairly be a 
question whether Hamilton believed in any such euthanasia 
as that of passing into the British form. Looking at the 
temper of a large part of the country, he would rather fear a \ 
transition through democracy into an arbitrary monarchy. | 
This is probably what he did fear.] ' 



* Jefferson's Works, voL iz. p. 99. 
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VII. 



N that terrihie analysis, entitled * Observations on Jeffer- 



LL son's WritiogSf' by Major Lee, in vindication of his 
father from certain aspersions in the posthumous works of this 
statesman, ther^ is a strong presumption raised that Jefferson 
was capable of any species of artiBce which his necessities 
required, and any amount of misrepresentation that would 
serve his ends. Nevertheless, it is possible that some of his 
worst acts may receive another solution : take his covert 
attacks ujjuu \\'ji8hington, and his malignant hostility to 
Il:nnilt(»n. No doubt they may be explained by his envy of 
th(\st' ( ininent men, and his conviction tliat they \vt re in 
diti'erent ways a bar to his ambition — the fomier on account 
of his immense popularity and the certainty of his occupying 
the presidency as long* as he desired it, the other on account 
of his great talents and the probability of his obtaining a 
great ascendancy in the coimtry. Still there is reason to 
infer, from the mode he took, and successfully too, to blacken 
them, namely, by charging the one inferentially and indirectly, 
and the other directly, with a design to restore monarchy, 
that he was acting In some degree under the influence of a 
mental delusion which had faith in its own fiction. The 
notion, for instance, that Hamilton's project of a national 
bank was a gi<i;autio att('inj»t at corruption, for the inn [»ose of 
ovei"thr(t\vin<^ the republic, which he is constantly lot'errinj^" to, 
in season and out of season, and which is perpetually risin;^ 
like a terrible spectre before him, can hardly be accounted 
for in any other way. It is the remark of an intelligent 
American writer, not indisposed to accord him a large share 
of merit, that ' the objections then urged to the financial 
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system of Hamilton are now, with most other matters of 
oppositiou to the first adiuiuistration, considered unsound, 
^lust of them seem at this day almost facf ions; suinr uf 
them as nearly jnwr'tU'.^ * Hut it is not merely the puerility, 
or rather absolute iinhecility of these charges, ius preltTred by 
so intelligent a person, with a vehemence and earnestness 
that indicate an unquestionable confidence in ibemj which 
alone snggieets the suspicion of a delusion ; there is, more- 
over, the remarkable unconsciousness on his part, that by 
his mode of urging them, he is not only damaging the person 
he means to damage, but that he is insulting those he does 
not wish to insult, that he is assigning to himself a part which 
covers him with disgrace, and that he is sometimes giving 
them a personal ap{)lication, which, instead of supporting, ' 
refutes them. Mark, for instance, what he says to Washing- 
ton, who bad called u|)on him for an explanation of his 
differences with Hamilton. * These views' (he is s|K akiu<^of 
the foreign policy which had been adopted), *tlius made to 
prevail ' (through Hamilton's cabalsjie meaus),' their execution 
fell upon me, and I can safel}' appeal to you, who have seen 
all my letters and proceedings, whether or imt I have not 
carried them out as sincerely as if ihey had iH r i) ru t/ <nrn, 
though I ever considered theni as inconaiateut luUh the 
honour and interest of our cou ntnj,'' f Now, could any man, 
in full possession of his Acuities, having the smallest amount 
of self-respect, have penned such a passage ? In the first 
place, Hamilton had nothing to do officuilly with the foreign 
policy of the country; if he interfered improperly, then 
Jefferson must have been utterly unfit for his office, by the 
very fact of his submitting to it. Secondly, Hamilton had 
no more power than the lowest clerk in his department 
definitively to determine the foreigii policy; that must rest 
exclusively with the President, with or without the .'ulvice of 
his cabinet. Hamilton, in the cabinet, might openly influence 
his opinion, as he certainly and fre(iuently did, but that 
opinion adopted and acted on, the act and its responsibility 

• ' Party Loaders,' by J. (!. Baldwin, New York, 
f Uamilton's \\ orka, vol. iii. p. 402. 
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beeame ezdatively the Freodent's ; conseqaently, to say of 
the act that it was inconsistent with the honour and interests 

of the country, wa** to tell Washing^ton that he was either so 
stupid not to ix ieeive its drift, or su wicked as to siinctiou 
it.* Tliirdly, .K't!Vr.son lioasts that he carried out these 
measures as sincerely as if Ihn/ Jmd been his oxen, that i«, 
that he carried out what he tliought the treiLson of another 
man to the honour and interests of the State, a« sincerely 
OA if it ?/v'/-^ h is (hcu^ without a protest, without a remon- 
strance to the President) without an appeal to the puhlic, but 
with a submissiveness and a disregard of his duty for which, 
on his own showing, he deserved to be impeached* la thia 

I ezplicabloy nUless we admit the hypothesis of a partial craie ? 

Now for a specimen of his illustrations ! Talking one day 
to Washington about his usual bugbear, a monarchy, the * 

^ latter, he says, told him he did not think there were ten men 
in the country who wished for a monarchy. But Jeflfereon 
knew better. * I recalled to his memory,' he says, ' a dispute 

; at his own table, a little before we left Philadelphia, between 
General Schuyler, and Piiickney and myself on the other, 
wherein the former maintained the position, that hereditary 
descent was as likely to produce goo<i magistrates as electiou. 
I told him, that though the people were sound, tliere was a 
numerous sect who had mona/rchy in contemplation^ and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury (Hamilton) was one.'t 
Now surely these were extraordinary conspiratorsy who thus 

j blurted out thebr views at the President's own table^ and in 
the presence of the great republican dragon himself I Surely 
the character of the very man who talked in this way ought 



• Washinj^ton had himself, so Jcffi'rson tells us, pointed out this 
alternative;. 'To censure the Administration is to censure me, 
for it supposes that measures are adopted against my opinion. 
This amounts to saying that I am too negligent to attend to ilu m, or 
too Stupid to comprehend them«* But Jeffernon cither could not or 
would not see this. See his Works, vol. ix. p. 1 1 7. 

t Jefferson's Works, yoL ix. p. 122. What a pity he does not . 
. give us Washuigton*s remarks on this tandom talk ! He must have * 
said something. It is dear he did not encourage the deiunon. 
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; to haye been a clear and manifest assurance, if any such could 

i possibly liave been required, that sucli opinions were specula- 
■ live views, which could be entertained by the purest and 
•' best-tried patriots. Wiy, this monarchical conspirator had 
J risked more, siicrificed more, had personally laboured and 
1 endured more, than JefTerson himself. It is of him Bancroft, 
when speaking of the earliest movements in the province of 
, New York, aays, ' Philip Schuyler aud the aged Edward 
I livingiftone, in spite of their vast possessions, were among &e 
! first to uphold their country's rights/ And the same histo- 
• lian, though willing enough to depreciate him in some 
respects, in order, I suspect^ to extenuate the infamous and 
ungrateful conduct of the New England people to him, is 
obliged to, render full homage to his integrity, and to the 
( devotion with which, imder the influence of 'a sincere and 
t ardent patriotism,* in spite of the more than one affront from 
; Congress, instigated by the New-Englanders, jealous of New 
York, and suspicious of everybody not of their own set, he 
* willingly used his credit, influence, and wide connections to 
bring out the resources of his native province !' When lie and 
the gallant Montgomery, disgusted with the insubordination 
of the New England troops * under their command, think of 
retiring, Washington wTites a letter earnestly entreating them 
to stand by him. To him, too, in 1781, when there is a ques- 
tion of the appointment of a Minister of War, Washington, 
urging his acc^itance of it, writes : * Our affiors are brought 
to an awful crisis. Nothing will recoYer them but the vigorous 
exertions of men of abilities^ who know our wants and the best 
means of supplying them* Without meaning you a compli- 
ment, you have those abilities.' Such was, and continued to be. 



' • * The Now Enfrlan«]« rs.' wrof*' Montgomery, * are the worst stuff 
imaginable Ihr st)ldier.<. Tlu-y arc home-sick. Throe rcrriments arc 
melted away, and yet not a man dead of an)^ distemper! There is 
sucli an equality among them, that the oflicers liave no authority, 
and tlierc arc very few among them in whose spirit I have con- 
^ fidence. The privates are all generals — but not soldiers, and so 
jealous, that it is impossihlc, though a man risk his person, to escape 
the imputation of treachery I '-^Bancrojt^ vol. vii. ch. lii. p. llU. 
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Washington's oonfidenoe in this terrible oonspiraton And this 
Secretary of the Treasury, too — 'this leader of the Satanic 
band I* T^e Jefferson's own description of him, written 
six-and-twenty years after this conversation: — *Hi8 was 

a siii<rvilar cliaracter. Of acute understanding, disinterested, 
lioiiest, li()ii()urHl)le in all private transactions, amiable in 
society, and duly valuing virtue in private life; and yet so 
hewitched and perverted by the British form as to be under 
a thorough conviction that corruption wjus necessary to govern- 
ment I' • Not a syllable here of monarchical designs. There 
is the old nonsense about corniption ; but Jefferson had com- 
mitted himself too far, as M. de Witt has well explained^ to 
throw overboard the whole litter of calumnies which were 
essential to the justification of his conduct* Mr. Tucker, the 
apologist — not the biographer — of Jefferson^ but too sensible 
and honourable a man to sanction the abominable aspersions 
on Hamilton^ accounts for them by saying that Jefferson's 
feeling towards him amounted to 'ill-will and personal dis- 
like.' No doubt ; but how to account for this ? Envy — pace 
iSIr. Bancroft — may have done its part ; but, looking to all 
the facts, it seems prol>al)le that tlu' solution, in some mea- 
sure, is^ that Jefifersiou was the dupe of his own fictions, and 



• It seems almost like retributive justice, that, to use the words 
of M. de Witt, in his History of Washington, <S:c. p. 355 : — * At 
the very moment (1705) when, in the hope of shaking Wn.shington's 
iiidiK nee, and compelling him to abandon his support of Jay\s Trta^, 
tiie democratic party was assailing him with the epitheto of £ng- 
liahman, comiptor, and rohher, one of its leading members whh 
mispected of having t.ikcn French money : * this was Randolph, tlie 
Attorney-General, who, having heen shown, at a meeting of the 
Cabinet, an intercepted letter which confirmed suspicions already 
existing agtiinst him, Ix t rayed marks of great confusion, and, being 
allowed to retire ffir the piiq)ose of coHecting himself, sent in his 
resignation, an<l tlien revenged himself on Washington by a libellous 
pamphlet. Jefbr.-on, of course, affected to think Kandolph innocent, 
but complained of him as not being a sun- card, as (»rten giving the 
oyster to his opponents, and the shell to his Iriends, the Kepublicans 
and the French. This was very unfair to the latter, who had paid 
him for the oyster. 
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believed for a while in the iina<:^inary danjj^er he had conjured 
lip — in a word, that he had a craze, and, tln ough a singular 
condjination of circuniHtances, a craze nn IiIcIi, however it may 
lower him in the estimation of posterity, raised him to dis- 
tinction among; his contemporaries. At all events, it is more 
agreeable to admit this plea in his favour than to believe him, 
as we must otherwise do, a vile intriguer and consummate 
scoundrel. 

Jefferson, at one period of his life, at least, was a political 
fanadc; and, as Mr. Froude justly remarks, fonatidsm and 
deceit are closely allied, and the deceiver is often the first 
to be deceived, and the last to be conscious.*] 



♦ In tlic famous letter to Mr. Van-linren, in 1821 (a lame 
attempt at explaining away the Mazzei letter), tliere are some 
svinptoTns of recovery from his delusions. Jefierson had now 
discovered that Wasliington was nearly as sound a re}»ul)lican as 
himself, coming short of him only in a lesser confidence in the 
ultimate success of the repuhlican experiment. Of Hamilton, he 
Baya, while frankly avowing his admiration of the British Const itn- 
tion, he professed ' that the spirit of the coimtry was so fundamentally 
rcpid)liain, that it would he visionary to think of introducing 
monarchy;' and that it was, therefore, the duty of the a(lmiiii>tia- 
tion to ohey the wi.shea of their coubtkuenttj. — Jelibrsou'a WurkSy 
vol. vii. 3G2-371. 
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vm. 

Abstract of Genet's Correspondence with the French 

Directory, 

1793. "t I7K here give a summary of the extracts from the corre- 
' T Y spondence of Citizen Genet, the plenipotentiary from the 
French Directory, to the United States in 1793. In their 
instructions to M. Genet, the Directoiyy after censuring the 
Machiayelian policy adopted by former FVeneh governments 
with regard to the United States, and their contempt for the 
interest of the Americans, instructs M. Genet to declare that 
it is animated with very different views, that it is disposed to 
accept, as the cuimucrcial l/asis of the relations between the 
two countries, the prop(>.sils made by General Washington 
and Mr. Jefferson to Citizen T(M-nant, ami not only to foimd 
a treaty upon them, but to make them the grounds of a vast 
compact between the two countries. That, in virtue of this 
compact, the French people would proceed with their accus- 
tomed energy to emancipate Spanish America, to throw 
open the navigation of the Mississippi to the inhabitants of 
Kentuclqr, to deliver their former brethren in Louisiana 
from the Spanish yoke, and perhaps restore the bright star 
of Canada to the American constellation. But, anticipating 
that the American government might be disposed to pursue 
an undecided policy on this matter, .it instructs Citiz^ 
Genet, meanwhile, to take whatever measures he can, con- 
sistent with his position, to instil into Louisiana and other 
American jtrovince.> ])ordering on the United States, a desire 
for li})erty and indejjeudence. As the inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky would naturally be favourable to such a policy, Cltizea 
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Genet is further instaracted to send emissaries both into 1793. 
Kentucky and Louisiana, and to spend whatever sum he may ' 
think requisite for the object in view. * It is with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,' proct'cds the Directory, ' that 
Citizen Genet will correspond on those different subjects, and 
it is from him he will receive all tlie orders of the natiun. 
His relation with the other ministers will be confined to 
administrative details coimected with their respective depart- 
ments,* and he will take care to make a brief report of these 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in order that the latter 
may always have under his eyes the whole of the operations 
which the French agents are conducting in reference to 
foreigners. 

On January 17» 1793, the Directory, on the report of the Jul 17. 
Minister of Foreign Affidrs, issues fresh sets of instructions 
to Gitiaen Genet. The first has reference to the basis of the 
new treaty of commerce and alliance, which Citizen Genet is 
empowered to negotiate, one of the provisions of which will 
be the throwing open the ports in the French W(\Mt India 
Islands to American commerce, provided the United States 
will guarantee their possession to the French people.f A 
second clause provides that a certain amount of blank letters 
of marque should be sent to Citizen Genet, who is authorised 
to deliver them to French and American shipowners in the 
case of a maritime war ; and a third for the transmission also 
of a certain number of blank military commissions up to 
the rank of captain inclusively, to be given to Indian chie£s, 
to induce them, should the opportuniiy arise, to take arms 
against the enemies of the republic The second of these in- 
structions empowers Genet to make any assignment he may 



• £Thi8 virtual warning to their agont. not to take any of the other 
members of the Cabinet into his confidence, is noteworthy. They 
evidently speculated on Jefferson's Gallomania so much as to believe 
he would abet their scandalous purpocies; and, we have aeeo, to 
a certain extent they were right.] 

^ [Again the mi.seni])le demand for protection. The 'generous 
Rrpid>lic ' was as fond of the weighty guid pro quo as the Machia- 
velian monarchy.' j 
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1793. think proper of the amount due from the United States to 
' tlu' Kopull)lic, in cjise the former shouhi not liave fiuids in 

li vnd for tliat purpose, and to notify to tlie French -j^overn- 
iiieiit ill dollars or livres tlic junouut »)f the bills lie should 
draw upon it in carrying out liis instructions. 
Fob. 24. On February 24, 171)3, the Minister of Foreij^m Affairs of 
the French Kepublic informs Citizen Genet of a new decree 
of the National Convention, which otTers the Americans 'all 
the advantages they can desire to obtain,' and instructs him 
to make the most of this concession, by means of anonymous 
articles, especially in the Boston and Baltimore newspapers, 
as the best way of avoiding the auspicUm of being their au- 
thor, and of bringing out the full value of it ; but the more 
he acts in this way on public opinion, the more secret must 
!>e his nef^otiations with the President and Senate, in order 
not to exeiti.' tlie suspicion of tlie enemies of Fraott', and to 
prevent their eal>allinj^' a^^ainst her. lie was further enjoincil 
to rely with confidence on the pfood feelini; of the President 
and Messrs. Jefferson, Jkitler, and ^ladison, who are re- 
presented as all being equally well disposed. He is directed 
to have a good correspondent in Boston, througli whom to 
influence the people of New England. As to the Southern 
States, France, it said, is pretty sure of their support The 
war with Spain, he says, appearing inevitable, no time must 
be lost in prepadng for the emancipation of Louisiana, for 
which Citizen G^net bad already received all the powers he 
required. 

Uttdi 10. Again : on March 10, 1793, the Minister of Foreign AflGurs 

writes to Genet, with considerable anxiety, respecting a formal 
audience jj^iven by the Spanish King, on February 18, to the 
United States' Commissioners, which lie considers as the in- 
dication of a desire to couu' to a better standiutr with the 
American people. He therefore urges Citizen Genet to neu- 
tralise it, by pressing on the American government several 
considerations why they should not treat with Spain, and 
especially this — that by suitable measures, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the French Republic, they might easily bcKX>me 
masters of the navigation of the Mississippi; that a very 
simple way of effecting this would be to assist the people of 
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Lonicdaiia to free tbemselves of Spain. Masters of New 1798. 

Orleans, they would be in no danger either from the English 
fleet or from their Governor, and could thus make a valuablo 
diversion in favour of the arms of France, by giving the King 
of Spain reason to tremble for Mexico, wherein revolutionary 
principles, creeping in by degrees, must finally secure the in- 
dependence of all Spanish America. He was further desired 
to inform the American Govemment, that the negotiations it 
had just opened with Spain, at such a moment^ would be re- 
garded as offensive by the French fiepublio^ especially after 
the favours granted to American commerce. 

On April 16, 1793, Citisen Q^net writes his first deqwtch April 16. 
from Charleston, into which he had been driven by stron of 
weather. The frigate had been fifteen days doubling Gape 
Finisterre, whence it had been obliged to run down to catch 
the trade winds to the south of the Azores, and, after forty- 
eight days^ voyage, had reached the coast of Carolina. An im-> 
mense crowd had assembled to see him embark. He describes 
his reception as very flattering, and Governor jNIoultrie as 
entering at once into his views, allowing him to arm privateers 
BO as not to compromise the neutrality of the I'liited States, 
ordering the fortifications of the harbour to be put in a state 
of repair, and zealously seconding him in carrying out his 
instructions for provisioning the navy, armies, and colonies 
of the Republic. He announces his intention of proceeding 
to Philadelphia by land, in spite of the difliculties of doing so, 
and hopes to reach Philadelphia in fifteen days. 

On May 18, in another despatch, he says, that during his Hay is. 
journey he had produced a powerftd and fovouiable effect 
^ wherever he passed ; that he received numerous addresses of 
felicitation; and that, with all the advantages of this recep- 
• tion, he had, the day before, presented the letter of the 
Ndtionjil Convention and his credentials to the President of 
the Unit(i 1 States, who had left Mount Vernon, his country 
seat, just before his arrival in Virginia, and whom, therefore, 
he could not visit on his way. He speaks of his triumphal 
entry into the city of Pennsylvania, and of the delight in- 
spired by his arrival in the hearts of all true Americans. In 
a postscript, he mentions that he will the next day have his 
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1798* firat confidential intornew with Mr. Jefferson, Huuster of 
■ Foreign A£yi8^ from whose principles^ eiperien^ 

devotedness to the common cause, the most gratifying results 
in favour of the great interests of homaniiy were to he ex- 
pected* 

May 31. On the 31st he again alludes, in a despatch, to the extra- 
ordinary warmth which he has received, the addresscH he gets 
from all parts of the States, and endless fetes given in his 
honour. He adds, that the 8an8-culr>fte privateers he had 
equipped at Charlestown had taken eiglit large English vessels. 

JuiM 19. On June 1 U he acknowledges that, in spite of his marvellous 
popularity, all is not quite so smooth an he could desire, and 
rejoices that he did not at once come to Philadelphia^ where* 
so he informs us» aristocracy had stmck deep roots, and where 
it was probable he would not have been at once acknowledged, 
had he not been backed by the support he got in the south. 
KeTeriheless, all was succeeding beyond his hqiee; * but tlie 
old man, Washington/ he says, *so different from him iidiose 
name histoiy has inscribed, 'does not pardon my success 
nor the ardour with which the whole city rushed out to ymt 
me at the very moment when a handfull of English merchants 
were in the act of thanking him for his proclamation, lie 
obstructs my progress in a thousand ways, and conij)cls me 
to agitate in secret for the meeting of Congress, the majority 
of which, led by the best heads in the American Union, would 
be decidedly in our favour. Meanwhile I am provisioning the 
Antilles, exciting the Canadians to throw off the yoke of 
England, arming the Kentuckians^ and preparing an ex- 
pedition by sea which will support their attack upon New 
Orleans. Koailles and Talon are here; before my airiyal 
they had presented letters from the pretended Regent to the 
Frosident of the United States, which the old man had the 
weakness to open ; but since the people have recognised me, 
they dare not show themselves more : were it worth while, 
I could have them expelled.' 

July 30. On July 30, 1793, the minister writes, in reply, a very 
severe despatch to Genet, refusing to believe, after a com- 
parison of the American newspapers with his accounts, tliat 
his reception had been of so veiy manrelloua a character. 
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censuring his proceedings, warning him he had exceeded his 1793. 
powers, and reminding him that his instructions were to treat 
with the government, not with a portion of the people; to be 
the organ of the French Republic and not the head of an 
American party, and to udhere scrupulously to the forms 
prescribed for the oommnnication between Foreign Ministers 
and the government. He intimates his gasgicicai that 
<i«net is in the hands of ignorant and ill-disposed personi^ 
and lidieules the idea of his owing his being immediately 
lecognised to his influence over the people; he is reminded 
of what he had said lespeoting the obstmctlons he was 
teoeinng from Washington, and warned that his bnshiess 
was to treat with the American government ; that, misled 
by a false popularity, he had indisposed towards himself 
the only man he should regard as tlie organ of the Ame- 
rican people, and that, if that man hiul thrown impedi- 
ments in his way, the fault must be entirely his own. After 
a severe philippic he sneers at, without disapproving, what 
Genet had said respecting his arming the Keutuckians and 
Canadians, at nearly 600 miles distance from him, and while 
overwhelmed with his fetes. The minister is equally puzzled 
to know how Genet could have managed to get up a naval 
expedition against New Orleans, and hopes to receive the 
partioulani of these important operations in tiie next deflpatch. 
He oondndes with an admonition to Oenet, that he cannot 
prepare at Philadelphia an armament to be employed 
against New Orleans, without compromising the neutrality 
of the United States, and offending the government, winding 
up with the observation, that in no point of view can he 
approve the means resorted to for the purpose of carrying 
out his patriotic an<l 'pmUeworthy purpose^ and recom- 
mending him to be no longer dazzled by the filse popularity 
which had blinded him, but to endeavour to obtain the <50n- 
fidence of the President and Congress. 

In two other despatches, of July 31 and August 15, July 
Oenet continues to write in the same strain as before; ^"8™^^^ 
Fpeaks of the 'Fayettist' Washington as embarrausing 
his opention% lepresents the English party and their re- 
presentatiTes in the Oabinet, Knox and Hamilton, as 

BBS 
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aUnned at his excessive popularity, and everywhere spread- 
ing about that he was endeavounng to excite the Americans 
against th^ government, and meditating an appeal from it 
to the people, which, in fact, it richly deserves, but which, 
being &ise, he has, he says, contradicted in very strong 
terms in a letter to General Washington, calling upon him 
to give the lie to these two rumours. He announces his 
intention to publish Washington's reply, together with his 
own letter, to be followed soon afterwards by his correspon- 
dence with Jefferson, * a man full of good qualities, but feeble 
enough to put his band to what he does not approve,* and 
officiallv to defend measures which, in his conversations and 
anonymous writings,! he condemns.' 

In his next despatch, September 19, he continues to in- 
sult and impudently to defy Washington, whom, he says, he 
is about to paralyse by means of the people. J On the 7th 
of the following month he describes the way in which he had 
been received by Washington the day after his arrival at 
Philadelphia, which, he says, was cold, and reports the sub- 
stance of the conversation as found in a note at page 199. 
It also contains another striking passage, part of which is in 
note, page 203, in which Genet says, * I have, however, 
observoii in bis oQicial papers a reserve which convinces me 
that this man, a demi-caract^re, aims at securing his place, 
however the issue mav turn out.' He mentions the indiff- 

• [Wo here recognise the echo of his own words in his apologetic 
form for subscribing views, which, at the time, too, he says, he 
thought treasonable.] 

"f [Alludinir. doubtless, to his connection with a certain news- 
paper, of which he would be sure to make a boast to Genet.] 

^ ['This friend of La Fayette' (so he speaks of him) — 'who 
affects to decorate his drawing-rooms with the medallions of Caput 
and his family, who lias received the letters of the self-styled Regent 
(afterwards Louis X\TIL), brought by Noailles and Talon, and who 
continues to see these scoundrels — calls meanarchist and Jacobin, 
and threatens to have me recalled, because I would not crouch to the 
Federalists, ill-disposed to us, and whose only object is to establish 
an autocracy.' It is evident the Queen Mab of Monticello bad 
been with him. J 
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nation of the government at his proceedings, and the charges 1793. 
preferred against him by two men, whom he describes as ^ • 
being in the pay of England, namely. Jay, Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Gourty and Senator King, of violating the law — 
treatment, he says, which elicited an address to him from 
the people of New York, by whom he was brilliantly received, 
expressing their entire confidence in him, and to which he 
repUed in a manner that convinced them that he had no 
intention to drag them into war. He adds, that baying writ- 
ten a letter of remonstrance to Washington, the latter replied 
through Mr. Jefferson, that a president in the United States 
was ill too high a position to correspond with an agent of a 
foreign power. Ho s.iys tliat lie jirinted these letters, which 
had i)roduced an excellent etiVct upon tlie people, but had so 
enraged Washin-^tou as to induce him to insist upon his 
(Genet's) dismissal, notice of which had been communicated 
to him through Mr. Jefferson. He annexes to his despatch 
a list of the reports he was about to forward to his govern- 
ment, also an accoimt]|of his voyage and his popular reception 
in the United States. 

On October 7 he reports what he had done in the way of Oet 7. 
carrying out the instructions of the Directory for the emanci- 
pation of the Canadians, the French inhabitants of the 
Illinois country, and Louisiana. In one of these reports he 
makes the statements respecting Jefferson's concurrence with 
his plans in the first instance, which is referred to at p. 201. 
They also contained the correspondenoe between Gbnet and 
General Clark, who, in a letter from Louisville, on February 
2, 1793, apprises the former of a design he had formed to 
get possession of Upper T^ouisiana, and of his being, therefore, 
in a position to eonunand the best information requisite for 
such an enterprise. He says, he is constantly receiving in- 
telligence from persons in diffen nt cities of New Spain, who 
are willing to aid him. With four hundred men only he is 
of opinion he could succeed against Upper Louisiana, and 
against New Orleans with eight hundred, to be backed by 
only one or two frigates, and requiring an outlay of not more 
than ZfiWH. On July 12, 1 793, Q«net replies to the 'citizen 
general ' that he accepts his offers, and that Citizen Michaux, 
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1793. bearer of his letter, will take charn^e of the administrative 
• arran{?ements. He adds that he will write to the French 
IMiuistcr of Foreign Allairs to confer upon him the rank of 
lirigjidier-General in the Frencli army, eiuloning a document 
authorising him to take command of tlie independent and 
revolutionary legion of the Mississippi, to i4>point all the 
offioera into oorpsy which he is to arm, equip, and direct, as 
he may think moHt expedient for promoting the interest of 
the French Kepublic, and the most signal suooess of the oanse 
of liberty, and the independence of nations 
Dee. 10. On December 10, 1793, he announces that 'CongresB is 
in session, Washington is unmasked, America sullied. I said 
you the address of the friend of La&yette, and the reply of 
the House of BepresentativeSi It is as insignificant as that 
of the Senate will be.* He adds that the Cabinet of St. 
James's has intimidated every one ; that there is not a true 
patriot in tliu country, not a friend of France or its repre- 
sentative, who is n<jt convinced tliat the old man, \Vi\sliington, 
has merely said what he wjis told to say, in order to siive the 
United States from instantaneous cluistisement. Never- 
theless, he declares that, sustained by tlie people, he will 
pick up the glove that has been thrown down to him, that he 
will go and present himself at Pluladeiphia, and that if 
Congress, after examining his correspondence then before it, 
does not do him justice, he will bring WashLngton himaft^f 
into the supreme court of the United States, and there com- 
pel him to appear at its bar and support his assertions. He 
refers to the public papers in evidence of the esteem which 
he has had, as well as to a letter from Samud Adams, in 
which that gentleman warmly approves his conduct^ 'and de- 
plores the calamities to which he has been exposed^ and 
trusts that his residence in the United States as minister 
plenipotentiary, will be as personally satisfactory to himself 
as it mubt be useful in the cause of liberty and the rights of 
man.' • 



♦ [Taking into account the countenance which he had at fii-st 
received from Jeflei-pon, and tlie aid he actually obtained I'lum that 
occasionally demented muU| the sympathy manifested for him by 
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On October 16, nearly a month before the latter despatch, 1793. 
the committee of public safety iu Paris hati passed a decree * 
consisting of five clauses: — First, that four commissioners 
should be sent to America, with the greatest secrecy, with 
full powers to arrest Geuet, Dupont, and other French 
officials. Secondly, that these commissioners should one of 
them act as minister plenipotentiary, another as consul 
general, a third as consul in the state of PeimsylTaiiia ; but 
that no one measure should be taken except in concert and 
signed by all. Thirdly, that the criminal conduct of Genet 
and his aooomplices should be formally disavowed by the 
acting nunister, and that the aid of the American govem- 
ment be requested to arrest, and put them on board ship. 
Fourthly, that the commissioners should disarm all the 
privateers commissioned by Qenet, and prohibit all IVench- 
men from Tiolating the neutrality of the United States. 
Fifthly, that all consuls that took any part in equipping 
such privateers, and in the condemnation of the prizes made 
by them, should be cashiered ; the commissioners being em- 
powered to appoint persons temporarily in their place. This 
decree was signed by Barrc^re, Herault, Bobespierre, Billaud- 
Vareunes, and Collot d'Herbois.* 



an ignorant clique, and such UBequivocal enoouragcmcnt received 
from men Uke Adanui there is really some ezcose for the egregious 
iblly of this empty and axrogaat rcproicntatiye of an equally sirogant 

and unprincipled govemmeat] 

• [Thifi decree was perfectly wise and just. But was it Genet's 
intrigues, or their failure, which made him a vicdm instead of a hero ? 
Tlic line of demarcation in such cases is often so fine that history 
cannot discern it. J 
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IX. 

SUFPKESSED LEITEKS. 

[The followiDg is the matter referred to at p. 213 :] 

Bavbuwobx^ Jfeember 1, 1888. 




Y DEAR Sir, — The publication of Mr. Jefferson's * writ- 

injE^,' and of works to which thvy have ^ivuu rise, has • 



directed atteutioii anew to the subject of a correspondence, 
which is alleged to have taken place l^etween General \Vii.sli- 
ington and Mr. Jefferson, after the former retired from the 
Presidency. You are aware tliat, in a letter to Mr. Yaix 
Buren, dated June 29, 1824, Mr. Jefferson denied that any 
letters whatever passed between General Washington and 
himBelf after the period referred to ; for though his denial 
is pointed more particularly against any correspondence 
between them on the subject of his famous letter to Mazzei, 
it extends plainly enough to the existence of any upon any 
subject His words are: — 'My last parting with G-enend 
Washington was at the inauguration of Mr. Adanu^ in 
Marchj 1797, and was warmly affectionate ; and I never had * 
any reason to beliere any change on his part, as there cer- 
tainly was none on mine. But one Session of Congress 
intervened between that and his death, the year following, 
in my passage to and from which, as it liappened to be not 
convenient to call on him, I never had another opportunity; 
and as to fJie cessation of correspoiidence observed durini^ 
that short interval, no particular circumstance occurred for 
epistolary communication, and both of us were too much 
oppressed with letter- writing to trouble either the other with 
a letter about nothing.' 
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It ifl obvious that any correspomlence, and especially an 
angry one, between Washinj^^on and .lelTersou, after March 
1797, is incompatible with the veracity of the foregoing 
extract. Still 1 should deem the argument on this subject 
in Major Lee's * Observationa on the Writings of Jefferson' 
sufficient to satisfy candid enquirers after truth, were it not 
for the statements Professor Tucker has given to the world 
in his recent biography of that gentleman. He 8ay% at 
page 524 of the first yolume of that work : * The sapposi- 
tioD,' Yiz.9 of the correspondence in question^ * seems to be 
either a mere inference from dbubtful facts» or to rest on 
vague, unsupported, and improbable rumour.' Then, after 
stating the inference and arguing against its justice, he 
adds : * There was also a rumour on this subject that Raw* 
lins, whom General Washington employed about this time 
as an amanuensis, told a merchant in Alexandria that he had 
copied a letter from the General to Mr. Jeflerson relative to 
the Miizzci letttT, which wa.s so very severe, " it made JlIs 
hair stand ou cud.^'' I have enquired into this story, and it 
seems jus uusuppurtud as the rest. Rawlins is dead ; and no 
one is alive wJio jpretetida to iiave heard MawUna make the 
assertian.* 

Knowing how long 31r. Tucker has enjoyed jour intimate 
acciuaintance, I confess I was surprised at the assertion with 
which this extract concluded. Recollecting how often he has 
seen from your doors the trees of Mount Vernon — how well 
he knew your near relationship to General Washington, your 
double connection with his family, and the strong likelihood 
of your being able to give him authentic information con- 
cerning its traditions — it seemed to me so natural and proper 
that he should have applied to you when enquiring ' into the 
truth of this story ' (as he undertakes to call the assertions 
of such men as Colonel Pickering and Dr. irituai-t), that it is 
even yet with diffic ulty that I can reconcile the respect I feel 
for Mr. Tucker with his omission to have done so. You will 
see, at once, the natural eflect of the part he h'os taken. It may 
now be fairly and forcibly urged — that here is a work, 
assuming the character of impartial history, written by a 
gentleman whose children are the grand-children of the 
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niece of Wathington — that the antfaor'a oomieolioii with the 
fiunily of that iliuatdous man, whib it afforded tiie meaaa 
of obtaining that mote intimate knowledge of him which ia 
aeldom tnmsferred to hiatoiy* naturally made him also more 
anxious to diaaeminate it accurately — yet he treats the aase^ 
tion of a nearer connection of that aame fionily as an idle 
story. It cannot be supposed that he did so until he had 
exhausted those sources of information on the subject to 
which he had the easiest acce.s.s, and as he obtained none 
worthy of bis regard, it must be presumed that none such 
existed. 

I think you will agree vnth. me, that truth in relation to 
this point of history is in danger of suppression, and that, 
too, to the detriment of the characters of thoso whom you 
respect* and to the imdue advantage of the reputation of one^ 
whom the fiunily of Washington (as £ur as I have the honour 
of their acquaintance) regard with a yecy different sentiment. 
To prevent this is an object of sufficient importance, I hope, 
to entitle me to your compliance with the request whidi ia 
the object of Uiis letter, and to justify which I have fintigued 
you with this long prefiwe. Will you, my dear sir, give me a 
written statement of whateirer your memory can furnish on 
the subject of this last correspondence? It is proper to tell 
you that, with your permission, I shall make use of the 
testimony you may furnish in the edition of Major Lee's 
* Observations on the Writings of Jefferson,' which I am pre- 
paring for the press. Please, therefore, make it as circum- 
• stantial as you can conveniently; for details will carry that 
conviction to the minds of strangers, which your character 
will exact from those who know you. But, however brief 
your statement^ it will be important^ and gratefully reoeiTed 
by* dear Sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

C G. LuL 

To Lawrence Lewi^ Esq. 



DlAB Sib, — In compliance with your request, I now send 
you all the information I have upon the subject of the letters 
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said to have passed between General Washington and Mr. 
Jefterson, a short time before the death of the General. I 
resided at Mount Vernon at the time. An old friend, Mr. 
Fraacis Thornton, and Mr. Samuel Washington, called to see 
me. After dinner, whilst sitting round the table* Colonel 
Tobias Lear and G. W. P. Custis being also present, Mr. 
Thornton inquired, 'if a Teiy friendly coxreqpondence had 
not taken place befcween Oeneial Waaldngton sod Mr. Jeffer- 
son but a short time before the General's death ; that socli 
mm the report at FVederidcsbii^?' I answered, 'It must 
be one of the many reports in dionlation without the least 
foundation.' Colond Lear inmiediately said, * Tes, it is so* 
for I haye seen the letters.' (At this time Colonel Lear had 
been put in possession of all General Washington's letters 
and papers by the late Judge Wa.shington, and was daily in 
the office arranging and selecting those papers necessary for 
the biography uf Wajsliinj^^ton.) I stated my rejusons for suj)- 
posing it a mere report, and reminded Colonel Lear of a 
cunversation which had taken place between himself, General 
W^ashington, and Dr. David Stuart, when I was present. He . 
said, < Yes, but it was after that.' It so happened that Dr. 
Stuart came to Mount Vernon that evening. I informed him 
of Lear's assertion. He appeared to doubt it, and referred 
to the oonvetsation between Lear, General Washington and 
himself, when I was present. He then remarked, ' I shall 
see Lear in Alexandria in the mornings and will get him to 
be more explicit.' Upon his return to Mount Vernon he 
informed me he had seen Lear, who repeated to him what he 
had said at the table the day before, but reused to commu- 
nicate the contents of the letters, and asserted they were of 
a very friendly nature. The Doctor still doubted the accu-* 
racy of Colonel Lear's statement, and requested me to invite 
Mr. Rawlins (Genend Washington's confidential clerk) to 
9 walk with us. During our walk, the Doctor a.sked him if he 
had any recollection of a correspondence between General 
Washington and Mr. Jefferson, but a short time before the 
General's death. Rawlins answered, *Yes,' Dr. Stuart: 
* Will you tell us the subjeot of those letters?' Mr. Raw- 
lins : * I feel myself bound to seoreqy in ereiything relating 
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to the General's letters/ « Bat yon caji say whether they 
were of a friendly nature or not/ said I>r. Stuart. Kaw- 
lina : ' I think I may venture so far — they were notJ The 
first was, he said, rather a letter of enquiry ; the second one 
was so severe, and excited his feelings so much, that the hair 
appeared to- rise on his head as he recorded it, and he felt 
that it must produce a duel ; that the third letter was of a 
milder tone, but not a very gratifying one. The above is 
what I heard Rawlins say myself. Various were the conjec- 
tures as to the cause which produced this correspondence. 
Br. Stuart was of opinion it must have been the Mazzei 
letter, and, under that impression, his communication to 
Colonel Pickering was made. It is proper to state that 31r. 
Rawlins was hi^^hly respected by all the members of the 
family at Mount Vernon. — Be pleased to accept the regard 
and esteem of your friend, 

Lawb. Lewis. 

Woodlawn, January 15, 1839. 

The facts, then, which bear upon this subject, are : — 
1. Tbe certainty that Washington's relations with Jefferson 
had for a considerable time previous to the death of the 
former — that is, from 1795 to 1799 — ceased to be cordial, 
as proved by Jefferson's own admissions in his writings, 
▼oL Sx. p. 99 ; and the language of Washington after the 
Langhorne affair, in one of his letters, in which he says : — 
' Nothing short of the evidence you have adduced, corrobo- 
rative of intimations I had received long before from another 
channel, could have shaken my faith in the Bincerity of a 
friendship which I am convinced was possessed for me by the 
person (Jefferson) to whom you allude.'* 

• Washington's Writings, vol. xi. p. 228; Letter to Mr. Nicholas. 
The Langhorne affair was this : — A Mr. Nicholas, having heard that 
a letter in the handwiiting of General Washington had been lying 
at the district post-office, addressed to a Mr. Langhorne, and knowing 
there was no such person in the neighbourhood, was induced to make 
inquiries, from which it had resulted that this letter had been called 
for and taken away by a gentleman, a neighbour of Jefferson's, and 
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2. The positive declaration of two geiith inon of position 
and character, that an angry correspondence had occurred 
between Washington and Jefferson. 

3. The confirmation of this assertion by WasWngton's 
amanuensis, who positively declared there had been such a 
correspondence, in contradiction of Major Lear's assertion, 
that there had been none ; and who, as having been intrusted 
"with Washington's papers, was in a position to know. 

4. The singular fact that Mr. TucJcer should have been in- 
duced to say that there was no person living, at the time he 
wrote, who had heard Rawlins make the assertion attribnted 
to him, when a living member of the Washington fiimilj, 
with whom he was well acquainted, had heard it» and was 
qaite ready to say so. 

5. The statement made by Mr. Jared Sparkes, who 
says : * When I mentioned the subject to Judge Washington, 
he said, cautiously, that he had never charged any person 
with abstracting papers ; ' a form of expression that could 
hardly have been used, had he believed no papers had been 
abstracted.* 

Wliat is certain is, that irritation existed, and that for a 
considerable time previous to Washington's death, all personal 
or other friendly intercourse had ceased between him and 
Jefferson.] 



deep in his confidence. Mr. Nidiolas reported the circumstance to 
Washington, who had, in ftct, leeeived a letter a few days before 
with the signature of Lsnghome, the object of which had been to 
entrap him into some admismon that oould he turned to the prejudice 
of the Federalist administration. Thus made acquainted with the 
trick which had been played upon him, and with the probability of 
JefferM>n*8 direct or indirect connection with it — possibly, too, us 
may be inferred, with other disagreeable fitcte — he wrote, as above 
stated, to Mr. Nicholas. 

* Sparke8*8 Life of Wuhington, p. 82. Mr. Sparkes says: In 
the last three yean of Washington's life there is no record of a cor- 
respondence between them, nor any paper of importance in which 
the name of Jefferson is incidentally alluded to.* It is his opiniony 
however, that the chaige of abstraction rests on a slight foundation. 
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VIOLATION OF NEUTRAL BIGflTa 



PAS some discussion has recently arisen whether France or 
Lll^ England was the fir.-t to einliaik in that wholesale 
violation of neutral righta which cuhniuated in the Berlin 
and Milan decrees and the English orders in Council, it may 
be interesting to give Hamilton's view of the sul)ject in 1797, 
extracted from an ahle series of letters entitled the ' Warmjag,' 
and published under the signature of * Americus: * — 

*I have asserted (says Hamilton, in his first letter of March 
13> 1797) that the conduct of Great Britain towards ns and 
other neutral pbwers has been at no period so exceptional as 
that of France at the 'pteaeat juncture. A more distincfe 
view of this truth may be usefiil^ which will be assisted bj a 
retrospect of the principal acts of violation on both sides. 

* Though the droumstances were contemporarily disclosed 
in all our newspapers, yet so blind and deaf were we rendered 
by our partiality for France, that few among us, till very 
lately, have been aware that the tirst of those acts is fairly 
chargeable upon her. Such, notwithstanding, is the fact. The 
first in order of time is a decree of the National Convention, 
of May 9, 1793, which, reciting that neutral flags are not 
respected by the enemies of France, and enumerating 
some instances of alleged violation^ proceeds to authorise the 
vessels of war and cruisers of France to arrest and conduct 
into her ports all neutral vessels which are found laden^ in 
whole or in paH, with praviHoM bdon^ing to nmtrala, or 
merehatndieeB belonging to the snsmtes of Fhmce: the latter 
to be confiscated as prize for the benefit of the captors ; the 
former to be detained, but paid for according to their value^ 
at the places for which they were destined. 
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* The faBtMMmn enumerated aa the pretext for ao direct and 
formal an attack upon the righta of neutral powera^ except 
two, torn upon the pretension to capture goods of an enemy 
in the ships of a Mend. Of the remaining two, one is the 
ease of an American vessel going from Faknouth to St. 
Maloes with a cargo of wheat, wliich the decree states waa 
taken by an English frigate and carried into Germany, where 
the agents of the English Government detained the cargo, 
upon a promise to pay the value, as not being for French 
account; tlie other is the case of some French passengers 
goiu^ in a Genoese vessel from Cadiz to BayonnCf who were 
plundered on the passage by the crew of an English privateer. 

* There is no question but that Great Britain, from the be- 
ginning of the war, has claimed and exercised the right of 
capturing the property of her enemies found in neutral 
bottoms, and it has been unanswerably demonstrated, that 
for this she has the sanction of the general law of nations. 
Bnt Rranoe^ from the exercise of that right by Great Britain, 
when not forbidden by any treaty, can certainly derive no 
justification for the imitation of the practice, in opposition to 
the precise and peremptory stipulations of her treaties. 
Every treaty which established the rule of 'free ships free t* 
goods^ must have contempLated the unequal operation of that 
rule to the contracting parties, when one was at peace, the 
other at war ; looking for indemnification to the correspondent 
of taking friends' property in enemies' ships, and to the re- 
ciprocal effect of the rule when the state of peaoe and war 
should be reversed. To make its unequal operation in an 
existing war an excuse for disregarding the rule, is, therefore, 

a subterfuge for a breach of faith, which hardly seeks to save 
appearances. France, as she once was, would have blushed 
to use itb It is one^ among many instances, of the attempts 
of revolutionaiy France to dogmatise mankind out of its 
reascm, as if she expected to nork a change in the fiumlties aa 
well as in the habits and opinions of men. 

*Tbe case of the American vessel carried to Guernsey, is 
that of a clear infraction of neutral right. But standing 
singly, it was insufficient evidence of a plan of the British 
Government to pursue the principle. It countenanced 
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Buepidon of a secret order for the purpose; but it did not 
amount to proof of such an order. There might have been 
misapprehension or misrepresentation, or, if neither was 
the case, the circumstanoe was resolvable into the mere irregu- 
larity of particular agents — it is unjustifiable to ascribe to a 
Gt)vernment as the result of a premeditated plan, and to use 
as the ground of reprisals, a single case of irregularity 
happening in a detached portion of the dominions of that 
Goveniineiif. France was l)nuii(l to liave waited for more 
full evidence. There was no warrant in a solitary precedent 
fnr general retaliation, even if we could admit the detestahle 
doctrine, that the injustice of one belligerent power towards 
neutral nations is a warrant for similar injustice in another. 

* The violation of the courtesy of war in the instance of the 
French passengers, however brutal in itself, was truly a 
frivolous pretext for the decree. The frequency of iiregular 
conduct in the commanders and crews of privateers, even 
in contempt of the regulations of tiieir own governments, 
naturally explains such a transaction into the cupidity of 
individuals, and forbids the imputation of it to their govern- 
mentSi There never was a war in which similar outrages 
did not occur, in spite of the most sincere endeavours to 
prevent them. 

* The natural and i)]ain conclusion is, that the decree in 
question was a want«»n proceeding in tlie French Govem- 
ment, unconntcnauced hy the j)revious conduct either of its 
enemies, or of the neutral nations who were destined to 
punishment for their faults. 

*For the first order of the British Government au- 
thorising the seizure of provisions is dated June 6, 1793, 
nearly a month posterior to the French decree. As there is 
not tJie least vestige of any prior order, the presumption is 
that none ever existed. If any had existed, the course of 
things has been such as to afferd a moral certainty that it 
would have appeared. The suhseqnent date of the British 
order is a strong confirmation of the argmnent, that the affair 
of the vessel carried to Guernsey was nothing more than a 
particular irregul;irity. 

<The publicity of all the proceedings of the French Govern* 
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ment, and the celerity of comnuuiication between Paris and 
London, leave no doubt that tlif decree of May 9 was known in 
Lonflon before the order of June C). It follows that France 
herself furnished to Gr< at iiritain the example and the pretext 
for the most odiousof the measures with which she is chargeable; 
and that^ so far as precedent can justify crime, Great Britain 
may find in the conduct of France the vindication of her own. 

* An obvious reflection presents itse^L How great was the 
infiebtuation of France thus to set the example of an interrup* 
tion of neutral commerce in provisions, in the freedom of 
which she was so much more interested than her adversaries I 
If the detention of the cargo at Guernsey was a bait, we can- 
not bnt be astonished at the stupid levity with which it was 
swalh^wed. 

* We arc no less struck with the eager precipitancy with 
whieli Fraucc seized the pretext for a formal and systematic 
invasion of the rights of neutral powers; equally n-ganlless of 
the obligations of treaty, and of the injunctions of the laws 
of nations. The presumption of the connivance of the neutral 
power 1!! infractions of its rights is the only colourable ground 
for the French idea of retaliation on the sufferers. Here the 
yet early stage of the war, and the recency of the facts alleged 
as motives to the decree^ preclude, the supposition of con- 
nivance. The imjust violence of France, consequently, in 
resorting to retaliation, stands without the slightest veiL 
From this prominent trait we may distingutsh, without possi- 
bility of mistake, the real character of her system.* 

' In his til'tli letter, aft<'r repeating what he had said, that 
France had the cul[);i])l<' ])reeniiiience of having taken the lead 
in the violation of neutral rights, he adds that tliis violation 
vf'ds not only prinr to that of Great Britain, but nn)re com- 
prehensive, and that ' the French decree as to the United 
iStates was repeatedly suspended and revived, as suited the 
momentary interests of France. As to the other neutral nations, 
it continued a permanent precedent to sanction the practice 
of Great Britain.' Again, he observes : * The two edicts of her 
Proconsuls in the West Indies (Santhonax and Co., Nov. 
27, 1796, Victor Hugues, 13th Pluviose, 5th year of the Be- 
public), proclaim the capture of dU nmtral veweh hound to 
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orcovihiff fromEnf/lishports, and the uniform consequence 
w coKjiscnluni of rrss(4s and cargo. We are now likewise 
officially iufurmt'tl tliat a French consular tribunal at Cadiz 
has condemned neutral vessels c&rried in there on the same 
broad principle.' • 

Such is Hamilton's view of the relative demerits of the 
two countries, and was, at that time, and on the spot where he 
wrote^ an important one. To us, where two nations behaved so 
badly, it is not of much importance which behaved the worst 
But it is not admissible that the one which was the first— ' 
if Hamilton be right — to commit the wrong, and which, 
at all events, was bound by special treaties, overriding any 
abstract right derived from the law of nations, not to 
commit it, Hh(»uld he allowed to say in the way of justification, 
* It was you that forced nie to do it by doing it first.' It 
must be remembered too that the feeling in America had 
been friendly to France, and spiteful to England, which makes 
the case of the French worse. 

* Hamilton's Works, vol. iz. pp. 684, 636. 
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Jobbing of the legislature of Georgia, 

ill 

Mediocrity the eflect of the constant dis- 
sensions amongst the democratic party, 
273 

Jefferson's irritaUon at France, and de- 
sire for an English alliance, 21Si 

Misunderstandings with Europe respect- 
ing rights and duties of neutrals, 280 

Wise policy of Washington, 281 



BON 

America — contmued. 

Treaty signed by the Araericsn agents ia 
London, and ratification refused by 
Jefferson, 2fia 
Irritation between the British and Ame- 
rican navies, 2Sfi 
Affair of the Chesapeake, 22Q 
Jefferson's undignitied conduct, 290, 221 
Treatment of the United States in con- 
setjucnce in London and in Paris, 2S1 
Lamentable results of Jefferson's policy, 
224 

Pasising of the Embargo Act, 22fi 

OppKiition of the Northern States, 

Manifestations in Boston, 299 

Rumours of Secession, 300 

The embargo removed, and a non-inter- 
course law substituted, 301 

Desire of Jefferson for diplomatic relations 
with Russia, 302 

Congress denies him the means, 303 

His retirement from public life and re- 
sults of his public policy, 304-306 

Impertinent curiosity of Ameriuin toor- 
ist^312 

The war of 1812 with England, 323 

The city of Washington burnt, 3311 

Close of the war, 331 

Lessons leanied by the Americans, 332 

State of America, in 1764, 1765, 3ii5 
Anderson,Thoma8,his public apology ^ noU 
Anti- Federalists. See Federalists 
Aristocrats versus Democrats, Jefferson's 

remarks on, 166 
Arnold, General, overruns Virginia, 116 
Assenjbly, French Constituent, Jefferson's 

opinion of the, 149 



BANK, National, of the United States, 
J«'ffer(>on'8 attempt to prove the foun- 
dation of the, to be unconstitutional, 177 
BUnd, Colonel, member of the Chamber of 
Burgesses in Virginia, 30. His speech 
in tlie house, 30 
Bolingbroke, Lord, his mode of waging 

war against Great Britain, 53 
Bonaparte, General, negotiation of the United 
States government with, respecting the pro- 
posefl occupation of Louisiana, 25L Treats 
the United States with contempt, 252. His 
absolute power over his countrymen, 253. 
Sells Louisiana to the United States, 255. 
Effects of his attempts at universal mo- 
narchy on the people of the United States, 

278. His impertinence to the president, 

279. His continental blockade, 222^ His 
insolent language to the United States, 
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22i. JefTereon'ii horror of h'lB deapotism, 

Boiivouloir, M. de, hU miwion to the Atneri- 
caii coloiiii-s, 86 

Bobtun, alteiiiptH to organiao corresponding 
coiiiiiiittc«8, 31L Tea riot at, 31* Port of, 
cloiied by Act of Parliament, 31. 32, A 
public fa.Ht votwl by the Chauibtr of Bur- 
^ptiHeH, 32. Manifestationii in Biwton on 
the pas.sing of the Enib«rc;o Act, 29i} 

Botetourt, Lord, pKvemor of Virjjinia, 23 

Button, M. de, Jeffereon's attempt to re- 
fute, mi 

Burke, Kdmund, pamphlet on the policy to 
be adopted tuwarda Atuerica attributed 
to, 32 

Burr, CiJonel, elected vice- president of the 
United States in 18U1, 23i. Federalittt 
intrigues with him, 231, &)ine account 
of him, 2;t4. 235, Kills Hamilton in a 
duel, 263. Indignation caused by this 
act, 263, His intrigues in the VVeat, 274. 
Brought to trial by the influence of the 
preaident, 21^ Hiit duel with llr. 
Church, 4M 

Burwell, Miiis Rebecca, and Jefferson, fL 
Her portrait, 1 

CALLENDER, the cynical writer, pnb- 
li&hea libeU against Hamilton, 22D. 
A»k.s Jefferson for an ap^tointment and is 
^efu^>ed, 222, Tunis round oa Jefferson 
with cruel reprisals, 222 
Canada wrested from France, 13, Effects 
of the cuuquest of, on the American culo> 
nie», 33 

Canning, George, his catting replies to 

Prt'sident Jefferson, 225 
Carolina, North, wishes for independence, 

ai 

Carolina, South, receives permission from 
Congress to establi.sh a government fur 
itMlf, £3. Allegiance of the people to 
George IIL absolved by the chief jus- 
tice, ai, Sute of in 1764, 3fiii 

Carr, Mr., moves the formation of correspon* 
ding committees, SI 

Carr, Peter, Jefferson's advice to, how to 
select a religion, 143. 

Carr^, the Maison, and Jefferson, lAl 

Catholics, religious liberty granted by, 15 

Chase, Mr., judge of the Supreme Court, 
impeached, 2fi2, Acquitted, 202 

Ch&telet, Count de, French minister to the 
Court of St. James's, hia despatches res- 
pecting American separation, 50-52. 
379. His plan for promoting a breach 
boiweea England aaJ her colonies, 55 



CON 

Chatham, William Pitt, first Earl of, hated 

by the Duke de Ch<ii!4eul, 43, 577 
Choi^eul, the Duke de,hiM opinion nf the Eng- 
lish conquest of Canada, 3!L Letter frt>in 
Durand to, 42, I>e Choiseul's hatred of 
England and of the Earl of Chatham, 43. 
377. Hi.s intrigues, M. His wrath at Eng- 
land's liberty and ambition, 45. Believes 
in and wishes for the dismemberment of 
the Uritish Empire, 45. Senda Colonel 
de Kalb on a secret mission to the Ameri- 
can lea<ierH, 42, Dc Choiseul's alarm at 
his own jx»licy, 50. His interest in colo- 
nial troniileH, 52, Activity of his agents 
in England in search of ideas and news, 
53, I'roposes to France and Spain the 
bacrifice of the old colonial system, 55, 
His retirement and lap»e of his schemes, 
57. Abstract of his corre»>pondence with 
French diplomatic agents in England 
relating to American affairs from 1766 
to 1770, aiQ. 
Church, Mr., his duel with Colonel Burr, 404 
Clergy of the United States, President Jeffer- 
son's hatred of the, 21iiL Their remarka 
on him, and his retaliation, 2M 
Colonies, Turgot's remarks on, 31 
Commerce, vexation cau&ed to, by tlie 
reatrictions of England and France, 2*J2, 
233 

Committee, the secret, appointed by Con- 
gress, M 

Committees, corresponding, organized in 
America, 3D 

Congress, proposals for convening a general, 
of the American colonies, 33, Assem- 
bles in 1774, OIL No desire for a re- 
public, one and indivisible, filL Charac- 
ter of the Acta of Congress, IlL It vot« 
by colonies and aupporta Boston, 7SL 
Meeting of Congress in 1775. 74. Ita 
mwieration, IS.- The King's proclama- 
tion, &3, Appointment of tha secret 
committee, 84, Congress throws open 
the colonial porta to all nations, 32, De- 
liberates on the question of mdepeudonce, 
95. Detennines to draw up a Declara- 
tion of Independence, ilfi. Independence 
declared, 103. Jetfersun and Madison 
represent the Opposition in the Cabinet 
and in Congress, 177. ' France pretends 
to levy tribute in America,' 225* Indig- 
nation of the people : measures of safety 
proposed by Congress, 227. Passea aa 
Alien Act and the odious Sedition Act, 
Virginia and Kentucky induced by 
Jefferson to veto the acts of GongreaH 
229. 230. Election of Jefferson and 
fiual fall of the Fedcraliatfi, 2^ Sijuub 
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bl«i amonpHt the democratic party: 
their ilisaeniiions in Congress, 270. Passei 
the EmtMir^o Acl, The embargo 

removed, and a Non-intercourse Law sub- 
BtituttHi, •'^01- Jefferson sends an am« 
bassador to Russia: Congress will not 
allot him a salary, 303 

Connecticut, reception of the Massachusetts 
delepites in, Gfi 

Constitution, Jefferson's sketches of a, 167. 
Of the United States of America comes 
into operation, lfi3 note. Welcomed bjr 
Jefferson, lfi& 

Correa de Serra, M., Portognese minister 
to the United States, his bitter reply to 
Jefferson, 2AQ 

CorreApotidin;; committeft organised in 
America, 3il 

Corsica seized by France, Way in which 
England manifests its sympathy with the 
Cursicans, hi 

DEANR, Silas, undertakes a mission to 
France, 911 
Democracy in America; the idea and term, 
*»overeisjnty of the people* unknown to 
the founders of the republic, LB. Character 
of democracy, 1Q&. Fears and jealousies 
of democratic societies, 179. Triumph of 
democracy in the election of Jefferson as 
president, 237-239. 24fix Progress of, 
during his presidency, 257. Squabbles 
amongut the democratic party and their 
dissensions in Congress, 270. Effects of 
this on really superior men, 222* Jeffer- 
son's advice to the democrats, 32!L Ke- 
marks on democracy in America and in 
France, 3Iilet ttq. 
Democrats versus Aristocrats, Jefferson's 

remarks on, 1 fifi 
Dickenson, John, his ' Letters from a Penn- 
sylvanian Farmer,' fi3« His feud with 
John Adams, 15, His position and 
character, Ul. His moderation, 77^ 78, 
79, 2A. Uis influence passing away, 83. 
One of the members of thft secret com- 
mittee, HI. Refused to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence, 103 note 
Diplomatic life, charms of, Liil 
Dumouriez, effect caused by Im defection in 

America, 201 
Durand, M., bis lyetters to the Duke de 
Choiseul on the separation of America 
from England, 41,42, 47.377. His advice 
to Lord Shelbume on the best course to 
pursue with regard to the American colo- 
nies, 4& Pays court to Denjamin 
Franklin, 



PRA 

ENGLAND, separation of, from her 
American colonies America). 
Activity of French agents in the last 
century, 53. M. Durand's proposal of 
an entirely new system cf waging war 
against England, bSL Plan proposed for 
promoting a breach between her and her 
colonies, 5^ The Constitution of England 
proposed by Jefferson as a model for 
France, 13^. English agriculture recom- 
mended by him to the French, 13.'i. His 
dislike of England, 13fi. Causes of, 137. 
Efforts of M. Genet, the French repub- 
can ambassador, to rekindle American 
hatred towards England, 201. Jefferson's 
wish for a French invasion of England, 
2111. Temptation to the president Jefferson 
to form an English alliance, 279. Dis- 
putes between England and the United 
States, as to the right of search, 234. 
The United States' system of embargo 
and non-intercourse, 2kfi. Irritation be- 
tween the British and American navies 
2S!L The affair of the Chesapeake, 22IL 
Napoleon's continental blockade, and Kn;;- 
land's publication of the famous Orders 
in Council, 222=21LL The war of 1812, 
329. Close uf the war, 331 
Entail abolished in Virginia, mZ 



FAUQUIER, governor of Virginia, LL 
Patroni-ses young Jefferson, 1 1 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists in America, 
origin of, 1 70. Reasons why tlio 
Southerners were Anti-Federalists, 173. 
174. The Anti-Federalists become tho 
opposition party, 178. Results to the 
Federalists of the president Adams's in- 
discreet conduct, 231. The Federalibts 
defeated in the presidential election of 
1801, 234. Their intrigues with Colonel 
Burr, 234- Their policy denounced by 
Colonel Hamilton, 23^ Election of 
Jefferson as president^ and final fall of 
the Federal party, 23iL Cause of this, 
238, 247. 

Florida, dispute between Spain and the 
United States, respecting, 279. 2M 

Fox, Charles James, becomes first lord of 
the Treasury, 2a2. Overtures made to 
him by the president of the United 
Sutes, Mr. Jefferson, 2&I 

France, causes of the difference between tho 
Revolution of America and, IZ. Views 
of American separ.ition entertained in, 4X. 
Corsica seized by France, IIL Plan sug- 
gested for promoting a breach between 
England and her colonies, 55. Ovcrluree 
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FRk 

made by France to the Americans, &£. 
The alliance of France sought, &Q. Jef- 
ferson's btrictures on French uociety, L12. 
Ilia explanations and excuses fur the ease 
and frivolitj of French manners, 
Uis political appreciations of France, 121L 
Inflaftnce of the French Kevolulion on 
Jefferson, 1^ His agricnitural tour 
in France, I^IL Recommends the ex- 
ample of Englinh farming to the French, 
1 ar>. His attachment to France, 138. 
Condact of French republicans, 147. 
Jefferson's opinion of the Consiitucnt 
As.M>mbl7, li^ His advice to the French 
in 1789, 151. Influetuw of the French 
Ilevolution on Jefferson, Effi*cts of 

the French Kevolution on the lower orders 
in America, 111^ Opinion of American 
statesmen on the Revolution, IStL Jef- 
ferson defends the Jacobins, 193. Colonel 
Ilnmilton'ti policy towards the French re- 
publican goverament, 195. Object France 
had in view in 8upportin(r the revolt of 
England's American colonies, 196. Pro- 
clamation issued by the American govern- 
ment announcing its neutrality, 197. 
' France pretenda to levy tribute in Ame- 
rica,' 225. indignation of the people 
ngaioht France, 225. Intends to occupy 
Louibinna, 250. American negotiations 
with Bonaparte, 251. Policy in which 
France was bound, 2^ Objections of 
Jefferson to France as a neighbour, 252. 
The First Consul'H absolute power over 
his countrymen, 253. Bonaparte sells 
lyoui.siana to the United Slate.**, 255. 
Jefferson's irritation at the policy of 
France, 2lii 
Fmnklin, Benjamin; a free-thinker, IT, 
Urges the convening of a general con- 
gress of the American colonies, (13 note. 
Argues against the probabihtyof a union 
of the American colonies, ilL His idea 
of sending representatives from America 
to parliament, 41 note. Hb aversion to 
French intervention, 52^ His corre- 
8})ondenoe with his natural son, William, 
58. His singular potation, 5£> His 
dcHire for nioderation, fLL His the first 
ofhcial proposal to call a general congress, 
C2. Treatment he received before the 
Privy Council and its cffecta, ZL His 
letter to Jotteph Galloway, ZiL His letter 
to ilr. Strahan, 13^ Lays before congress 
a plan of a confederation between tbe 
colonies, 7^ Forms one of the secret 
Committee, 8^ His story of John 
Thompson, hatter, 102. Forma one of 
a general commission to negotiate com- 



DAlf 

mercial treaties with Earopean powers, 
and goes to Paris, 1.22. liis challenge 
to the Abbe' Raynal, LiiL Returns to 
America, L3fi 

Franklin, William, nataral son of Benjamin 
Franklin, 5fi. Appointed govemor of 
New Jersey, 5fl 

Frt^neau, editor of the 'National Ga- 
zette,' appointed by Jefferson a clerk ia 
the secretary of state's office, 178. In- 
solent advice of hit ' Gazette' to M. 
Genet, 202 



GENET, M.,the accredited agent from the 
Frenrh Itepublic to the United State», 
195. His instructions, 198. Popular 
demonstrations on bis joomey through 
the Southern Slatea, 199. Endeavours 
to cajole W'aahingtoo, 199. Jeffers^m 
coquets with him and countenances hie 
schemes, 200 note. Genet's impudent 
bt'haviour, 201. His efffirts to rekindle 
American hatred towards Eughiud, 203. 
Abstract of his correspondenoe with the 
French Directory, 414 
George III., his indignation at the battle of 
Bunker's Hill, E2. His proclamation 
treating the Americans as rebels. &2 
Georgia, nefarious jobbing of the legislature 
of, 211 

Government of the United States. See 
United States 

Governments, and the governed, Jefferson's 
idea of, 145. His objections to any 
government, 146 

Greene, General, his idea of the impassi- 
bility of an accommodation between Eng- 
land and America, 82 

Guizot, M., liis reply to M. Proodhon, 157 



HAMILTON.Colooel (aflerwardsGeneral) 
Alexander, secretary of the treasury, 
his financial measures, llSL Accounts 
of him, 171. His constitutional and 
financial views, i22± Passing of his 
bill, Jefferson's jealousy of him, 

176. Jefferson's first act of hostility, 

177. Hamilton's attention called by 
Washington to mmonrs as to the de- 
signs of the Federalists, l_fliL His 
conversation noted and spread abroad by 
Jefferson, L8_L His influenoe and courage, 
184. His reprisals on Jefferson, and 
open rupture between them, 188. Ham- 
ilton charged with malvereation, 190. 
Cleared of the cJiarge.L^ His apprehen- 
sion for the permanency of the triunphs 
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of the coDstitntional puly in France, 
I22a Uifl policy towards the French 
government as ntabli^bed bj the French 
Revolation, 195. Charges brought against 
him bj Mublenber^, \''eoabIe, and Mun- 
roe, 21fi. Vindicates him&elf, 21SL 
Munroe'a di&graceful conduct, 22fL 
Hamilton arquainto his wife Kith his own 
infidelitj, 22iL Feud between him and the 
president^ John Adams, 233. Denounces 
the policy of the Federalists in the presi- 
dential election of 1801, 2^ His 
mournful prediction, 22^ Killed by 
Colonel Burr in a duel.2£3^ Recollec- 
tions of the translator of him, 2£1 note. 
Bio«;raphicaI sketch of him, 22fit. Mutes 
of a conversation between Hamilton and 
Jefferson, 4(>fi. 

Hampshire, New, ordered by Conpress to 
e&tablish a government for itself, 83 

Hancock, John, proscribed, 115 

Harrison, Mr., a member of the secret com- 
mittee. &A 

Eawley, Joseph, his rebuke to John Adams, 
fifi 

Henry Patrick, of Virginia, extent of his 
democratic principles, ULs elo<|ueiice, 

24, 2A. Obtains a seat in the Chamber 
of Burgesses in Virginia, 2i. His ccle- 
brated resolutions against the Stamp Act, 

25. His abilities and character, 22. Tru^ 
scribed, fi^ Avows himself a revolu- 
tiuiiist, Qg. His speech, His views 
on the diversities of public opinion and 
feelings in the various colonies, 105 

Hutchin&on, Mr., appointed chief justice of 
Massachusetts, 2^2 

INDEPENDENCE, Declaration of, drawn 
up by Thomas Jefferson, 27. Declared 
by Congress, lil3 

JACOBINS, the, defended by Jefferson, 
193 

Jay, Mr., a member of the secret committee, 
8A 

Jeffersoh, Thomas, bis and Washing- 
ton's achievements contrasted, 1 

His epitap^i compo««d by himself, 3 

His birth and parentage, 4 

His personal appearance and di^^position, 5 

His bosom friend and confidant, Juha 
Page, a 

Miss Burwell (A8ytA«/3), fi 

Belinda versus Cuke, 2 

Jefferson's anxieties and explanations as to 
Miss Burwell, & 



JEF 

Jeffkrsox — continued. 
His frivolity and devotion, 2 
His constitutional optimism, 10 
Takes lessons from Dr. Small, of Williams- 
burg, li 

Patrtknised by Fauquier, governor of 

Virginia, 11 
Jefferson's opinion of the poetry of Mac- 

pherson's 0.'>sian, 12 
His early love of literature, 12 
And of mu>ic, 13 

Hi/remarks on democracy in America in 
1816, IB 

Motives first influencing him to engage in 

politics, 19, 24. 
His first entry into political life, 2& 
His abilities and character, 2S 
His first attempts not successful, 23. 
Not a debater, 3Q 

Organises corresponding committees, 3Q 
Elected delegate to a general congress of 

the American colonies, 33 
His views on American rights, 64 
Proscribed as a factiously disposed person, 

65 

Battle of Lexington, Z3 
Jefferson still hopes to avoid a rapture. 23 
Takes his place iu the Virginian cliauiber, 
Ifi 

Soon becomes popular in it, 11 
Appointed to draw up the Declaration of 

Independence, 22 
Adams's statement of the circumstances, 

!m 

Jefferson's objections to Adams's state- 

ment, HK) 
His own account of the matter, 101 
Quits Congress and returns to Virginia to 

effect civil reforms, lo^i 
His ambition to remodel society according 

to his own views, 106 
His impetuosity as a democrat, 108 
But timidity as an aboHtionist, IDS 
His remarks on slavery in 1 784 and in 

1821,111=113 
He reprobates slavery in private, but 

suppresses his statements in public, 

LU 

Made governor of Virginia, Ll£ 
Paralysed by the activity of the English 

commanders, 1 16 
Flies from a troop of horse, 117 
Is near being iiii(>eachcd, 117 
Much galled by the censure on him, 118 
Death of Mrs. Jefferson, 119 
Jefferson's grief, 120 
Desires to go as minister to France, 121 
Disappointed by peace, L22 
Returned as member to Congrew, 122 
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jEFFEnsoN — continued. 

CoDirivea to get an appointment on a 

misflion to France, 122 
His residence in Paris, L21i 
Influence of Paris on him, 12A 
HLi remarks on the defects of the Ameri- 
can character, 12& 
His opinion of the superioritj of his own 

country over every other, 121 
And prediction of its greatness, 12S 
His susceptibilities of national vanity, 12S. 
His attempt to refute fiuflbn, 1^ 
His strictures on French society, 122 
His political appreciations of France, 123 
His wiimings against monarchy, 123. 12A 
Proposes English constitution as a model 

for France, 
Takes an agricultural tour into the French 

provinces, 1 35 
His dislike of England, L3fl 
His attachment to France, 13R 
His attempts at gallantry, 140 
}liA declaration of love, lAl 
His scepticism and cr*Hlulity, 142, 144 
His advice to his nephew how to select a 

religion, 143 
His idea that the governed are always 
good, and the governing always bad, liTi 
Objects to any government, 146 
His opinion of the French Constituent 

Assembly, 1 49 
His advice to the French in 1 789, L51 
liecommciids periodical national bank- 
ruptcy and the remodelling of society 
at the end of every nineteen years, LS2 
Wishes Madison to father his theory, 155 
resumes the notion in 1813, 1^ 
Influence of the French Revolution on 
him, IM 

Charms of diplomatic life for him, l£Q 

Appointed secretary of state by Wash- 
ington, liil 

Changes through which the country bad 
passed during Jefferson's absence, lfi4 

His remarks on aristocrats and democrats, 
lf.fi 

He objects to the Federal power of the 

United SUtes, L61 
His observations on party, 1C9 
State of parties in the United States at 

the period of his acceptance of oiBce, 

UH 

Mediates between North and South, 175 
His jealousy of Culonel Hamilton, 176, 

186 

HU first act of hostility against Hamilton, 
121 

Becomes the representative of opposition 
in the Cabinet, 177 



JEF 

Jepferson — continued. 

Invents a party war-cry, ITfl 

Plays the eavesdropper. 181 

His intrigues and fancies, L&2 

Influence and conrage of Hamilton, aod 
artful policy of Jefferson. 1 185 

JeSerson attempts to hoodwink Washing- 
ton, 186, Ifil 

Hamilton's reprisals and open rupture 
between them, 188 

Jefferson's joy at the eflbct of the French 
Kevolution on the working men and 
small traders of America, liLl 

Defends the French Jacobins, 193 

And expresses anti-Jacobin sentiments, 
194 

Coquets with M. Genet, the French re- 
publican ambassador, and countenances 
his schemes, 200 

Becomes uneasy at the battle of Nerwinde 
and the defecUon of Dumouriez, and 
hesiUtes, 203 note • 

Alannetl at the impudent behaviour of 
M. Genet, 204 

Hands in his resignation to Washington, 
205 

But temporarily withdraws it, 206 
At length retires triumphant, 207 
His occupations at Monticello, 209 
His wish for a Frencii invasion of Eng- 
land, 2in 

His secret intrigues in Anverican politics, 

His public disavowal of them, 2J1 
His letter to M. Mazsei, 212, i2A. 
Attempts to explain it away, 213, ^4 
Forfeits the confidence and rateem of 

Washington, 2^3^ 214 
John Adams elected president and Jeffer- 
son vice-prcbident, 2 1 5 
Jefferson's policy of inaction, 216 
Coquets with the new president, 21& 
Violence of party feeling in America; 

Jefferson mostly to blame, 217. 218 
Jefferson's charges against Hamilton, 213 
Employs Callendcr, a cynical writer, 220 
Refuses to give Callender an appoint- 
ment, and Cal lender's cruel reprisals, 
222 

Jefferson now alive to the efiects of the 
ferocious tone of tho American press, 
222. 223 

Pa.'tsing of the Alien and Sedition Acts 

by Congress, 227^ 22a 
Jefferson holds his parly together, 223 
Induces Virginia and Kentucky to veto 

the acts of Congress, 229. 230 
His character as drawn by Hamilton, 

2^ 
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Jrffrbson — contiittied. 

Elected president of the United States, 

2az 

Federalist distrust of him, 242 

Interview between Adams and him, 2Axi 

His change of policy, 244 

His inaogoral address, 2A& 

Bemoves pablic oflScers appointed by 

Adams during the last few dajs of his 

presidency, 
His unconstitutional measures, 247. 
His measures for weakening the ezeca« 

tive, 212 

And for removing internal taxation and 
reducing the army and navy, 249. 2^ 
Intention of France to occupy Louisiana, 

Jefferson's objections to France as a 

neighbour, 252, 253 
Succeeds in the purchase of Louisiana 

from the French, 2^ 
His treatment of the new citizens of the 

United Stales, 2^ 
Progress of democracy : Jefferson follows 

the stream, 258, 2^ 
His hatred of the clergy and of the magis- 
tracy, iifia 
His retaliation on both, 2£1 
Hamilton killed by Burr in a duel, 263 
Jefferson's good luck, 2M 
Re-elected president by an immense 

majority, 2fifi 
His navy without sailors shut up in a 

port without water, 2&1 
His weak and mischievous policy, 267 
Leaves his country defenceless, 2iiS 
Squabbles amongst his party, 
Dissati^fiod with Congress, 273 
Burr 8 intrigues in the West, and the pre- 
sident's indecorous conduct, 274, 275 
Jefferson's account of the relation of a 

president to his cabinet, 276 
His irritation with France, aqd desire for 

an alliance with England, 27ft 
Successively proposes and condemns a 

league with England, 280 
His weak and fanciful policy with respect 

to the rights and duties of neutrals, 

283 

The embargo and non-intercourse schemes, 

Jefferson makes overtures to Charles 

James Fox, 287 
Refuses to ratify a treaty signed in London, 

Napoleon's treatment of the United States: 
the continental blockade, 291-294 

Lamentable restUt of Jefferson's policy, 
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Act, 2M 
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but is denied the means by Congress, 
302. 303 
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ing the fruits of hLi policy, 3U£ 
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333 
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His hopes and disappointments, 3M 
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Failure of a subscription got up in his 
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